


' FOLKLORE IN THE PUNJAB 

PRINCE LIONHEART AND HIS THREE FRIENDS 

O nce upon a time there li^ed a king and queen, as happy 
as they could be, but for one trouble — they had no children. 
One day an o\6.faqtr came to the palace, and said to the queen 
“Eat these barley-corns I give you, and in nine months you shall 
oear a beautiful ®;tle son ” 

The queen did as the faqtr bid her, and sure enough, in the 
, jpace of nine months,' she bore the most beautiful prince that 
ever was seen They called him Lionheart, he was so brave and 
^.trong and sturdy , 

Now when he grew up Prmtelptonheart became restless, and 
'old the king, his father, that he wanted to travel The king 
jned to dissuade him, but the Prince would hear of nothing. 
;lse, so at last he obtained his father’s consent and set off on 
ns travels He took with him three companions, ^ Knife-grinder, 

1 Blacksmith, and a Carpenter 

Now when' these four valiant young men had travelled a 
.hort distance, they came to a fine city' lying in al deserted jangal 
/ There were tall houses, broad bazars, and shops full of goods, 

) lut riot a human being to be seen anywhere ' . This astonished 
hem very much, but the Kmfe-gnnder said ‘jOh' I remember 
v^iow. I have heard of this A demon lives here, and will let 
no one ‘come to dwell in the town We had best; be off” 

( But the Pnnce Lionheairt said “Pooh' not. till I’ve had my, 
dinner, for I am desperately hungry ” ' 

So they went to the shops and bought all they wanted, laying 
he" proper pnce on the counter as there were no shopkeepers 
Then they came back to the palace, and Prince Lionheart said “O 
ou Knife-grinder' ’tis your turn to cook the food Do so quickly 
while we take another look at the town ” 

, ’ No sooner had they gone than the Knife-grinder went to 
he kitchen and began to cook the food Just as it began to send 
up a saVoury smell,' he saw^ a. little figure beside him clad, in 
trmour with sWord and lance, 'riding on a gaily capansbned mouse 
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‘Give me my dinner' said the mannikin, angnlv shaking 
his lance. “Your dinner’ What an idea' said the Knifc-gr/nder 
laughing 

‘ Give It me at once, shnekcd the little wamor, “or I 11 hang 
)ou im to the nearest pipal* tree 

Wah' Whippcrsnapper, answered the \-aliant Kntfc-gnndcr 
come nearer, and I l) crush \ou between m> finger and 
thumb 

Without more ado the mannikin shot up into a temblj tall 
demon. The Knifc-gnnder fell on his knees and cn«f for 
mere), but in a tnee he was hung on the topmost branch ot the 
pipal tree 

I II teach )ou to cook in m) kitchen said the demon 
and he gobbled up all the cakes that were read\, and disap- 
peared 

Now the Knife grinder wngglcd so that the pipa! branch 
broke, and he came crashing through the branches to the ground 
with no more hurt than a few bruises but he was tcrribh 
fnghtened and determined not to cook again Therefore he 
^crept into the sleeping room and rolled himself up m a quilt 
By and bj in came the Pnnee and his companions hungr) as 
hunters, crjing * Well joll) Knifc-gnndcr’ where s the dinner^ 
Oh' Oh' groaned he from under the quilt I had nearlj fini 
shed It when I got a fit of ague, and while 1 h) shi\cnng and 
shaking a dog ran in and gobbled it up 

‘What remains must do said the Jinnee ‘Here' \ou 
IMacksmith do yp\i cook the food whilst "■ego and ha\c another 
look at the at) ? 

But the \cr\ <amc thing happened to the Blacksmith that 
had happened tothe Knife grinder He too crent to bed rolled 
himself up in a quilt and when the hungr) rnnee Uonheari 
arrived, lo' there was no dinner 

Then the Carpenter sta)cd behind to cook but he fared no 
better than the two others so when hungn 1‘nncc Ijonhcan 
returned there were three sick men, and no dinner '*'« the 
Prnce l-jonhcart set to work to cook the food himselj No 
.ooncf had it begun to gne off* a sa\ouri smell than the tin) 
mouse warnor appeared 

Upon m\ word' \ou arc a prett\ fitilc little fellow sat 1 inr 
Tnncc Give me mv dinner shrieked the mannikin 
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“Your dinner' Ha ha' a good idea Why, it’s my dinner, 
my good sir However, to avoid disputes Jet’s fight it out,” 
answered the Prince 

Then the mouse-varrior changed into a terribly tail demon, 
but the Prince only laughed, saying “There is a medium in all 
things Befoie you were too small, now you are too big, as you 
seem to be able to alter your size without much trouble, suppose 
you show some spirit, and become just my size, neither less nor 
more Then we can fight for our dinner ” The demon thought 
there was reason in what the Prince said, so he grew smaller 
Then they fought, but the Pnnce slew the demon with his sharp 
sword 

After that the Prince roused his friends, saying “ O valiant 
ones' I have slain your fever ” Then he wrote to all the people 
belonging to the town, and told them they might come back and 
dwell in safety on condition of taking the Knife-gnnder as 
their king, giving him their richest and most beautiful maiden for 
his queen 

This they did with great joy But the Knife-grinder said 
“Sire, L must follow your fortunes” Then answered Prince 
Lionheart. “Not so' See, here is a barley plant, care for it, and 
water it well So long as it flourishes, know that I am well, but 
if It droops, know that I am m misfortune, and come and help 
me 

Then the Knife-grinder king remained behind, while the 
Prince, the Blacksmith and the Carpenter went on their travels 

By and by they came to another desolate city, and the Black- 
smith said “Oh' I remember now' a ghost’ lives here, and will 
allow no one to come near. We had best be off” “Not so,” 
said Pnnce Lionheart, “ First I must have my dinner, for I am 
hungry ” 

So they bought what they wanted from shops, laying the 
proper pnce on the counters as there were no shopkeepers 
Then the Pnnce said “ Oh Blacksmith ' do you cook food, for it 
IS your turn, whilst I and the Carpenter look through the town ” 

No sooner had the Blacksmith prepared the food, and it began 
to smell deliciously, than the ghost appeared, awful and forbid- 
ding The vahant Blacksmith didn’t stop to parley, but flew 

1 Churcl, the ghost of a woman who had died during childbirth They are usuallj supposed to 
inhabit deserted wells and old pipal tree' The story of the presence of a churel seems usually to 
arise from some case of accidental drowning They are supposed to be lery ugK, black skinned, 
wnth protruding stomach and natel, and feet turned backwards, they can howeter assume the form 
of beautiful women' 

1 * 
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into mother room md locked the door When the Pnnee returned 
ever so hungry there was no dinner to be found, and no Blacksmith 
So the Pnnee said Oh Carpenter do )ou cook the food^ 
and the Carpenter fared no better, and flevs into another room, 
and locked the door 

This IS too bad' said Pnnee Lionhcart, when he returned 
and he began to cook the food himself But when the ghost saw 
such a very handsome man she would not appear as an old hag 
but chang^ into a beautiful )oung woman 

However the Pnnee just looked at her feet, and when he saw 
thev were set on hind side before he knew at once what she was 
so he drew his sharp sword and said I mast trouble vou to 
take )our own shape again for I don t want to kill such a feeauti 
ful young woman At this the ghost shneked with rage, and 
turned once more to her own loathsome shape, but just as she 
dia so Pnnee Lionhcart gave one stroke of his sharp sword, and 
lo’ she was dead As soon as this happened the Blacksmith and 
tnc Carpenter crept out of their hiding places- 

The Pnnee wrote to all the townsfolk bidding them come 
back on condition of taking the Blacksmith to he their king and 
/ giving him to wife the prettiest nchest and best born mtidcn m 
the town This they did with pleasure 

After the wedding was over the Pnnee and the Carpenter Si.t 
out on their travels the Blacksmith king was loath to let them 
go, but Pnnee Lionhcart gave him also a barley plant, sajing 
\\atcr and tend it carefully So long as it flounshes know that 
I am well but if it droops then I am in trouble and do you 
come and help me 

The Pnnee and the Carpenter had travelled but a short wiv 
when the) came to a big town where the) halted to rest Now 
there was a l*nncess in the town who was as fair as the moon: 
the Carpenter saw her b) chance, and fell so dcs|>cratel) in love 
with hn* that the Pnnee took pit) on him and said, Mav ymt 
here and marr) the Pnnccss and I will go on m) travels almr^^ 
So the Carpenter was mamed to the Pnnccss »nd l«ramr 
and to him also Pnnee I lonheart gave a harlev plant and f 
set off on his travels alone L. 

After a time the Pnnee came to a river and wha was 
a tontshment to see a ruby ot enormous si/e floatini; down ihr ^ 
stream He watched it vsonders ruck till another and then 
another floitcd b\ This ts rer) curious ad hr, I mat po 
and find out vshence ihcr coroc 
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He travelled up stream for two day** and two nights, and came 
at last to a beautiful palace on the water’s edge By the palace 
gre\\ a tree, on a branch of which hung a golden basket containing 
the head of a beautiful young woman, every minute a drop of 
blood fell from the bleeding head into the water, became a ruby, 
and floated away down the stream 

Prince Lionheart was overcome with pity at the sight, and 
tears rose to his eyes He determined to search the palace and 
find out more about the beautiful and wonderful head 

He wandered through the marble rooms all richly decoiated, 
but not a living creature did he see At last in a sleeping room, 
on a lovely satin bed, he saw the headless body of the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen He thought at once, “ This 
must be the body belonging to the beautiful and wonderful 
head ” So he ran and fetched the head and placed it on the 
body, no sooner had they touched each other, than the maiden 
sat up and talked The Prince was overjoyed, and begged the 
beautiful woman to tell him who she was So she told him she 
was the daughter of a rich king that a y/;;;/' had fallen in love 
with her and carried her off to his palace, and that he was so 
jealous that every day when he left her, he cut ofl-' her head and 
hung it in the basket till his return. Then Prince Lionheart 
begged her to fly with him at once, but the Princess said, “ Not 
so First we must kill they/;/;; or he will pursue us ” Then the 
Prince said “You must ask him m what thing his life lies ” 
Then, shutting his eyes from the dreadful sight, he cut off his 
dear Princess’s head, hung it in the golden basket, and hid 
himself in the next room 

By and by the jtnn arrived When he was putting on the 
Princess’s head he cried, “ Fee ' Fa ' fum ' Manush-gandh ' 
This room smells of man’s flesh ” 

But the Princess wept, saying, “ How should I know anything' 
Am I not dead whilst you are away ' Eat me if you like, and 
then I shall be dead altogether ” But the y/;/;;, who loved her to 
distraction, said he w'ould rather die himself. “That would 
never do,” said the Princess, “ for if you were to be killed some 
day whilst you are away it would be very awkward for me I 
should neither be alive nor dead ” 

“Never fear,” answered the y;«;/, “I am not likely to be 
killed My life lies in something quite safe” “I am glad of 

1 The jwn is altogether Muhammadan, whereas the rest of this tale appears to be Hindu 
The incident of jinni falling in lo\e with girls is common in Muhammadan tales 
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that, said the deceitftil Pnnccss, 'tell me in uhat it lies, that I 
ma) help >ou to preserve it. But the jmn refused At lasr 
when the Princess coaxed and wheedled, and he began to get 
sleep) he answered *‘I shall never be killed except b) a Pnnee 
called Lionhcart, and then onl) if he can find the solitar) tree 
not far from here, where a dog and a horse keep sentinel, and can 
climb the tree, and kill the Matna' that sits singing m a golden 
cage and then cut open its crop, and kill the bumble bee that is 
inside But he will need to have a Irons heart or be verv wise 
before he can reach the tree and overcome its guardians ‘ How- 
can thc) be overcome^ asked the Pnnccss, 

‘In this wav said the jtnn^ who was dreadfuliv slcepv and 
tired of being cross questioned *ln front of the horse lies a 
heap of bones, and in front of the dog a bundle of grass, I-et 
him take a long bamboo and push thc bones to thc dog and thc 
grass to the horse and thev will let him pass, 

T he Pnnee overheard all this and set off at once to find thc 
solitar) tree which he did without an) difficOlt^ 1 he dog and 
the horse were savage and fierce but became mild and peaceable 
when the bundles were changed He climbed up thc tree sci7cd 
the indtni and began to twist its neck Just then the jinn who 
was slecpinc in thc palace, became aware of what was happening, 
and flew through thc air to do battle Thc Prince saw him 
coming and hastiK cut open thc maw is crop there he found 
thc bumble bee and just as thc jtnn was alighting on ijic-xj-ee 
thc Pnnee tore off the insects wings Instanth Xnr^jfrn fell Co 
thc ground with a crash, but he ran on determined to kid his 
cnem) Then thc Pnnee twisted off the insects legs and lo' 
nothing remained of thc jwn but thc trunk and when Pnnee 
Ijonhcart twisted thc insect s neck the life of the fwn went mi: 
entire!) 

Pnnee Ijonhcart returned to thc Pnnccss who was overjoved 
to hear of her t) rants death and said ‘I,et us return to mt 
father s kingdom ‘ Not so said the Pnnccss, first let us res 
awhile and sec what nches the palace contains ^ the) s aved 
and one da\ thc Pnnccss said, *1 will bathe in thc nver, and 
wash mv beautiful hair So she bathed in the nver and comfH-d 
her licautiful hair, eser) thread of which shone like poM Now 
thc Pnnccss was proud of her golden hair, and when one or two 
long strands came out m thc comb, ^hc md 1 w,ll no th 
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them into the river to sink in the nasty mud” So she made a 
cup from a pipal leaf, laid the golden hairs in it, and let it float 
down the stream 

It chanced that the river flowed past a big city The young 
king of that city was sailing on the river in a boat when he saw 
something sparkling like gold in the water, so he said to his boat- 
men — “Fetch me that glittering leaf” 

When he saw the golden hairs, he thought he had never seen 
anything half so beautiful, and said “I will never rest day or 
night till I find the owner ” 

So he sent for the wise women to find where the owner of the 
beautiful hair hved Said one old woman, “ If she is on earth I 
will find her ” Said the second, “If she is in heaven I will tear 
open the sky and bring her ” But the third said, “ IVah^ if you 
tear open the sky I will put a patch in it so that no one will be 
able to tell the new piece from the old ” 

The king thought the last old woman much the cleverest, so 
he bid her go and seek for the owner of the golden glittenng hair 
So the old woman set olF up the nver, in a grand boat, and by 
and by came to the palace of they/;/;/ She got out of the boat, 
sat down on the steps, and wept 

Now the Prince Lionheart had gone out hunting and the 
Princess was all alone She had a tender heart, and when she 
heard the old woman weep she said to her, “Mother, why do 
you weep?” 

“I weep,” said the wise woman, “to think what will become 
of you if the handsome Pnnee is slain, and you are left here in 
the wilderness alone ” 

“Very true,” said the Princess, and wept too 
That night she said, “Dear Prince, what should I do if you 
were killed?” Prince Lionheart laughed, saying, “That is not 
likely for my life lies in safety ” 

But the Princess wept still, and asked “In what thing, dear 
Prince, does it he, that I may help you to preserve it?” 

“It lies,” answered the Pnnee, ^‘in my sharp sword, which 
never fails. If it were broken I should die ” 

“Then da not take it with you when you go hunting,” begged 
the Princess, “it might come to harm ” 

But Prince Lionheart laughed at her fears However, the 
very next day, when the Prince was going ahuntmg, she hid his 
strong, bright sword and put another in its place, so that the 
Prince was none the wiser 
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And when the wi« woman sat under the window and cried 
she calied out joj'fully, ‘Don t cr) an> more, mother for the 
Pnncc 8 life is sde to>^V It lies in his sword, and that is safcl) 
hidden away in my cupboard 

Then the old woman stole off to the cupboard while the 
Pnncess slept, and took the sword then she made a big fire 
and laid the sword in it. As it grew hotter and hotter, poor 
Pnnee Ljonheart felt a hot ferer creep o\'er his bod> He 
looked to see if an}’thing burning had fallen on his sharp strong 
sword, but lo* it was not his own sword but a changeling * 

He cned out ‘I am undone! and galloped homewards But 
the wise woman blew up the 6rc so tlut the sword became 
red hot before the Pnne* could reach home, and just as he stood 
on the other side of the nver, a n\ct came out of the sword hilt 
the hilt rolled off and so did the Pnncc s head And thus he died 

Then the old wise woman said to the Pnncess, “Daughter 
)our beautiful hair is all tangled, come and let me wash and 
dress it against )Our husbands return So the) went down the 
steps to the water But the wise woman said ‘ Step into m) 
boat, sweetheart the water will be deeper out there Then 
while the Pnncess beautiful hair was o\cr her c)es, the wicked 
old hag loosed the boat, and they went dntting down the stream 
The Pnncess wept and wailed but she could do nothinc 
However she towed a great vow, and said 'iou wicked old 
thing )ou arc taking me awa) to some kings palace 1 know 
but no matter who he is, ! swear 1 wnll not look on his face for 
tweUc \cars 

So wKcn the) arnted at the cit\ the king caused a high pahcc 
to be built for the golden haircJ Pnncess, and there she lit cd 
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all alone, and no one was allowed to enter the courtyard but the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 

Now when the Prince Lionheart died, the barley plant which 
he had given to the Knife-grinder King drooped and languished, 
and when the rivet came out of the sword and the Prince’s head 
fell off, the barley stem broke right in two, and the ear tumbled 
_-cn to the ground The Knife-grinder King was dreadfully 
grieved, for he knew surely that some terrible trouble had be- 
fallen his dear Prince But he gathered an army together and 
set off to help. On the way he met the Blacksmith King and 
the Carpenter King, who were on the same errand Their 
barley plants had withered at the self-same minute Now when 
the three friends found that the three barley plants had withered 
and died in the self-same manner, their hearts were very sad, but 
they determined to revenge their Prince’s death if they could 
not save him By and by they came to the riverside, and there 
they found the Prince’s body all burnt and blistered, and the 
head lying on the ground close by They looked for the Prince’s 
sword, for they knew his life lay in it, and when they saw another 
in Its place, their hearts were sadder than ever Then they 
lifted the body and took it to the palace to weep over it, and lo ' 
there they found the Prince’s sword in a heap of ashes, all blis- 
tered and stained, with the rivet gone, and the hilt lying close by 
“That IS soon mended,” said the Blacksmith King So he 
took the sword and spun his wheel so swiftly that the blisters 
and stains disappeared like magic, and the sword was bnght and 
sharp as ever As he did so the burns and scars disappeared 
from the Prince’s body likewise, till at last he sat up and looked 
about him handsomer than ever 

“ Where is my Princess asked he, and told his fnends 
what had happened. “It’s my turn now,” said the Carpenter 
King “Stay you here while I fetch the Princess But first I 
must take your sword with me ” 

So he took the strong bnght sword and set off to seek the 
Princess 

By and by he came to the King’s town, and saw the high palace 
where the Pnncess lived He asked the townspeople who lived 
there, and they told him a strange Pnncess, and that no one 
was allowed to enter the courtyard, save the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water 

Then he disguised himself as a woodman and called out under 
the windows, “Wood, wood fifteen gold pieces for this bundle 
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of wood The Pnnccss who was sitting on the roof, bid her 
maidens ask whv it was so expensive 

“Because it was cut with this strong sharp sword, answered 
he Then the Pnnccss looked over the parapet and recognised 
Pnnee Lionhcart s sword. So she said “Ask him if he has anr 
thing to sell 

Then the woodman said, “I base a wonderful palanquin, and 
m the evening he took it to show to the Pnnccss- “Seat \our 
self in it O rnneess said he ‘ and tr) how it can flv But 
the Kings sister who was there said “lou must not go alone 
So she too got in and so did the wicked wise woman 

Then the Carpenter Kjng jumped up outside and lo’ the 
palanquin began to fl) like a bird hightr and higher 

I ha\e had enough Let us go doun said the King s sister 
But the Carpenter took her and threw her into the n\cr, over 
which they were then passing' but he waited til! thc\ came abo\c 
the high palace before he threw the wise woman down so she 
got smashed to pieces on the stones 

Then he the Princess and the trong bnght sword flew aw3\ 
to the jtmi j palace 

Pnnee I lonheart was o\eno\cd to see his dear l^nnccss again, 
and the) all sec out tor hts fathers kingdom 

Now when the poor old king his father the three armies 
coming he thought the) came to fight him so he went out to 
meet them and ^id. Take all m) nches but leave m) people 
in peace hor I am old and weak and cannot fight It would 
he different if m) son J’nncc Ijonhearl were here for he rs as 
brave as a hon but he left us ) ears ago 

ITien the I’nnce wept and told rus father who he was and 
that these were hi$ old companions the Knife pnndcr the Black 
smith, and the Carpenter ITien he showed him the polden 
hatred Pnnccss and c\cr) one was delighted and In cd happil\ 
ev^r after 

THL SON or SI M N MOTHl RS 
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“Your desire shall be fulfilled, and each of your seven wives, 
shall bear a son.” At this promise the king was greatly rejoiced 
and made elaborate preparations for appropriate festivities through- 
out the length and breadth of his kingdom. 

The seven queens lived in a splendid palace, and were attended 
by hundreds of servants and feasted on sweetmeats and confec- 
tionery Now one day the king went out hunting, and before he 
left the palace the Seven Queens said to him “Dear lord’ do not 
hunt towards the north to-day, or evil will befall you, for we have 
dreamt bad dreams.” 

The king to allay their fears promised faithfully not to hunt 
towards the north, but when he found no sport in the south, the 
east, and the west, he forgot all about the warning, and set 
off towards the north He was just going home m despair of find- 
ing any game, when a white hind with golden horns and silver 
hoofs flashed by him into a thicket 

He scarcely saw it, so quickly did it pass, but he was instantly 
filled with a desire to follow and capture it He therefore ordered 
his attendants to place themselves in a iing round the thicket, so 
as to encircle the hind This they did, and as the circle narrow- 
ed there stood the white hind panting and afraid but just as 
they thought to lay hands on her, she leapt right over the king’s 
head and fled to the mountains 

The king set spurs to his horse and followed soon leaving his 
suite far behind him 

On, on, he rode till he came to a ravine in the hills where there 
was nothing to be seen but a small hovel' he was tired with his 
long ride, so he stopped, entered the hut, and asked for a drink 
of water An old woman, ever so old, who was sitting spinning, 
bid her daughter bring drink, and when the girl came and 
held the vessel of water to the king’s lips, he looked into her 
eyes, and knew instantly that she was none other than the white 
hind with the golden horns and the silver feet 

Then he said to her — “Come home with me, and be my wife ” 
but she laughed, saying, “You have seven wives already *’ Then 
when he begged and prayed her to be his, she said, “You talk 
bravely of your love Give me the eyes of your seven 
wives, then I will believe you ” 


which the jogi told the king to gue to fais wnes — one each The king did so, and 8e\cn sons 
were born, one from each wife Six of the sons died, onl) one 6ur\ned, who became the Son of 
the Seven mothers Jogis are supposed popularly to have the power of granting offspring to 
childless persons, as have in fact all the saints or holy personages, according to the popular traditions 
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So the king went home and had the e^es of his seven wi\cs 
taken out, and then threw the seven poor bhnd creatures into t 
stro!^ tower whence the) could not escape After that he took 
the f^rteen c)es to the White Hind, who strung them u a 
necklace, and thre\^ it round her mothers neck, saving, Wear 
that, little mother, as a keepsake when I am gone 

So the king took the White Hind home as his bnde, and ga\c 
her the Seven Queens clothes and the Seven Queens jewels and 
the Seven Queens palace so she had e\er) thing that c\cn n 
witch could desire. 

Now soon after thar impnsonmcnt, the first Queen s bah) was 
born and the six other Queens were so hungry that they killed 
It, divided It into seven portions, and each ate her share 

The next da^ the Second Queen s bab) was born, and the) 
did the same with it and so on c\er) da) hll the last Queens 
bab) was bom on the seventh da) Now when the other Queens 
came to the )oung mother, and said Give us )our bab) to cat 
as we gave )ou ours she answered Not so See here arc the 
six pieces )ou me as m) share untouched, eat them, but 
lea\e me m) child, )ou cannot complain 

1 he other Queens were displeased, but could sa\ nothing 
1 hcv were jealous ncvcrrhelesi thar the >oung queen sKould have 
presets ed her bah) s life b) her sclf-dcnral and lortlhought 
At first too they disliked the handsome little bo\ hut the) 
soon found out what a treasure he was before he even began to 
walk he used to sit in one comvf of the pmon courtvard and scrape 
awav at the wall In an mcredtbU short space of time he hid 
scraped a hole large enough for him to creep through 

C^l he went, and soon returned laden with sweetmeats and 
comfits which he divided cquatl) among^ the Seven Queenv 
As he grew older he made the hole htnger and slipped 
out two or three times a da) to pla) with the little nobles in the 
town and he was so funnv so full of tncks and antics that he 
was sure to be rewarded b) some present or other, and whatcv'rr 
he received he took home to his seven mothers as he called 
the Seven Queens 

At last, one dav when he was quite a biR Ud, he took his Ikjw 
and arrow and went to the palace where ine \\hjtc Hind lived 
in splendour and magnificence 

I'lgeons were fluttenng round the white marble turrets 
taking good aim he drew hts how and shot one dead It came 
umhling down pas the verv window where the \Vhi r Hind wav 
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Sitting She got up to see what was the matter, and looked out 
There she saw a handsome young lad, and the moment she set 
her eyes on him, she knew by her arts that he was the Icing’s 
son — for she was a witch 

She became furious at the sight and at once determined to 
destroy the lad She therefore sent a servant to fetch him, and 
asked him to sell her the pigeon he had shot 

But the lad answered, “Not so This pigeon is for my seven 
blind mothers, who live in the dark tower, and would starve 
unless I brought them food ” 

Then the white witch said, “Oh poor souls if they could only 
get their eyes again Give me that pigeon, my dear, and I 
promise to give you back your blind mothers’ eyes ” At this the 
Son of Seven Mothers was delighted 

The White Hind then said “ My mother will give you the 
eyes, for she wears them as a necklace Take this message from 
me and she will give them without fail ” 

Then she gave him a bit of broken potsherd on which was 
written “Kill the bearer at once, and spnnkle his blood like 
water ” 

Now as the boy could not read he took the potsherd cheerfully, 
and set off to find the White Hind’s mother On the way he 
passed through a king’s city, where every one looked sad 

“What ails you all?” asked he Then the people answered, 
“The king’s beautiful young daughter will not marry, so there 
will be no heir to the throne when the king dies Every young 
man m the kingdom has been shown to her, but she will have 
none but the ‘ Son of Seven Mothers ’ Who ever heard of such 
a thing? However the king has ordered that every stranger who 
comes to the town shall be brought before the Pnncess, so come 
now with us ” Accordingly they led him into the presence, and 
no sooner had the Princess caught sight of him than she blushed 
saying, “Dear father, this is my choice” h 

Everyone rejoiced immensely at these welcome words, but the 
Son of Seven Mothers said, “I cannot stay now First I must 
fetch my mothers’ eyes, and then I will return for the wedding ” 
Now the princess was very learned and clever, so when she 

1 Appears to be an allusion to the long ob'oletc custom of hit.axam~ ara or sclt-choice of a 
husband b) Hindu princesses — the most popular form ot marriage among Vedic Arj-ans In the 
i\lahabharata there is an account of Swapmvara of Draupadi Griffith in hi' Idylls Jrotr tie 
barskrit gi\es an admirable metrical account of the S«ajam\ara of Indumati and Aja from the 
Ra^hjvrrja The refusal of a prince's to choo'c a hu'band till a certain man comes is a a cr) 
common feature in German Folklore 
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heard his stor^ she said Shew me the message hen she 
saw the treacherous words written on the potsherd and she said 
nothing to any one but quicth took another potsherd, wro e on 
It, * Take care of this lad, and gi\c him all he desires. Then 
she gave this to the Son of Sc\cn Mothers, and kept the other 
potsherd henelf 

So the Son of Se\ en Mothers set off to find the \\ hite Hind t 
mother 

She was a hideous old creature, and grumbled a good deal when 
she read the potsherd, but at last she took on the necklace 
of c)es and ga\c it to him, sa}ing 1 m sorry there arc onh 
thirteen of them but I was hungry last week and ate one 

1 he lad was onlj too delighted to get anv at all he 
humed home os fast as he could and ga\e the eves to his sc\cn 
mothers Tsso a piece to the six elder Queens, Init onlj one to 
the youngest, saMng “Dear little mother 1 will he \our other 
c)c always 

1 hen he set off to join his princess hut as he was passing 
the White Hind s palace he saw some pigeons on the roof He 
drew his bow and shot one it came fluitcnng past the window, 
and the White Queen looked out, and lo ’ there was the handsome 
lad alive and well 

She was funous and sent for him to tell her what had 
happened 

When she heard how he had brought back the thirteen eves 
and given them to the seven blind Queens, she nearlv died of 
rage and spite However she said she was charmed to hear of 
his success and told him that if he would give her thrs pigeon 
also, she would reward him with the jogi s wonderful cow whose 
milk flows ill da^ long and makes a tank as big as a kingdom • 

The lad nothing loth gave her the pigeon while she in return 
bid him go and ask her mother for the cow giving him as l»c 
fore a potsherd on which was wnttrn • Kill this lad wilhmi: 
fail and sprinkle his blood like water 
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So the Son of Seven Mothers set off on his err.ind, but first 
he vept to see his dear Princess She read the potsherd, and 
save him another as before. 

Now when the lad reached the old witch’s hut, shewed hei 
the potsherd, and asked for the jogi's cow, she grumbled dread- 
fully , saying “ My daughter must be mad to give all her 
treasures away,” However she told the boy how' he was to get 
the cow, bidding him above all things not be afraid of the 
eighteen thousand demons that kept watch and W’aid ovei the 
treasure ^ 

So the boy set off boldly Bv and bye he saw a milk-w'hite 
tank guarded by the eighteen thousand demons. They w'ere 
frightful to behold, but he plucked up courage and w'histled a 
tune as he walked through them looking neither to the right noi 
to the left At last he came to wdicre the jogi’s cow stood, 
white, beautiful and tall, while the jogi himself, who was king of 
all the demons sat milking her day and night, and as he milked 
the milk streamed from her uddei and filled the milk-white 
tank 

Then the jogi scowled and said “ What do vou w'ant here?” 

The lad answ'ered as he had been told to do by the old witch • 

“I want your skin, for Raja Indra wants a new kettledrum, 
and say^s your skin is nice and tough ” 

Then the jogi began to shiver and shake, for no jog lor jinn or 
witch or demon dares disobey Raja Indra’s command.^ 

So he fell at the lad’s feet saying “Spare me, and I will give 
you anything you desire, even my beautiful cow.” At first the 
boy pretended he would not listen, but after a while he said, 
“well give me the cow, and I daresay' I shall find some other 
tough old skin that will answer my purpose as well as yours ” 

Then the jogi overwhelmed him w'lth gratitude, and the Son 
of Seven Mothers drove off the cow 

He marched home as fast he could, and gave the cow to the 
Seven Queens, who were delighted to possess so marvellous an 
animal They toiled from morning till night making curds and 
whey', and selling it to the confectioners, and still they colild not 
use all the milk, so they became ncher and richer day by day 

1 There is no direct explanation of these 18,000 demons as far as 1 know — Kamadhenu \ms 
gilarded by Indra s guard or attendants, who were in the older mythology the Maruts or winds 
and in the latter his innumerable court 

2 This IS , against mvtholog^ Indra was king of heaven, a ruler of gods, angels or fairies, but 

not of demons of beneficent and not malevolent spirits Among the Buddhists Indra as Sakra 
became the chief of the angel' ' 
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Then the pnnee set off once more to jom his dear pnnccss 
but as he passed b> the White Hinds pallet, he saw some 
pigeons cooing on the turrets and could not resist sending a bolt 
after them, and one fell dead just beneath the tiindow where the 
White Hind was sitting She looked out, and lo’ there was the 
lad alive and well She grew whiter than c\cr with rage and 
spite. She sent for him, and when he told her how kindU he 
had been reca\cd b) her mother she nearly had a fit so angr% 
was she and furious Howc\cr she smiled swccti), sating, ‘ 1 
kept mv promise, did I not^ Gi\c me but this pigeon and \ou 
shall hate everything the world contains for I wilTgitc \ou the 
millionfold nee that npern in a night 

The young Ud was delighted at the \cr> idea gave her the 
pigeon and rccat'cd in return a potsherd on which was wntten — 

* He has escaped )ou twice KjII him this time without fail, and 
spnnkle his blood like water 

The Son of Seten Mothers act off to find the old witch, but 
on the way he went to see his dear Pnneess. She as usual read 
the potsherd, and gave the lad another in its place, on which 
was written, Once again care for the lad, for his blood shall be 
sour blood 

The old hag burst out into a rage when she saw this and 
heard what the lad was to get However she dared nut disobei 
her daughter, so she bid the lad go towards the north till he 
came to a nee field full of golden nee guarded bv* eighteen mil 
lions of demons. Do not be afraid o\ them she said * look 
neither to the nght nor to the left but go straight to the middle 
of the field and pluck the tall car of nee which grows m the 
centre Do not take more or le*s and above all do not look 
round 

The lad did as he was bidden and soon found the field ol 
golden nee guarded b\ the eighteen miltioni of drmom- He 
looked neilhn' to the nght nor to the left but walked strarpht tn 
the middle of the field, plucked the high goMen tar which pew 
m the centre but as he was returning soft vi) cn callctl to h»rr 
sajin^ 1 akc one more oh please lake one mn c* *ndo*eMr*cr 
was Ml sweet that he turned nnind to sc** whrrcc i cm'' Sn 
sooner had he turned than he Inrcarne a I ihr hnu ot aiV r» 

1 he old hip Was icmbU fngh ent ! when the lii i'hI no re'u n 
an I d riding her diuph cf s arger set out to Vcifch f 1 n 

She serv soon came upn the Kra, of ***J In ly 

wi chtnll wfa bi 1 Kip,*'T J hr pi herrd th'- ai'--* 
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loistened them with water, and shaped the paste into the image 
f the lad Then she put a drop of blood from her little finger 
ito the mouth of the image, and immediately the lad stood 
efore her alive and well She scolded him soundly for disobey- 
ig her orders, saying “ I save you this time to please my 
aughter, but don’t try these tricks any more if you please ” 
Then the Prince went home with the millionfold rice that 
ipens m a night, and gave it to the Seven Queens, who became 
o rich that their wealth was noised abroad all through the city 
Then the Prince went back to his dear Princess and married 
ler When the bridal ceremonies were over, she said “Take 
ne to your own house, and I will restore you to your father’s 
avour ” So he took her home to the Seven Queens Then she 
3id him build a palace exactly the same as the King’s palace, and 
[vhen It was finished she bade him ask the King to a feast The 
(K^ing, who had heard much about the mysterious Son of Seven 
Mothers, came determined to find out the truth of the matter 
What was his astonishment when he found himself in a palace 
exactly like his own It was only to be equalled by his wonder 
when he was received by the young Prince as a revered father, 
and conducted at once into the presence of the Seven Queens 
He was dumb with amazement till the young Princess, his 
daughter-in-law, stepped forth, and with much grace related to 
him the whole story The King’s heart was moved, and 
what with the sight of his -Queens’ sorrowful faces, and his hand- 
some young son with his beautiful bride, his anger rose against 
the wicked witch who had wrought all this mischief, and he 
ordered her to be put to death 

So they buried the witch and ploughed up the ground and the 
Seven Queens walked over her grave into the palace, where they 
lived ever after 


LAMBIKIN 

O nce upon a time there was a wee lambikin who frolicked 
about on his little totteimg legs One day he met a jackal 
who said, “ Lambikin, I.ambikin, shall I eat you^” 

But Lambikin gave a little frisk, and answered — 

“To Granny’s house I go 
There I shall fatter grow. 

And you shall eat me so ” 
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The jackjU thinking this reasonable, let the lambikin paw 
and soon afterwards the lambikin met a \'ulturc, who said — 
‘Lambikin, Lambilan, shall I eat jou? 

But the lambikin answered os before, and the ^'uIturc, think 
ing It was onl) reasonable, let the little fellow pass 

And so on with a tiger, a wolf and a dog, undl all the wild 
animals and birds had let little lambikin pass to go to his grannj s 
house and get fatter And they all licked their lips at thinking 
what a nice little mouthful he would be on his way back 

Now when the lambikin reached his grann) s house he said to 
her, “Grann) please put me into the com bin, for I haNC 
promised to get ut. When Granny heard this, she of course 
put him into the corn bin at once, and there the greed) little 
creature remained for seven dap and ate and ate and ate until 
he was so fat that he could scarcelj waddle 

Then his grann) said it was time for him to go home as he 
was fat enough for an) thing But the cunning little lambikin 
said — 

If I do Grannv dear, some wild animal nu) eat me on the 
wa\ back The best plan will be for )cnj to make a little 
drumikin out of the skin of m) little brother that died, and then 
1 can sit inside and trundle along 1 am as tight as a drum 
mvicif 

So his Grannv made a little drumikin, and lambikin lat inside 
and trundled alonp B) and b) he met the vulture, who 
called out ‘ Urumikin have vou seen I-Jmhikin’ Then the 
Jjimbikin calkd out Irom inside — • 

in the forest and so arc )ouI 
On Ijtilc Drumikin’ Turn’ Turn’ loo' 

‘ llow ver) annovmg, replied the vulture and sighed to 
think of the nice mouthlul he had lost while the craft) Umhikin 
trundled on gailv giving the same answer to all the animals he 
nc and chuckling at bis own clevcrne<s At last he met the 
ja ka! hut the jackal was no to l»e don- Hr recognised ihr 
larnbikms voce and said Oh youve turned voursrlf insije 
out have vuu^ Come out of that' fhen he tore oj»rn the 
drunikin ord grbbtevl up lambikm ‘ 



THE TIGER, THE BRAHMAN AND THE JACKAL 

O nce on a time a tiger was caught in a trap. He tried in vain 
to get out through the bars, and rolled and bit with rage and 
gnef when he failed By chance a poor Brahman came by “ Let 
me out of this cage, oh pious one,” cried the tiger 

“Nay, my fnend,” replied the Brahman wisely, “you would 
probably eat me if I did.” 

“ Not so,” swore the tiger with many oaths “ I would be foi 
ever grateful, and serve you as a slave ” 

Now when the tiger sobbed and sighed and wept and swore, 
the pious Brahman’s heart softened and he opened the door of 
the cage Out popped the tiger and seizing the poor man, 
said — “What a fool you are Now I shall eat you, for I am 
famished after having been cooped up so long ” 

In vain the Brahman pleaded and prayed The most he could 
gam was a promise to abide by the decision of the first three 
things he chose to question as to the justice of the tiger’s action 
So the Brahman first asked a ptfal tree that was standing by, but 
the ptpal tree rephed coldly — “What have you to complam 
about ? Don’t I give shade and shelter to every traveller who comes 
by, and don’t they tear down my branches to feed their cattle 
afterwards'* Don’t whimper, but be a man’” 

So the Brahman went sadly further afield till he saw a buffalo 
turning a well, but the buffalo gave him no better answer, 
saying, “You are a fool to expect gratitude’ Look at me' 
Whilst I gave milk they fed me on cotton seed and oil-cake, but 
now that I am dry they yoke me here, and give me refuse for 
fodder ” 

The Brahman sighed, but wandering on asked the road what 
It thought of the matter 

“What nonsense’” cried the road, “to expect anything else’ 
Here am I, useful to all, yet everybody, nch or poor, great or 
small, tramples on me as he goes past, and gives me nothing but 
pipe ashes and gram husks ” 

So the Brahman returned sad and sorrowful On his way he 
met a jackal, who called out. — 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Mr Brahman >* You look as miser- 
able as a Jatt in a shower'” 

The Brahman told him all that had happened 

Folklore m the Punjab collected bv Mr' F A Steel, wth notes b\ Lieut R C Temple, 
B Sc , F R G S , M R A S , etc TVe Irdtcn Antiquary, Vol XII — 1883, pp 176-7 
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How very confusing, sanl the Jackal, T\hcn the recital was 
ended Would jou mind telling it me oxTr again, fore\er) 
thing has got mixed up so 

And the Brahman told it all over ogam but the jackal onK 
shook his head in a distracted sort of wa) and could not 
understand 

It 13 very strange, said he sad!) ‘but it all goes in at one 
ear and on at the other I wilt go to the place vs here it all happened, 
and then perhaps I shall be able to give a judgment 

So the) came to where the tiger was waiting for the Brahman 
and sharpening his teeth and claves 

lou VC been aveav a long time, growled the beast ' but 
now let us begin efir dinner 

Our dinner’ thought the Brahman as his knees knocked 
together with fnght what a very delicate waj of putting 

it^ 

One me five minutes, my lord, he pleaded, in order that 
I ma) explain matters to the jackal here who is somewhat slow 
in his wits, 

1 he tiger consented and the Brahman began the whole storv 
ov er again, not missing a single detail and spinning as long a ) arn 
as possible 

Oh mv j»oor brain' oh’ my poor brain ' cried the jackal 
wringing its |UW5, Lecmesce' How did it iHJgin? lou were 
in the cage and the tiger came walking b) and 

hat a tool vou are* miemiptca the tiger / was m the 

cage 

Ics ofcours-’ cned the jackal pretending to ircnihle with 
fnght / was in the cage So I wasnti Oh dear, where are 
wits^ The cage was in the Brahman and the tiger came 
No the liner was m the Brahman and the cage came walknp 
In Oh, aunt mind me* Begin vour dinner, lo I shall never 
understand 

)OU shall cried the tiger in a rage With the ja kal fi 
h s » upidit) jhj'l iindersvand me Now hnk a me* I 

am th*- tiger 

^cs nn IrrJ 
* And rha s the jl-ahnin 
^ ri r*iv lo d 

\rJ tf It V the cage 

\rd / wav in he cage you 4- 

— n — I IrJK mv I ] 
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“Well,” cried the tiger impatiently. 

“Please, my lord, how did you get m^” 

“ How^ In the usual way, of course ” 

“Oh, dear me' My head is beginning to whirl again Don’t 
be angry, my lord, but — please — what is the usual way?” 

At this the tiger lost patience, and jumping into the cage, 
cned — 

Tilts way' Now do you understand?” 

“Exactly so,” gnnned the jackal, deftly shutting the door, 
“As we all were " ” 

THE RAT’S WEDDING 

O nce upon a time a rat was caught m a shower of ram Being 
far from shelter, he set to work and soon dug a hole in the 
ground, in which he sat as dry as a bone Now while he was 
digging he came on a fine bit of dry root “This is quite a pnze,” 
said he to himself, “I must take it home ” 

So when the ram was over, he took the dry root m his mouth, 
and set off home On the way he saw a man trying to light a 
fire while his children stood by and howled with hunger, “Dear 
me,” said the rat, “what an awful noise' What is the matter.?” 

“The bairns are hungry,” answered the man, “and want then 
breakfast, but the fire won’t hght because the sticks are wet, so 
how can I cook the bread?” 

“If that IS all,” said the good-natured rat, “take this dry root 
I’ll warrant it will make a fine blaze ” 

“That’s really most kind of you,” replied the man gratefully, 
“and m return take this bit of dough ” 

“ What a clever fellow I am,” thought the rat as he trotted 
off, “what bargains I make' Fancy getting food that will last me 
for five days for an old stick' Wah'” 

Soon after he saw a potter trying to pacify thiee little 
children who were howling, and crying, and screaming “Dear' 
dear' what is the matter?” asked the lat 

“The bairns are hungry,” answered the potter, “ I haven’t 
any food to give them ” 

“ Is that all?” said the soft-hearted rat “Here take this dough, 
cook It quickly ” 

“You are most obliging,” cned the potter delighted, “and in 
return take one of those pipkins ” 

Folklore m the Pinjab co'ected by Mrs F A Steel, with notes bj Lieut R C Temple, 
BSc,FRGS,MRAS, etc# The Indian Antiquary, Vol XI — 1882, pp 226-9 
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The rat n-aa delighted at this exchange though he found the 
pot rather hard to carry At last, however, nc managed to 
bahnee it on his head, and wentgingcrU tink a tink, tink a tlnk 
down the road, saying to hirascif How clc%-er I am' what a hand 
at a bargain’ Wahl 

By and b\e he came to where some cowherds were milking a 
buffiilo in the jangal and ha\nng no pail they used thcir shoes 
instead Oh fie’ cned the rat quite shocked Vhat a nast\ 
tnck! Why don t )ou use a paiP 

Haven t got one, growled the cowherds sulktU The> did 
n t see v.hy the rat should call them over the coals. 

‘ Is that all? cned the cleanly rat 'Here take this pipkin 
I can t bear dirt’ 

The cowherds were delighted took the pipkin and milked 
awa) till it was quite full Then thc\ brought it to the rat, sa\ 
ing— ‘Here little fellow dnnk )our fill as a reward 

‘Come’ None of that’ cned the rat, who was as shrewd as 
he was good natured as if I could dnnk the worth of mj pipkin 
at a draught’ / c$aU net h9U tt! Besides I alwa)S make good 
bargains and )ou must just give me the buffalo 

Rubbish' returned the cowherds W ho c\ cr heard of such 
a price^ Beiides whar could \ou do with such a big beast* The 
pipkin was about as much os vou could manage 

I.ea\c that to me said the rat, * all sou have to do is to 
gi\c me the buffalo 

All nght said the cowherds laughing So just to humour the 
rat and for the fun of the thing thc) loosed the buffalos halter 
and began to tic it to thc rat f talk 

No’ no’ shouted he m a great hurr) It won i He safe 
tJierr b> if that big brute were to pull the skin would 
come off* and then where should I he* Jlr it round ms neck 
instead 

So the\ tied thc rope round the rats neck and he se* otl 
gaily towards home but when he came to the end of the tether 
not a step further could he go for the hulTalo saw a fin»* tuft oi 
grass m another direction and marehc\l off* to eat it an 1 (hr ra 
wjIU nilly Had to tru behind Bat he was much too pr w 1 to 
confess the fact so he no.ldcd his head path to the eowherdt 
and said la ta, I shall go home this wai \ Is » litfb 1 
abinit perhaps but it is much shadier An I when the cfmKt 
bun osit laughing he took no notice I ut liKiknl ai d gm^r J at 
jwk Me 



Tin: n i t wedding o’-i 

“After all,” he said to himself, *Svhen one keeps a buffalo, 
one- has to look after it when it is grazing There is plenty of 
time before me, and the beast must get a bellyful of grass if it is 
to give any milk ” So he trotted about amiably after the buffalo 
all day, making believe all the time But by the evening he 
was dead tired of it, and was quite glad when the buffalo lay down 
under a tree to rest 

Just then a bridal party came by, and sat dowm in the shade 
to cook some food. 

“What detestable meanness,” grumbled the palanquin-bearers 
and servants, “fancy giving us plain with never a sciape 

of meat in it It would sei ve the skinflints right if we left the 
bride in a ditch ” 

“Dear me,” said the rat, “what a shame’ I sympathise with 
you entirely, and to show you how I feel for you, I will give 
you my buffalo, kill it and cook it.” 

“ Phooh’” returned the servants, “what rubbish^ Who heard 
of a rat who owned a buffalo?” 

“Not often, I admit,” replied the rat with pnde, “but look 
yourself don’t you see I am leading the beast with stnng?” 

“ Bother the stnng’” cried a great big hungry bearer, “Mastei, 
or no Master, and I’ll have meat for my dinner' ” 

Whereupon they killed the buffalo, and cooked the flesh, 
saying “ Here little ratskin, have some palau in payment ” 

“Now look here ' none of your sauce'” cned the rat, “you 
don’t suppose I am going to give you my beautiful buffalo that 
gave quarts and quarts of milk for a wee bit of its flesh No ' 
I got a loaf for a bit of stick, I got a pot for a little loaf, I got 
a buffalo for an earthen pot, and now I’ll have the bnde for my 
buffalo, and nothing else'” 

The servants by this time having satisfied their hunger became 
rather alarmed at what they had done, and came to the conclusion 
It would be best to escape while they could So leaving the 
bnde in the dola they bolted in different directions 

Then the rat drew aside the curtain, and in his sweetest voice, 
and with his best bow begged the bride to descend She hardly 
knew whether to laugh or to cry, but as anything was better 
than staying alone in the jangal, she followed him as she was bid 
The rat was delighted to find by her rich dress and jewels that 
she was a king’s daughter, and went trotting along, saying to 
himself, “Oh, what a clever fellow I am' what bargains I do 


1 Boiled nee seasoned 
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make to be sure ’ Wah* wah* hen thej amved at hi» hole, 
he said to the bnde with a polite air — “ Wcicorae, Madam, prav 
step in I Will show )ou the wa> Whereupon he ran in first, 
but when he found the bnde didn t follow, he put his nose out 
again, sa}ing testily— * Whjr don C )oa come? It s rude to keep 
)our husband waiting 

‘M) good Sir, laughed the bnde, ‘ I can t get in 
There is something in that, replied the rat thoughtfull), 
‘I must build >ou a thatch somewhere In the meantime sit 
under that wild plum tree 

‘ But I m hungr), said the bnde 

‘ Dear me, that s % er) sad, returned the rat, < I 11 fetch ) ou 
something in a tnee 

So he ran into his hole and returned vvnth on car of millet and 
one pea “There s a fine dinner, said he tnumphantly 

M can t eat that, whispered the bnde * I want pjldH and 
cakes and sweet eggs kof/oj^ and sugar-drops, I shall die if I 
don t get them 

Dear, dear' said the rat fretlull) “what a bother a lindc 
s' Whj don t >ou cat the wild plums^ 

I can t li\c on vsild plums replied the bnde beside* thev 
ire on!) half ni>e and 1 can t reach them 

‘Rubbish' cned the rat )ou must eat them for to*night, 
and to-morrow )ou can gather « basketful and sell them in the 
CTtf, and then >ou can bu\ sugar-drops and sweet eggs and 
ko/tdj and cakes. 

So the serj next morning the rat c!iml>ed up the plum tree 
and nibbled *oa> at the stalks till the fnnt frll down 1 hen 
the king s daughter gathered them op unnpe as thev were ard 
earned them to the town m a basket calling out 

Green plums I sell' green plums 1 sell, 

Princess am I rat s bnde as well 
As hhe passed b) the jkiUcc her mother heard the \mcc and 
ran out— -csTr *o happ) to find her daughter safe again for thr\ 
thought she had been eaten bs wild l»cas v So thej fcastrd and 
were rerj merr> Bs and bvr who ♦himUl come to the dn-v Imi 
tbr rat with a big suet He was in a Ingh ful ngr and caPrd out 
•(n\r me n\ wife' give me ny wife* 1 eave a s ick *nJ I 
go* a loaf I gase a l^f and I a p't 1 g»se a i'' •’v^t I 
gf t a Kl/falo 1 gise a bj/filo amt I p** a h sfe fuse m> 
wite' Ci>r m mv s*iir*’ 

ISS.W ^ * 
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”1^’ son-in-Iaw,*' said the s\ih old Queen, “what a fuss )ou 
make’ who wants to take awa) Nour wife^ On the contrary we 
aie delighted to see you. Just wait .1 bit till I spread a carpet, 
and then we will receive \ovi in sivlc ” 

The rat was mollified h^ the old Indy's politeness, and waited 
patiently outside, while the cunning old thing cut a hole out of 
the middle of a stool, and put a red-hot fiaming stone underneath 
covering up the hole with an iron saucc-pan hd, then she threw 
a fine cmhroidercd cloth over all, and called out, “Come in now, 
nn dear son-in-law, and rest vonrself ” 

“Dear me’ how clever I am' what liargains I make'” said 
the rat to himself as he climbed on to the stool “Here am I 
the son-in-law of a real live Queen' What will the neighbours 




say ^ 

He sat down on the edge of the stool at first, and after a time 
he said, “Dear me ' mother-in-law ' how hot your house is ” 
“You are sitting out of the wind there,” said the wi]\ Queen, 
“sit more in the middle It’s cooler tlierc ” 

But It wasn’t' for the saucc-pan lid had become so hot that 
the rat fairly frizzled W'hcn he sat down, and stuck so that he 
left all his hair and the best part of his skin behind him, before he 
managed to escape, how'ling and vowing that he never, never, 
never w'ould make a bargain anymore 


THE JACKAL AND THE TIGER 

A n old dger was in the habit of hunting m a particular 
jn7igal 

One day he caught a jackal and was proceeding to eat it when 
the jackal said- — 

“Before you eat your dinner, had you not better kill that other 
tiger, or whilst you are lazily asleep he may hunt your forest, and 
perhaps kill you ” 

“"What tiger?” asked the king of beasts 
“Come with me and I will show you,” answered the jackal 
So he led the tiger to a well, and bid him look down When 
the tiger saw his reflection m the water he hemmed and hawed, 
saying — “That’s a poor old beast, and he isn’t doing any harm 
He won’t rob me why, he looks half-starved ” 

“He has caught a fine fat jackal though,” said the wily 
prisoner, looking over the well too 

Folklore in the Punjab collected b\ Mrs F A Steel, with notes by Lieut R C Temple, 
B Sc , F R G S , M R A S , etc I'he Indian Antiquary Vol XII — 18S3, Page 177 
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^ he has, cned the tiger, “what s homd old thief 
And without pausing a moment he leapt down the well and 
was killed on the spot. 

And the jackal went home laughing* 

DEATH AND BURIAL OF POOR HEN SPARROW 

O nce upon a time there lived a cock-s}>aiTOW and his w ifc, w ho 
were both growing old But the cock-sparrow was a ga\ 
bird old as he was and cast hts c)cs upon a li\clj \oung hen, 
and determined to mam her Sothep hadagrandwedcLng c\crv 
one was \er> men-} except the old wife, who went out and sat 
on a tree disconsolately just under a crow a nest W hilc she was 
there It began to nun and the water fell dnp, dnp on her 
feathers but she was too sad to care Now it so happened that 
the crow had used some scraps of d)cd cloth in building its nese, 
and when the) got wet the colours ran and went dnp dnp, 
on the old sparrow till she was as ga) as a peacock \\ hen she 
flew home the new wife was dreadfull) jealous of her old 
CO wife* and asked her where she had managed to get that lorclr 
/ dress, 

IjsiU enough she replied I just went into the d\ers 
vat 

I will go too thought the new wife I won t have that old 
thing better dressed than I am 

So she flew otT to the d\er s and went pop into the middle of the 
sat but It was scalding hot andshewashaIfdeadl>eforeshcinanagrd 
to scramble out ^lrtnwhlIc the old cock not hnding the new 
wife at home flew almut distracted m search of her and wept sale 
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tears when he found her half drowned and half scalded with all 
her feathers awry by the dyer’s \at 
“What has happened’” qvioth he 
The poor draggled thing could only gasp one 
“'N'h co-w’ife got dved, 

But 1 fell into the \at.” 

So the sparrow took her up tender); in his hill, and flew awav 
home with her Just ns he was crossing a big river the old 
hen-sparrow looked out of the nest, and when she saw her old 
husband bringing his bride home in such a sorrv plight, she 
burst out laughing, and called out 

“One is vexed, and one is giieved, 

And one laughing is carried on highd' 

At this her husband was so enraged that he could not hold his 
tongue, but shouted out — “Hush, hush, )ou vulgar old thing ” 

Of course when he opened his mouth to speak the poor 
draggled bride fell out, went plump into the river, and was 
drowned 

Whereupon the cock-sparrow' was so distracted with grief that 
he picked off all lus feathers, till he ;;as as bare as a ploughed 
field, and went and sat quite naked on a pipal tree and wept 
Then the pipal said to him* “What has happened’” 

“Don’t ask me,” said cock-sparrow “It isn’t decent to ask 
questions when a body is in mourning ” 

But the pipal wouldn’t be satisfied, so at last with sobs and 
tears the poor bereaved cock-sparrow said — 

“ One hen painted, 

And the other was dyed, 

And the cock loved her ” 

Then the pipal was overwhelmed with grief too, and said “ I 
must mourn also ” So it shed all its leaves on the spot By and 
bye a buflFalo came in the heat of the day to lest in the shade 
of the pipal, and was astonished to find nothing but bare twigs 
“What has happened to you^” said the buffalo “you were as 
green as could be yesterday ” “Don't ask me,” whimpered the 
pipal, “where are your manners’ Don’t you know it isn’t decent 
to ask questions when people are mourning’” 

1 This rhyme alludes to a pro\erb founded on a common tale The \erses usuall) run thus — 
First she was texed, next she gne\ed 
The otlier went across mounted on the shoulder 

And the story goe» that a man who had two wues had to cross a river Both wives wanted to go 
across fi^st, but in the end lie took the joungeft on his shoulder and left the elder behind to 
struggle across as she best could The younger wife mocked the elder with the above words 
Hence the sting of the old sparrow’s speech in the text 
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But the buffalo insisted, and at last with sobs and sighs the 
pipal said — 

* One hen painted, 

And the other was d\ cd 
And the cock !o\cd ficr, 

So the pipal shed its leaves 

‘Dear! dear’ dear' cned the buffalo * How ver) sad’ 1 must 
mourn too So she immediate!) cast her horns and wept and 
wailed After a while she went to dnnk water in the nver 

‘ What IS the mitteH cned the nver ‘ And what have \ou 
done with your homs^ 

* Hou rude )ou are’ wept the buffalo, can t )ou see I am 
in deep mourning? Don t )ou know it isn t manners to ask 
questions’ 

But the nver insisted till the bufiTalo with man) sjghs said — 
One hen painted, 

And the other was dved 
And the cock loved her 
bo the pipal shed its leaves 
And the buffalo her horns 

Dreadful’ cned the nver, and wept so much that its wa er 
became quite salt 

B) and b) c a cuckoo came to bathe in the nv cr \\ hat has 
happened’ said the cuckoo, ) on arc as salt as tears 

Done ask me mourned the nver its too dreadful for 
word* 

But when the cuckoo insisted it sajJ.— 

One hen painted 
And the other was died 
And the cock loved her, 

^ (he pipaf shesJ its frave*, 

\nd the ItuflTalo her horns 
th river became salt 

Oh dear’ oh dear’ cnr<l ihe cucV.o*i bow vcfv sS 
I must mourn too “vi he plockr I mi an cvr an I went 3'’ ! •» 
bv a tndremin * sho}» and wrj 

Whi s the nitter’ crml Bhaptu thr trad»-ifn n 

IXm r as*v mr snUcIlfil the cuckoo i m s i h **<t j 1 f ' 
su h t fre5w’ 

Hu when thr tri'lesrun I'eiis nl t''e curk« i m J 
“ ()"r hen \ a»r rd 
A'^S t* e r her w»v s’vrd 
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And the cock loved her, 

So the pipnl shed its !ca^ es, 

And the bufTalo her horns, 

So the n\cr became salt, 

And the cuckoo lost an eye " 

" Bless me,‘’ cried Bhngtu, “but that is most distressing. I 
really must mourn too ” So he wept and wailed till he lost his 
senses, so that when the king’s maid-ser\anl came to biiv from 
him, he gave her pepper when she asked for turmeric, and 
onion when she asked for girhc, and wheat when she asked for 
pu Isc. 

“Dear me, friend Bhagtu,” cried the mnid-servant, “what’s the 
matter with ^ou to-day^” 

“Don’t” cried the tradesman, “don’t ask me' what can a man 
in such dreadful grief as I am know ‘about onions and garlic and 
turmeric and pepper? It is too, too awful'” 

But at last at the maid’s entreaties he said — 

“ One hen painted. 

And the other was d\evi. 

And the cock loved her, 

So the pipal shed its leaves, 

And the hufialo her horns, 

So the nver became salt, 

And the cuckoo lost an eve, 

So Bhagtu went mad ” 

“Oh how sad'” cried the maid-servant, “I must mourn too ” 
So she went to the palace saying dreadful things “What is the 
matter^” cried the queen, “what distresses \ou?” 

“Ob'” cried the maid, “such dreadful news,” 

‘‘ One hen painted, 

And the other was dyed, 

And the cock loved hei, 

So the pipal shed its leaves, 

And the buflklo her horns, 

So the river became salt, 

And the cuckoo lost an eye, 

So Bhagtu went mad, 

And the maid took to swearing ” 

“Dear me,” cried the Queen, “that is very sad, and I ought 
to mourn too ” So she set to work and danced as hard as she 
could till she got out of breath Just then in came her little son, 
saw her dancing, and asked hei why ^ 
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One hen pointed 
And the other was dyed, 

And the cock lo\ed Kcr, 

So the pipal shed its leaves, 

And the bufllalo her horns, 

So the nver became salt 
And the cuckoo lost an eve, 

So Bhagtu went mad, 

And the maid took to swcanng, 

So the Queen took to danang 
said the Queen and went on dancing 

I 11 mourn too cned the Pnnee, and immcdiatclv began to 
pla) the tambounne and dance Hearing the noise the King 
came in and asked what was the matter Oh’ said his son, 
One hen painted 
And the other was dyed, 

And the cock loved her 
So the pipal shed its leaves 
And the buffalo her horns, 

So the river became tab, 

And the cuckoo lost an eve 
So Hhagtu went mad 
And the maid took to swearing 
So the Queen look to dancing 
And the Pnnee took to drumming 
Capital’ cried the King sciring a rithcr and thrumming awav 
as he danced too Then all four organ to iing 
One hen painted, 

And the other was dj^cd 
And" the cock foverf her 
So the pipl she! iis leaves 
And the mifTilo her ho-nr 
Sq the nv*er hrcamr S4l{ 

And th^ cuckoo lir an eve 

So Mhaptu wen nid 

An 1 the maid toiik ?n «*cj in, 

So the Q'Jcn tof k to dace 
An I the Vnr>’t ti-* k 1 1 !rumr*trg 
And ihr Ki-ip k Jo 
And that was the {nifsal of th** 1 n 



THE SPARROW AND THE CROW 

A sparrow and a crow once agreed to cook Khijri^ for their 
dinner The crow brought pulse and the sparrow nee, and 
;he sparrow did the cooking When it was ready the crow came to 
:laim his share “No,” said the sparrow, “you are dirty, go and 
svash your beak in the tank yonder, and after that sit down to 
dinner.” 

So the crow went to the tank, and said — 

“You-’re Mr Tank, 

I am Mr Crow, 

Give me water. 

That I may wash my beak. 

And eat my khtjrt 

See the bird’s playfulness, 

I am a clean crow ” 

But the tank said “ I will give you water if you will go to 
the deer, break off one of its horns, and dig a hole m the ground 
close by me, and then I’ll let my water run in clean and fresh ” 
So the crow went to the deer, and said— 

“You are Mr Deer, 

I am Mr. Crow, 

You give me a horn. 

And I will dig a hole, 

And take out the water, 

That I may wash my beak, 

And eat my khijrt 

See the bird’s playfulness, 

I am a clean crow ” 

But the deer said “I’ll give you my horn if you will give me 

some buffalo’s milk, for then I shall grow fat, and breaking my 

horn won’t hurt me ” So the crow went to a buffalo and said — 

“You are Mrs. Buffalo, 

I am Mr Crow, 

^ \ 

You give me milk. 

That I may give it the deer to drink, 

, And break his horn. 

And dig the hole. 

And take out the water. 

And vash my beak, 

1 

Folklore in the Punjab collected bj Mrs F A Steel, with notes b\ Lieut R C Temple, 
E Sc , F R G S , jM R A S , etc T/e Jndtar Antiquary, Vol IX — iSSo, pp 207-9 
1 A di-^h of rice and dal 
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And cat mj khijn 
See the bird s plaj fulness 
1 am a clean crow 

But the buffalo said Bnng me some grass first, 
gi\e )ou milk* 

So the crow went to some grass and <aid — 
‘*^ouarcMr Grass, 

I am Mr Crow, 
ou gt\ e me some grass, 

That I ma) girc it the buffalo 
And take her milk, 

And gi\c It the deer to drink, 

And break his horn 
And dig the hole 
And take out the water 
And wash m) beak 
And eat m> khijn 
See the birds pU\ fulness 
I am a clean crow 

f Hut the g-ass said **Gct a sj^de first and then sou 
^ me up 

So the crosk went to a blacksmith and said — 

**'lou arc Mr Blacksmith 
I am Mr Crow 
'You give me a spade 
And 1 Will dig the grass 
That I ma) give n the buffalo to cat 
And take her milk. 

And give It the deer to dnnk 
And break hts horn, 

And dig the hoi- 
And take out the wa'cr 
And wash mr beak 
And eat mjr khijn 
See (he birds plas fulness 
I am a clean crow 

j teasure, said the Ida Lsmi h * if > no will I” 
fire and blow the bcllowi 

So the crow I’epan n I i,h th** fire and b’o* the '» 
n 1 1 dc n:! tel! mtrj the m d Ik s t fl e nre ar I was I -ret 
s^i ihs wis the end ot him and t^** sj i-^rTw j ) 
n 
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SIR BUMBLE' 

O nce upon a time a soldier died, lea^'^ng a widow and one son. 

They were very poor, and at last matters became so bad that 
they had nothing to eat 

‘‘Mother’” said the son, “give me two rupees, and I will seek 
my fortune in the world ” 

“Oh’ ho’” said the mother, “and where am I, who haven’t a 
pice w'herewith to buy flour, to find two rupees?” 

“There’s that old coat of my father’s,” answered the lad, 
“look in the pocket, perchance there might be something there ” 
So she looked, and behold’ there were three rupees down in the 
very corner of the pocket “More than I bargained for,” said 
the lad, laughing. “See, mother’ here is one for you, and I’ll keep 
the other two for myself to pay my way until I find my fortune ” 
So he set off to find his fortune On the way he saw a tigress, 
licking her paw and moaning terribly He was going to run away, 
but she called to him faintly, saying “ Good lad, take this thorn 
out for me, and I shall be for ever grateful ” But the lad an- 
swered, “Not I ’ why, if I begin to pull it out, and it pains you, 
you will kill me with one blow ” 

“No’” said the tigress, “I will turn my face to this tree, and 
then when the pain comes I will strike the trunk ” 

“All right,” answered the soldier’s son. So he pulled out the 
thorn, and when the pain came, the tigress gave the trunk such a 
blow that It split all to pieces Then the grateful tigress said, 
“As a reward take this box, only don’t open it till you have 
travelled nine miles ” So the soldier’s son set off to find his 
fortune with the box Now when he had gone about five miles, he 
felt certain the box was heavier than it was at first, and every step 
he took It seemed to grOw heavier and heavier Still he tried to 
struggle on, but wHen he had walked eight miles and a quarter, his 
patience gave way, and he cried — “I believe that tigress was a 
witch, and is playing ofF her tricks on me. I will stand it no 
longer Lie here, you wretched box. Heaven knows what you 
contain, and I don’t care ” 

Folklore in the Pubjab, collected b) Mrs F A Steel, with notes b) Lieut R C Temple, 

^ B Sc , F R G S , M R ' A' S , etc 7'^e 'Indian Antiquary, Vol X — i 88 r, pp 40-3 

1 The story is fairly well-knbwn in the Punjab and is Muhammadan It possesses considerable 
hterary merits remarkable from, their absence in most Panjab tales The treatment is humorous 
and in many places poetical, and the tale as a whole gives the idea of its having been at some 
period committed to writing The description of “Sir Bumble” as being a mannikin “one span 
high with a beard one span and a quarter long” occurs in T/Se Arabian iVig/5/i and in some German 
tales It IS possible that Muhammadans brought the talc in with them during some of their 
irruptions , 
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So sapng he threw the box down vnolcntl) It burst open, and 
out stepped a little old man He wasoni) one span high, but hts 
beard ^as a span and a quarter long 

He began to abuse the lad roundl} for throwing him down 
hard Upon mj word said the soldier s son *but \ou arc 
weight) for )our sixe, old gentleman And what ma) vour 
name be? 

Sir Bumble, snapped the one span mannikin 
Upon m\ word, said the soldiers son, ^tf \ou are all the 
box contained I m glad I didn t trouble to carrj it further 

That 5 not polite returned the mannikin perhap if )ou 
had earned it the full nine miles ^ou would ha\e found some 
thing better It doetn t matter, however for I m quite good 
enough for you, and I shall serve \ou taithfullj accoraing to mj 
mistress orders. 

Serve me’ Then I wish )ou would serve me with some 
dinner for I m might) hungrv Here are two rupees to p) for 
It. Vo sooner had the soldier s son said this than with a ImWi’ 
bing’ Sir Bumble whuaed awt) through the air to a eonfee 
tioncrs shop in the next town 1 here he stood the one span 
mannikin with the spn and a quarter beard behind the preset 
vTng pn and erred m ever so loud a voice Mo’ ho’ Sir 
Confectioner, bnng me sweets 

The confectioner looked about but could not set onv one Vr 
Humble was so small that he was quite hidden h\ the prr^crvjnp 
pn so he cnetl still louden Ho no' ^tr Confectioner hnnp me 
sweet 

Then when the confcetioner lookni about in v-am lor the 
tmtomcT, the mannikin gotangrv and ran and pnchrtl him on the 
Irgs and kicked him on the foot wvino— Im^mdent knave do 
\ou mean to mv )ou cant sec nr? v\hv I wat siandtop cNnr 
i'eside the preservong pn 

1 he confectioner •I'olc^iscd humhh, ard broupH out h \ 
sweets Sr Bumble chose al*mu • rrjn ("o IM ) f then, ant 
said Here tic them up m vnvt hirg, and pi'c fh m in i> m> 
hand I Hearn then home'* 

1 hcv It l*c a pood weight smiled the c nfeet'^jnrf 
W hi V thi tn \ru’ srappet! Bumh’*' ji I I li i 
»rul heft veru rnorev He jtnjrle I the tw i ‘ h* 

pvlc' 

AUrj h <r sad hr rran ch*ncrJu1l iflrlrdu/T 

a i I 'iced ^ 1 p ' e f- Bwr'’ t < hi- I » 'la* * k * 
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boom’ bing' he whizzed off with the rupees still in his 
pocket. 

He alighted at a corn-dealer’s shop, and standing behind a 
basket of flour, cried loudly, “Ho’ ho’ Sir Baniah, bring me flour.” 

Then the corir-dealer looked about for his noisy customer, but 
could see no one Sir Bumble cried again “Ho ’ ho ’ Sir Baniah, 
bring me flour ” And when the man didn’t answer, he flew into 
a violent rage, and ran and bit him m the leg, and pinched and 
kicked him, exclaiming* “Impudent varlet, do you mean to say 
you can’t see me'^ Why I was standing close beside you behind 
that basket ” 

The corn-dealer apologised humbly, and asked Sir Bumble 
how much flour he wanted “Two mayis^' said the mannikin 
“Two mans^ neither more nor less Tie it up in a bundle, and 
I’ll take It home ” 

“Your honour has a cart with you doubtless, or a beast of 
burden, for it will be heavy ” 

“ Do as I bid you,” shrieked Sir Bumble stamping his foot, 
“and here is your money” He once more jingled the two 
rupees in his pocket So the corn-dealer tied up the flour m a 
bundle, and placed it in Sir Bumble’s hand, when whizz ’ buzz ’ 
the mannikin flew off with the rupees still in his pocket 

The soldier’s son was just wondenng what had become of the 
one span mannikin, when with a whirr he alighted, and wiping 
his face and panting, said “I hope I’ve brought enough, but 
you men have such terrible appetites ” 

“ More than enough,” laughed the lad when he saw the 
bundle 

Then Sir Bumble cooked the bread, and the soldier’s son ate 
three cakes and a handful of sweets ; but Sir Bumble gobbled up 
all the rest, saying at each mouthful, “You men have such 
terrible appetites ” 

After that the soldier’s son and his one span servant travelled 
on and on till they came to the king’s city. Now the king had a 
daughter called Princess Blossom, who-was so lovely, and tender, 
and slim, and fair, that she only weighed five flowers 

Every morning she was weighed in golden scales, and always 
the scale turned when the fifth flower was put in, neither less 
nor more 

Now It so happened that the soldier’s son caught a glimpse of 
the lovely, tender, slim, and fair Princess Blossom, and he fell 
dreadfully m love with her He would not sleep, or eat his food 
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and said all da) to hi$ faithful mannikin, Oh dear Sir Bumble' 
cany me to the Pnneess Blossom that 1 ma\ see and speak to 
her 

‘ Carr) )ou’ snapped the one spun manmkin, "thats a 
IikeU stor), wh) )Ou re ten times as big as I am "iou should 
catT) me 

But when the soldier s son begged and pra)ed, and grew thin 
and pined aw aj thinking of the Pnnccss Blossom, Sir Bumble 
who had a kind heart, was mo\ed, and bid the lad sit on his 
hand Then with a tremendous boom' bing' there thc\ were 
m the palace It was night time and the pnneess was asleep 
she woke however with Sir Bumble s booming, and seeing a 
handsom* >oung man beside her w-as quite frightened She 
began to scream but stoj^ped when the soldiers ion with great 
jxjTitcncss begged her not to be alarmed After this thc\ began 
to talk together and Sir Bumble stood at the door, where he 
struck a bnck upxin end so that nohod) could see him, and did 
sentr) Now when morning was breaking, the soldier s son, and 
the Princess Blossom, tired ot talking, had both fallen asleep 
1 Sir Bumble the faithful senunt thought to himself, 'Someone 
will be coming soon then he will be killed and if 1 wake him 
he won t go So without more ado he jnit his hand underneath 
the bed, and lung' iKwrn' earned it into a large garden outside 
the town There he see down the bed m the shade of the biggest 
tree and pulling up the next Ingres: h) the roots threw it ore 
his shoutaer and marched up on J dow n krepng guard 

Before long the whole town wras in commotion. T he Princess 
Blossom had been carried off and cstr)hoJ) turned out to look 
for her Bj- and by a onecsed Kotwal came to the parvlen 
gate \Mui do sou want here? enrd saltan Sir Bumble 
» T he Pnneess Blossom answered the Ko wil *1 (( blos'om 
sou’ get out of m garden will )ou* shneked the one ipn 
mannikin with hit span ar«J a quarter (ward \kirh rKat h"' 
l^chboorrJ the Ko wat « sa hard wi h th** tree iKit » 
awav, nearts throwing the rider 

1 he poo Ko wal wen siraijjSt rn the km? and ij I 
Mate* p! I art sure the Pnnfru B! hwi n ii in Hhir H '■esi 
pa-'rn cut’ ic the town onl* there n a teml ij vj mi Ink 
sen r) »Ko nph s w K a tree 

l>irnlhrkir w'f wi K h-nei J- ' i-rn ta p dna • 

I If 1 tore* in Bat t Pj'^b rwihtii’'-r‘- 

bi‘f wrrr k and iV fe»i an *•»> I ri- r ^ r' r jh 
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awoke the young couple, and they determined at once to fly 
with each other So when the fight was over, they all three set 
out to see the world. 

Now the soldier’s son was so enchanted with his good luck in 
winning the Princess Blossom that he said to Sir Bumble, “ My 
fortune is made I shan’t want you any more, you can go back 
to your mistress ” 

“Pooh'” said Sir Bumble, ‘‘that’s what you all think 
There’s trouble before you yet However, have it your own 
way, only take this hair out of my beard, and if you want my 
help, burn it in the fire ” 

So Sir Bumble boomed off, and the soldier’s son and the 
Princess Blossom lived and travelled together happily At last 
they lost their way in the ]angals one day, and had nothing to 
eat or to drink When they were just about as hungry as they 
could be, a wandering Brahman appeared Hearing their story, 
he said, “Oh poor children' come home with me, and I will 
give you something to eat ” 

If he had said “I will eat you”, it would have been nearer 
the mark, for he was no Brahman, but an ogre dreadfully fond 
of handsome young men and slender girls They went home 
with him, and he said “ Now get ready what you want to eat 
here are all my keys, you may open all the cupboards except 
that with the golden key Meanwhile I will go and gather 
firewood ” 

Then the Princess Blossom began to prepare the food, and 
meanwhile the soldier’s son opened all the cupboards He saw 
such lovely jewels, and dresses, and cups and platters, and bags 
of gold, that his curiosity got the better of him, and he said 
“ I Will see what wonderful thing is in the cupboard with the 
golden key” So he opened it, and lo' it was full of men’s 
skulls picked quite clean Then he flew to the pnncess and 
cried “We are lost' this is no Brahman, but a horrid ogre” 
Just then they heard him at the door, and the princess had 
barely time to thrust the hair into the fire before the ogre 
appeared. At the same moment a boom, boom, binging noise 
was heard m the air coming nearer and nearer Then the ogre 
I (who very well knew Sir Bumble’s powe:^ changed into a heavy 
ram which poured down in torrents, but Sir Bumble turned into 
the storm wind which beat back the rain Then the ogre chang- 
ed to a dove, and Sir Bumble pursued it as a hawk, and pressed 
It so hard that the ogre had barely time to change into a rose and 
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drop into Raja Indras lap', as he sat listening to some dancing 
girJs singing Then Sir Rumble, quick as thought changed into 
an old musician, and standing beside the bard who was strum 
ming the Ji/ur, said ‘ Brother you arc tired let me plav Then 
he plajed so wonderfull) and sang with such piercing sweetness 
that Raja Indra said * What shall I gi\c \ouai a reward^ Name 
It and It shall be )ours Then Sir Humble said ‘Onl\ the ro^e 
in your lap ‘I had rather )ou asked for something more or 
something less, answered Raja Indra TTis onb a rov, but it 
fell from heasen ne\crthclcss take it He threw the rc«c 
towards him, and lo' the petals all scattered on the ground Sir 
Bumble threw himself on his knees and gathered them up but 
one petal escaped, and changed into a mouse T hen Sir Bumble 
changed into a cat and caught the mouse All this time the 
soldier s son and the Princess Blossom were waiting to see wha 
would happen in the ogre s hut Suddenly with a boom' bin^’ 
Sir Bumble am\cd, shook his head and said ‘^ou two had 
better go home ) ou can t take care of ) ourselv cs, *>0 he gather 
cd together all the lewcls and gold m one hand, and placed the 
j Pnnccss and the soldier s son on the other and flew through the 
air to thar home, where the poor mother who had been lining 
on one rupee was delighted to see them 1*hen with a louder 
lung' boom' than c\er and without w'aitmg for thanks Sir 
Bumble whizzed out of sight ami was never seen anv more 
But the Soldiers vin and Pnnccss Blossom happd' 

e\cr after 


im M ANKI 1 BOM 

O nce upon a time there W 4 s a httlc l»o\ who went to live wi h 
his aunt and he set him to tend shrep 'vialldiv lon^ he 
tended sheep in the wjids and Mew on h 1 li tlr shep'irnl * J 
from morn nil eve Now one d»v a great I g wolf «, p-itril a-id 
looVeil hunpnl) at the little bov and then a htv fa sheep a*-! 
laid Ij tic 1*01 thall I ta! yo-j o HHir s'lecj ' 

I hen the Htllr l-ov orswerr-l 1 dmt Mr Wif I 

mu ask m\ aunt ” 
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So all day long he pla\ ed on the pipe, and in the evening when 
he brought the flock home he asked his aunt, saying: — 

‘•Auntie, dear, a great big \\olf asked me to-day if he should 
eat me or my sheep Which shall it be?" 

I'hen his aunt looked at him and then at the fat sheep, and 
answered sharply, — “ Wh), of course'” 

So the little shepherd went oft* with his flock next morning 
and blew away contentedly on his pipe till the w'olf came, 
and then he said —“If vou please, Mr Wolf, auntie says you are 
to eat me." 

Now the wolf, savage as he was, could not help having just a 
little pit\ for the tiny shepherd with his tiny pipe, and said 
kindly, — ‘‘Could I do anything for you after I have eaten 
you? " 

“Thank you," replied the little shepherd, “if you w^ould be 
so kind after you have picked my bones to thread my ankle bone 
on a string and hang it on the wild oak' that w-eeps over the 
pond yonder, I shall be much obliged " 

So the wolf wdien he had eaten the little bov and picked the 
bones did as he had promised, and hung the ankle bone by a 
stnng to the branches of the oak, where it danced and 
swung in the sunlight, and the winds whistled softly through it 
Now one day three robbers who had just robbed a palace 
came by, and seating themselves under the oak began to divide 
the spoils Just as they were beginning to divide the golden 
pans and the silk apparel and the silver vessels into three heaps 
a jackal howled, and at the same instant as luck would have it 
the Little Ankle Bone’s thread snapped and down it fell on the 
head of one of the thieves like a stone. This the thieves consider- 
ed to be a warning,® and whispering to each other that they 
were discovered they fled, leaving the treasure behind them 
“Now,” said Little Ankle Bone to himself, “I shall lead a 
fine life ” So he went into the town and bought a new shepherd’s 
pipe, and played so sweetly on it that all the beasts of the field 
and forest and all the birds of the air and the very fishes in the 
pond flocked to hear him Then Little Ankle Bone built 
marble basins round the pond for the animals to drink out of, 
and sat all day under the oak and played to them, and in the 
evening the does and the tigresses and the she-wolves all came to 

1 Its branches grow \cry low, frequcntlj touching the ground 

° Dogs barking (or jackals howling) during an enterprise is as commonl) considered a bad omen 
in India as in Europe 
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him to be milked Some of the milk he drank and the res 
flowed into the pond until at last it became a pond of milk v. hich 
grew bigger and bigger dav b) da) 

At last an old woman passing b) heard the shepherd s pipe 
and following the sound came to the pond of milk She was 
wonder strucK, espeaalh when Little Ankle Bone called out 
Fill ) our pitcher mother fljl > our pitcher All ma\ dnnk who 
come hither " 

So she filled her pitcher with milk and went her waj And as 
she joumejed she fell in with the kin^ of the countr), who 
while hunting in the forest had lost his wa) Seeing the old 
woman s pitcher he called out — Gn e me a dnnk of water, good 
mother for I am half dead of thirst 

It IS not water but milk, m) son replied the old woman 
which I got from the Milky Pond ponder 
* The Milks Pond cncid the king, and bc^n cnquinng 
After a while he determined to go and sec it for himself W hen 
he reached it and saw all the animals dnnking out of the marble 
basins and heard Ijttle Ankle Bone pla>ing ever so swcctlv 
under the oak tree he md aloud — I II hare the little piper if 1 
die for It 

No sooner did Little Ankle Bone hear this than he set off at a 
run with the king after him Never was there such a chase lor 
Little Ankle Hone hid himself m the thickest hners and ihnrni, 
and the king was determined to have the little pper 

At last the king caught him and instant!) it Ixipan to thiindrr 
and lighten lernblv hereupon I title Ankle Hone c if 1 
out — 

Oh whv do V mi thunder and lighten 
dirk heavens^ 

^our none ts as no hing to what will an e 
\\ hen the docs that iie wamng m vam 
for the milling 

Find poor little Ankle Bon** reft from 
thei rvrs 

He wep and wjilrd so iFa the kirg, \rri j. Fr Hi F a*i 
ankle bene in hit hand let t*T h«lr ctrt urr j >1 irk in th** f »- ' 
And there I jftle Ankle Bo-e stdl • s ur V t^-^- < ik ffre | ’iv 
ipg on his herds p{< wFde a! th*" aei" ♦ l‘ e t 
ecme to 1*1 rn arj d mk ru of thr r * b r 
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THE KING WITH SEVEN SONS 

O nce upon a time there lived a Raja who had seven sons, and he 
determined within himself that he would marry his seven 
sons into the family of any king who had seven daughters 

Now there lived at the same time a king who had seven 
daughters, and he, too, determined to marry his seven daughters 
into the family of any king having seven sons 

Accordingly both kings started a party of Brahmans bearing 
betrothal presents in search of what was wanted ^ It so happened 
that the two parties met by chance on the banks of a running 
canal, and stopped there to bathe They fell to talking to each 
other, and found out they were both bound on the same errand 
They were delighted to find that God had caused such a meeting, 
as otherwise they might have had to go a long way without 
falling in with the object of their search, so without further ado, 
they exchanged the presents and went home to their respective 
masters, who were much pleased to learn that God had granted 
all their desires 

The king with the seven sons fixed the marnage day, prepared 
the procession, and was about to start, when his youngest son 
said — “Oh king, if we all go, some enemy may come in our 
absence, and take away our country from us ” The king answered, 
“ IV e are obliged to go, but you can remain if you like ” So the 
lad stayed Now one day as he was going into the palace for his 
dinner, his aunt said to him — “You give yourself as many airs 
as if you were going to marry Princess Panjphularani ” 

Whereupon he was vexed, and said, “I can’t go now, but 
when the king returns I will certainly go and marry Princess 
Panjphularani, and if I don’t bring her, then I’ll never see your 
face again ” 

As he was coming out again, an old woman stopped him, and 
said, “ My son, hear my words, for I am in great distress, and 
you are a Pnnce, and can help me” But he answered “My 
good woman, I can’t stay I have some very important business ” 
Then said she, “You are in as great a hurry as if you were 
going to marry Princess Panjphularani ” 

Folklore in the Punjab collected b) Mrs F A Steel, with notes b> Lieut R C Temple, 
BSc,FRGS,MRAS, etc ‘the Indian Antiquary, Vol XI — 1882, pp 73-6 

1 ‘Zika, a present of rice, etc , taken b> the purohit or ftmilj priest of the proposing famil) to 
the other Properl}, it is onl} the bride’s father that sends the tika to the bndegroom The 
purofnt! gi\e the ttka to each other, not to the parents or famih Barbers are also emplojed for 
this purpose 
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A little further on the road he saw four faqirs squabbling and 
asked them the cause of their quarrel The) answered ‘ Our 
guru IS dead, and has left four things behind him his wallet 
his staff his brass pot, and his sandals » The pnnee said, “ Arc 
these thinCT so precious that \ou should fight o\cr them’ 

Then tnc) answered ‘Oh Pnnee the \*a)uc of these things 
IS \ cry great Listen the first pocket of the wallet will make 
and produce anything the person who smells at it desires cxccp 
that It cannot make a man, the second ^>o^kct can e\cn make a 
man TTic staff will hnng a dead man struck b) it three rimes 
to hfe again The brass pot if properh cleaned and washed 
will give the person who cleanses it ihirtv six kinds of sumptuous 
food* And lasth, he who wears the sandals can go whcrc\cr he 
pleases 

Then the Pnnee thought and said There are four of lou 
and four things take one each and be utisfittl Pul the\ 
replied We can t agree about it for when one wants a thmq 
all the others want it also do )ou decide 

So the Pnnee shot four arrows into the air in four directions, 
j sasing * hoe\ cr first finds the arrows shall hat c first choice 
Now as soon as the four faqiri ran off to get the irrowi the 
Pnnee seized the wallet the brass pot and thr staff and slippng 
on the sandals said lake me to the cil\ of IVinccss 
i’anjphularani and sure enough thither thev took him without 
dcia) 

Pcncath the jrabcc of the Pnnccss an old woman was hvinj 
and the Pnnee found lodging with her Now one day when the 
oM woman was awws at work the I’lince frit hungrj so hr 
bethought him of the brass p<it which ht washed ird finned 
h immcdiatrlv produced the tir>d» «rf sump u fUi trr** 

\\ hdc he was rating the oM worran rcturnesl hrfi'r hr 
some to ra likewise and no vKiner hid shr tas r\! it thin sS*' 
said 'Mr son lue with me always 
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person -who ^*ls^ted the Pnnccss, but when the king asked him 
how he v,ent^ he answered **Up the stairs. 

The king was ver\ angr) at this, impnsoned the guard tor 
neglecting their dut^, and ordered the Pnnee to be hanged 
The Pnnee begged to be allowed first to speak to his adopted 
mother the old woman and when his request was granted he 
took her aside and said. Mother when 1 am dead, come in the 
night, and carry off m\ bod) then take m) jogi s staff*, and hi 
me with It three times and I shall come to life again 

TTic old woman did as she was bid and sure enough the Pnree 
came to life again He then took his sN'allct put on his sandab, 
and si,ent to the Pnnccss Phularani Then he made her smell at 
the first pocket of the wallet and lo* she turned into a monkci 
I he Pnnee then left the palace, and nhen next morning the 
gardener t wife came she onl) found a monkc\ , w htch rushed »! 
her, and tned to bite her 

Meanwhile the Pnnee took his brass pot, his staff* and his 
wallet, and putting on his sandals went into the citj and cned 
out * Doctor* Doctor’ If any man is changed into an animal I 
f possess the power of gmng him his proper slupe once more 

1 hen some soldiers who knew what had hapi'cnei! at the palace 
took him to the king who asked him Is it true that xou can 
transform a bewitched person into his ow n shape again * If some 
one were chanced into a raonkc), could )Ou put him straij ht 
agam^ The Pnnee answered I could do it in six months Imt 
no one must interrupt me Then the king agreed and ordrre 1 
at the Prince s request that no one else should po into the j lUce 
for SIX months 1 hen the Pnnee went inside the place ami ma 'f 
the Pnnccss smell the second pocket of the wilirf Shi* imrred 
atels became a woman again There the) rrmairrd haj') b 
together for six months and when the time was up th'* I rtr^r 
went out and to’ 1 the guard thi the cure was tompf fe T I rn 
the king came with h*s mint ers a^'d courtien and al! wr c dr 
lighted tt c the Pnncr»s o^cc 

Then the king utd to thi^ Pnree * \ik tv* if fcwi’s* i" I 
vtru shall ht\r it Stj she I riree ia J ‘fnvf me ) ur tU 
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gi\c Then the Serpent father asked again, ‘1 cll me \^hat \cw 
desire and it is )ours. But again the pnnee answered “I have 
everything that God can give However, when he asked the 
third time, he answered — “1 want nothing, bur I should like 
\ournne At this the Snake father became verv sorrowful but 
taking tlie nng off his finger said, ‘It I had not promised I 
would have turned vou into a heap of ashes on the *pot for \ou 
have asked for my most treasured |iossesvion But to redeem mv 
promise take the nng and go 

Now when thev ^ot outside the king s son said to the 
serpent s son \\ hat is the use of this nng to me and wh) did 
vou make me ask for it’ It would have been better if I hid 
asked for heaps of gold and silver instead of this nng 

But the snake said I will tell )ou how to use the rm^ 
First make a hoh place ' put the nng in the middle spnnklc it 
with butter milk and then no matter what )ou ask tor, voor 
desire will be instantl) granted 

T hen th** pnnee went on hrs wa^ with the magic nng H) 
and b) he came near a city and said to himself I must see il 
what the serpent (old me is true So he madei hoU pUre jni 
the nng in the middle spnnkicd butter milk over it and said 
Oh nng get me some sweetmeats for dinner 
No sooner had he said this than the sweetmeats ^*;'eareJ 
Then the pnnee ate hn dinner ami set off to the tin iTicre hr 
heard a proclamation which icl forth that whosoever should Injil ! 
a golden palace with golden stairs to it m the mids ot the sea m 
the space of a single night should be given halt the ktngilTo 
and tne kings daughter m marnige l»ut if he tiikd hr sKj jU 
be beheaded 

bo the pnnee went to (he court ind at I Oh m\ 1 I '“dl 
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quietly, they said among tliemselves “ How will he build the 
palace?” 

Towards morning however the prince awoke, got up, and 
made a holy place, put the nng m it, sprinkled the butter-milk, 
and said “ Oh ring, build the golden palace with the stairs in the 
midst of the sea ” And immediately the palace appeared, stairs 
and all The sentries seeing this ran and told the king, who 
came with all his court, and there sure enough was the golden 
palace with the golden stairs built in the midst of the sea Then 
the king gave the prince half of the kingdom, and the princess 
for his bride on the spot, but the prince said, “ I don’t want your 
kingdom,” and went off to the palace he had built in the sea 
However, they sent the princess after him, and he took her into 
the palace, and there they lived together 

Now, when the prince went hunting, he took the dog with 
him, but left the cat and the parrot m the palace to amuse the 
princess 

On the day when he returned she was very sorrowful, and 
when he asked her what was the matter, she said, “I want 
to be turned into gold just as you made this palace of 
gold ” 

So to please her the Prince made a holy place, put the ring in 
it, sprinkled the butter-milk, and said, “ Oh ring, turn my wife 
into gold ” And immediately she became a golden princess Now 
one day when the pnnce was out hunting, the princess washed 
her head, and while she was combing her hair, two golden hairs 
fell from her head 

She said to herself, ‘‘ My golden hairs are of no use here, for 
there are no poor people to whom I might give them ” So she 
made a cup of leaves, put the hairs into it, and let it float away 
over the sea 

At last It drifted to the shore where a washerman was at work 
When he saw the cup of leaves with the golden hairs in' it, he 
was very much pleased, and took it to the king of that country, 
who in turn showed it to his son, and the prince was so struck by 
It, that he declared he would marry the owner of the beautiful 
hair or die 

Saying this he lay down on a dirty old bed, and refused to eat 
or drink anything. Now when the king saw his son’s state, he 
was very sorrowful and cast about how he could find the golden- 
haired princess, and called all his ministers and nobles to discuss 
the matter They thought it over, and agreed that no one butTi 
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wise woman could help So the king called all the wise women 
of the CTt) and one of them said “ I will do it on condition 
that the king grants me all I ask 

Then the wise woman had a golden barge made in which was 
a siher cradle swinging from stficen ropes took four boatmen 
and set sail in the direction whence the cup of leaves had come 
telling the boatmen to stop roxnng when she put up her finger, 
but to go on rowing when she put it down 

In two or three months the) reached the golden palace 1 hen 
the wnsc woman knew at once that this must be the place where 
the golden pnneess fi\ed, so she put up her finger and the 
boatmen stopped rowing Then she went into the pala-c and 
when she saw th- princess sitting there ^hc went up to her 
swiftl\, put her hands on her head ’ and said ‘I am )our 
ount 

Hut the princess said I nc\er saw )ou before Then the 
wi^ woman answered Mv child, \ou were quite a bah> when I 
used to MStt m) sister 

Then she sat down h) the pnneess, and talked to her, ar 1 
ined with her in the palace 

One da) she asked the princess ^our palace is in the nuJst 
of the sea Tell me how it is sour husband comes and f 
The pnneess answered • \\c have » nnp which gives us anr 
thing we want, and b) its help mv husband comes and fws 
never forgets his nng but takes it with him 

1 hen the wise woman uid M) daughter, supp^rung a tiirr 
were to kill vour husband how would )tnj pet twit rf this 
palace’ 

T he j nnccjs thought there was some tru h mwhst th*" woman 
laid, so that nrght alter her husband hid com- in, inj they Kv I 
had their supper and we e going to b-xf ih* said fa * V/f 

IHninc a wild animal were is kill )ou when sou ace h irfjrr an * 
hid the fin^, wi h sou thr e would b n> vit fo look 
atfer me here and t sh-rod dtr ha j.ive' nt the 
1 he pnner though the t was f-tvoq m whi iK j in r t 
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when they reached the bottom of the golden stairs, she said, 
“Let us have a sail in this golden boat ” So they went into the 
golden boat, and then the wise woman raised her finger, and the 
boatmen began to row The princess, when she saw this, wept 
and said, “ What are you doing, aunt, and whither are you taking 
me’’” But the wise woman slapped the pooi princess several times 
till she was silent 

At last they arrived at the city, and the wise woman sent 
word to the king that the princess had come Then the king 
sent his covered palanquin for her, and took her away The king 
was very much pleased at having found the pnncess, and sent 
her to his son’s palace, but she said, “ I will only agree to marry 
your son after six months provided my own husband does not 
appear meanwhile ” Then the prince thought this was not a 
very hard condition, for it was not likely her husband would 
turn up, and if he or any guardian did, they could easily be 
killed, so the princess hved in a palace by herself, and would 
not even look at the prince 

Meanwhile her husband had come back from hunting, but 
when he called out to the princess from the seashore, there came 
no answer However, when he went into the palace, the parrot 
flew up to its master at once, saying, “The princess’s aunt had 
earned her off by some trick, and the palace is empty ” 

Then the pnnee fell on the ground in a fit, and when he had 
recovered he got up again, and the parrot said, “ Wait here, my 
prince, and I will fly away and find out where the princess is ” 

So the parrot flew from city to city and from house to house, 
till It found the princess at last in a king’s palace, and recognized 
her at once by her golden hair 

It flew up to her, and said, “ I have come to look for you 
Where is the ring^” 

Then the pnncess said, “ It will be a difficult task to get back 
the ring, for the wise woman always keeps it in her mouth ’ ’ 

Now the cat had gone with the parrot to search for the 
pnncess, and she came forward and said, “ I’ll get the ring My 
plan IS this Let the pnncess ask the wise woman for some nee 
for supper to-night, then let her leave some of it, and scatter it 
in front of a rat-hole When the rats come to eat the rice, I will 
catch one, and put its tail up the witch’s nose while she is asleep 
Then she will sneeze, and the nng will fall out of her mouth ” 
So they agreed on that plan, and the cat did as she had proposed, 
and brought the ring to the prince He was overjoyed and 
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immcdiatelv made a holy place, and put the nng in it spnnllal 
the butter milk, and said Oh nng' bnng m\ wife to me, A 
the same moment the pnneess appeared, and i^'as exceeding 
pleased to find her dear prince once more. 

PRINCnsS PEPPLRINA' 

A bulbul* and its mate h\cd in a forest and sang all da\ At 
last the bulbul said Oh husband, ] should like some green 
chillies The obedient lo\cr flew off at once to find some He 
flew and he flew, and he flew still not in one single gardefi 
could he find a single green chilli There was no truit at all on 
the bushes, or it was r«i At last in a desolate place be came to 
a magnificent garden the tall mango trees shaded it and innu 
merablc flower* and fruits were to be seen but not a single sign 
of life no birds, no beasts, no insects. The bulliul flew down 
into the middle of the garden and lo’ there grew a single pep 
per plant and on it hung one single large green chilli that shone 
like an emerald the bulbul flew home to his mate and said 
Come with me dear wife and I will show sou the most l»eiuti 
tul green chilli nou c\er law 

Now the Jinn* to whom the garden belonged was asleep in a 
summer house he ccneralh slept for twelve vears at a lime and 
then remained ateake lor twelve >ears. So he knew no S pp 
about It when the hulbul and his wife amved m the garden 
began to car his beautiful green chilfi It so happened however 
that the time lor his awakening was drawing near v» he grew 
restless and had bad dreams whale the hulhulswile was taliPf 
the chilli At the end ol that time she laul one grern pli te-inp 
egg on the ground l*eneath the pepper p’ln arl then she anl 
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search and found nothing but the shining glittering green egg 
He took It to the summer-house, wrapped it up in cotton wool, 
and laid it in a niche m the wall 

Every day he looked at it, and sighed to think of his lost 
chilli, but one morning when he went to the niche, lo and 
behold ' the egg had disappeared, and in its place sat the loveliest 
little maiden She was dressed from head to foot in emerald 
green, and round her throat hung a single large emerald, shaped 
just like a green chilli The Jinn, who was good-hearted and 
fond of children, was delighted, and made it the business of his 
life to tend the Princess Peppenna, for that she told him was 
her name 

Now when the Princess Peppenna was about twelve years old, 
It became time for the Jinn to go to sleep again, and he racked 
his brains, what was to become of the pnncess meanwhile It so 
happened that a king and his minister were hunting m the forest, 
and came upon the garden Curious to see what was inside, they 
climbed over the wall, and found the beautiful Princess Peppenna 
seated by the pepper plant The young king fell in love with 
her at once, saying, ‘‘Come and be my bnde 
I “Not so,” said the Princess modestly “The Jinn who owns 
this garden is as my father, and you must ask him, unfortunately 
he has a habit of eating men sometimes ” But when she looked 
I at the young king her heart softened, she had never seen any 
one so handsome and beautiful, so she said “Hide yourselves 
j m the garden, and when the Jinn returns I will question him ” 
No sooner had the Jinn entered the summer-house than he 
called out ho, mafmshgandh ' manmhgandh!"^ 

Then the Pnncess said “Dear Jinn, eat me if you will, for 
there is no man here, only me ” But the Jinn kissed her, and 
caressed her, saying “Dear life' I would sooner eat bncks and 
mortar ” After that the pnncess asked him what would happen 
to her when he fell asleep, and the good Jinn became sad and 
troubled at the thought of her loneliness At last he said “ If I 
could only marry you to some young man, but there are none 
hereabouts besides, your husband must be as beautiful as you 
are, and it will be a haid task to find such a one ” Then the 
Princess Peppenna was rejoiced, and said “Do you promise to 
marry me to any one, provided he is as beautiful as I am 

1 “I smell a man, I smell a man ” This is a common expres'ion put into the mouth of 
linns, etc in stones, and is the counterpart apparenth ot the Englich “Fee, fa, fura, I smell the 
blood of an Englishman ” 
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The Jinn promised fatthrulK then the prmceii clapped her 
hands, and out of a thicket came the voun^ king 

When he stood beside the princess holding her hand exen the 
Jinn was obliged to confess that ncxer was such a handsom- 
couplc seen So the mamage was perform d humcdlx , for alreadx 
the Jmn began to > awn but when he said coodb) c to the pnnees*; 
he wept so that it kept him awake, and he followed them in his 
thoughts till he longed to sec her face once more 1 hen he 
changed himsclfinto adoxc and flew alter her, and fluttered abo\c 
her head hen he had had a gook look at her and saw she was 
happ\ he flew hack again to his garden and \awncd but 
the green mantle of Princess Pcpj»enna floated before his 
exes and kept him axeake So he changed himself into a hawk 
and flew after her circling round her head hen he had assured 
himself of her welfare he flew back to his garden and tned to 
sleep Hut the soft ejes of the Pnnccss seemed to look into his 
so that he could not close them At las: he changed himself into 
an eagle and soared far up into the $kx till wjth his bright 
piercing ejes he saw the pnneess awav on the horuon entering a 
king s pahcc I hen he was satisfied xawned an ! xxent to sleep 
Now the xoung king continued passionatclx in Inxewiih iu' 
new wife but the o her women wr*c jealojs expe tsllx after she 
gaxc birth to the mos lox-Ix young pnnee that exer wax sr-r» so 
the) thought and thought ho« thex mi^h kill her o Ux a sna^r 
for her 1 xerx night the) cam to the doT’ o'* thr njem x rn mi 
and whispered to sec it she was awake sjxing— I he Prm nx 
Pcnt'c ini IS awake but all thr xxorld ix fax axlerp Nu* the 
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hlood I hen :hc\ called the king, ami ‘^aid — “hcc, vour 
hciuiifiil wife an ntirt. She ha'; killed her child in order 
to ear hn; nt';h. ' ‘rhen the king was \cr\ wroth, .and ordered 
her to he hrst \\higped< out of hie, dominions, .md then 
killed. 

So the heniuiful Princess Ptppcrinn was scomged out of the 
kingdom ami sHm, hut when she died her hod\ became a high 
wliite wall, her eves turned into liquid pools of water, her green 
mantle into stretches of son grass, htr long twining hair into 
creepers and tcndriK, while' htr scarlet mouth and while teeth 
changed to n he'd of roses and narcissus '1 hen her soul took the 
form of chak'e.-^ and .a chakwj, and hoaimg on the liquid pooh 
mourned her sad fate all da\ long,* 

Vow after main da\s, th«. king, who was full of distress for 
the loss of his \oung wite, went out hunting, and fountl no sjmrt 
an\ where. 

B\ chance he came to rhe high white wall, and being curious 
to see what it encirclca, he climbed o\er it, and saw the green 
grass, and twining tendrils, tlie roses and narcissus, and the liquid 
pools with the cliakwa and ch.akwi floating on them, singing 
sorrow fu!l\. 'I he king was hot and tired, so he )a\ down to rest 
on the grass and listened to the erv of the birds I'hen the chakwa 
told his mate the whole storv of the wicked women’s trcacher\ , 
and the king listened with a beating heart 

The chakwi w ept, saying — “ Can she never become alive again ^ ” 

“If any one will catch us and hold us close together,” answ'cr- 
ed the chakwaa, “with heart to heart, and then sever our he.ads 
from our bodies at one blow so that neithei of us shall die 
befoie the other, the Princess Peppenna wall take her own form 
again ” The king, delighted at the prospect of seeing his love 
again, called the chakwa and chakwi to him they came quite 
readily, and stood heart to heart, W'hilc he cut ofi-' their heads 
with one blow of his sword No sooner were their heads off 
than there stood the Princess Peppenna, smiling and beautiful as 
e\’’er. but strange to say, the liquid pools and grass, the rose and 
narcissus remained as they were 

1 Cl-ah-ia and chakiit — Tlic rudd) gooic or fboldrakr, the Brahmani duck Dr Fallon, 

Hmd Dut , Fi)e of thi' bird — “It is found all o\cr India in the winter It breeds on rocks on 
the borders of the great Himahj-'n lakes The bird extends all otcr central Furopc and the greater 
part of Asia and Korthern Africa The Indians ha\c a legend that two Inters for some indiscretion 
were turned into Brahmani ducks, and condemned to pa's the night apart from each other on the 
opposite banks of a ritcr All night long each asks the other in turn if it shall join its mate, and 
the other is alwajs in the ncgatue Chakwa — Shall I come ^ No, Chakwi Chakwi — Shall I 
come No, Chakwa ” 



Then said the king— Come awa} home, J will never mistnivt 
)ou again, and I will kill the wicked traitors who belied \ou 
But the Pnneess said “Not so Let me liv*e here 
alwa}s. 

Just then the Jinn woke and )-3wncd He knew at once hv 
his art where the Pnneess was so he flew to her saving ‘*Ju< 
so' and here I will live also 

So he built them a magnificent palace and there the I^nncc's 
remained and was happv ever after 

BAINGAN BADSHAH/ADI_PKI\CLSS ^UBI RGINL 

O nce upon a time there lived a poor Brahman and his wife, so 
poor that rher verv often did nor know where to turn la 
a meal 

One di\ in the he saw a Baingan plant ' He dug it up 

planted it b) his cottage door and watered it It grew wonder 
full) and b) and b) bore one large baingan fruit 
At last a daj came when there was alisohitel^ nothing in the 
house to eat bo the Brahman said— Uifc, pick the baingan 
and get it read> for dinner Then the Brahmani took t knife 
and cut the baingan fruit off as she did so she thought she heard 
a sort of moan come from the tree HowevTf she sat down and 
b^n to peel the baingan when she heard i tmv voice siv tjuite 
dir’inctlp Take care please’ oh do take rare’ peel mo e tjentir 
or the knife vull run into me I'he Brahmani was tcml’lv pe 
plcitcd, but she peeletl as gentlv as she cmil 1 ami when she 
through the nnd lo out stepped the mmr beau iJul little 
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ful Pnncess Aubergine If she could only get her into the 
palace, she felt sure she could manage to destroy her. So she 
sent a message to say she had heard much of Princess Aubergine’s 
beauty, and would like to see it for herself 

Now the Princess was vain of her beauty, so she, nothing loth, 
went to the palace The queen pretended to be wonder-struck, 
and said, “Now you must never leave me You are only fit to 
live in a palace You are my sister henceforth ” So the Princess 
Aubergine, only too delighted, stayed, and they exchanged veils 
and became sisters * 

But the queen saw at a glance that Pnncess Aubergine was no 
human being but a fairy. Therefore she laid strong spells upon 
her while she slept, and asked “ Now tell me true, in what thing 
does your life lie^” Then the Princess, spell-bound, answered, 
“In the life of your eldest son Kill him and I too will die” 
So the wicked queen went next day to where her young son was 
sleeping, and killed him with her own hand Then she sent the 
slave girl to Princess Aubergine’s apartments to see if she too were 
dead, but the girl returned, saying “ She is alive and well, reading 

Then the wicked queen was greatly incensed, and laid stronger 
spells on the princess, asking her again— “Now tell me true, in 
what thing does your life lie^” And she answered, “In the life 
of your second son Kill him, and I too shall die ” So the queen 
i , next day killed her second son with her own hands, and sent the 
slave girl to see if Princess Aubergine was also dead But the 
I slave girl returned, saying “ She is alive and well, reading her 
Kalam-ul-iah " Then tne queen was enraged and threw stronger 
spells on the poor princess, and this time when the queen asked, 
“Now tell me true, in what thing does your life lie^ ” she 
answered “In the life of your third son,” and so it happened 
every day, till all the queen’s seven young sons were killed 
Then the queen summoned up all her art, and laid such strong 
spells on the Princess Aubergine that she could no longer resist 
them, -but when the queen asked, “Now tell me true in what 
thing does your life lie?” she sobbed and moaned — “In a nver 
far from here, lives a fish red and green Inside the fish you’ll 
fnd a bumble bee, inside the bumble bee, there is a tiny box, 

J Amongst the women of the Punjab a formal exchange of \eila and drinking milk together from 
one cup IS the common way of swearing friendship 

2 Kalam-ul-lah, that is God’s word, the Quran This is another proof of the mixture of 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism in the Punjab among the lower chsses before noticed, for here 
we ha\e a girl brought up in a Brahman s house reading the Quran^ 
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and in that box is the *ninc lakh necklace ' Put it on and I 
shall die 

So when the king returned from hunting and came to nsr the 
queen, she began to sob and err 

‘ hat IS the matter mv queen^ asked he 
‘Oh m> life IS wasted I had better die sobbed she 
Na) , answered he, * tell me )our desire 
Then she told him her life wa^ bitter to her unless she pos 
sessed the “nine lakh necklace 

But where is it to be found said he 
So she said In a nver far from here lives a fish In the hsH 
IS a bumble bee, in the bee a box and inside the box the nine 
lakh necklace 

Now the king was kind to his witc and grieved srnccrelv tor 
the loss of hts seven voung sons, who the queen said hid died 
tuddeni) of an infeciicus ULscasc and being anxious to comfort 
her, he ordered all the hihermen m the kingdom to fish to the 
queen s red fish And when it was caught he had it opened arul 
sure enough inside was the bumble bee and in' dc tne bee was 
the box and mstde the box the nine lakh necklace the queen 
init It on and was harnv 
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queen, “Oh my lord, hunt if it pleases you to the east, ^nd to 
the west, and to the south, but towards the north do not hunt, 
or evil may befall you ” This she said for fear he should find 
the dead Princess Aubergine who lay towards the north Now 
one day the king hunted to the east and the west and the south, 
but no game was to be found, so, without thinking of what the 
queen had said, he wandered alone to the north Soon he 
saw a curious high enclosure with no door, and he wondered 
what It was, he climbed over, and lo ’ there on a bed decked 
with flowers lay the Princess Aubergine beautiful as the moon, 
or lovelier than any living woman He could not believe she 
was dead, he became so enamoured of her beauty that he stayed 
beside her all day, praying and beseeching her to open her eyes 
At night he returned to the palace, but with the dawning he 
took his bow, saying he was going out hunting alone, and ran to 
Aubergine So he passed day after day kneeling by her bed, 
weeping and beseeching her to rise. Now after nine months had 
gone by, he one day found the most beautiful little boy imagina- 
ble lying by the side of the dead Aubergine He was astonished, 
but taking the infant in his arms, he cared for it all day, and at 
night gave it back to its dead mother After some time it began 
to talk, and one day the king said to it “ Is your mother always 
dead^” Then the child answered “No' at night she is alive, and 
cares for me as you do in the day ” Then the king bid the 
child ask his mother what made her die The next day the boy 
answered “ It is the nine-lakh necklace which the queen wears 
At night she takes it off, and hangs it up beside her Then my 
mother becomes alive again, but dies when the queen puts on 
the necklace next morning ” At this the king was puzzled, and 
said, “Ask your mother to-night whose son you are ” 

Next day the boy answered “ Mother bids me say I am your 
son, sent to console you for the loss of the seven fair sons the 
queen foully murdered for the sake of Pnncess Aubergine ” 
Then the king was very wroth, and said to the boy, “Ask your 
mother to-night how I am to recover the necklace from the 
wicked queen, and punish her ” 

Next day the boy said — “I am the person to take the neck- 
lace from the queen, only do you carry me to the palace to- 
night ” So the king earned his little son back to the palace, 
and told all the courtiers that the child was his heir. Then the 
queen became mad with jealousy especially when she thought of 
her own seven dead sons, and she determined to poison the child 

8 
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So she prepared some beautiful poisoned sweetmeats and caressed 
the bo),sa\mg *‘Herc m\ son, eat these But the child said 
Vo, I will not cat them unless jou let me pla\ with that 
beautiful necklace )ou wear round tour neck, 

TTic queen s^ns determined to poison the child, and seeing no 
other wap of induang him to cat the sweetmeats shegaxe him 
the necklace no sooner had he c® it than he fled awas ^o f*s* 
that no one could catch him He ran to where the I*nnce‘s 
Aubermne lap dead, and threw it round her neck she immcdi 
atcl^ became alive again toseber than eser Then the king 
came and asked her to go to the palace as his wife, but she said 
* I will never come until the wicked queen is dead she would 
on!) murder me and mv son TTiis is what sou must do Ihg a 
deep ditch on the threshold of the door, fill it with scorpions and 
snakes fling the wicked queen into it and bufv her alive Then 
I will walk over her grave and he vour wife 

So the king had the diich dug and filled with scorpions *nd 
snakes. Then he went to his wite and said, Come and sec 
something wonderful but she suspecting a tnck would no 
come 1 nen thev seired and bound her and flung hr’ into the 
ditch amongst the scorpions and snakes and covered her over 
With earth 1 hen Pnnccss Aubereme and her son p4Me<l in r the 
place over the grave and lived happtlv ever after 

7 HI KlNf. Oh I HI CHOCOmnS 
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*1 he tanner in a great t right promised he would do so, and the 
crocodiles disappeared into the ri\er. But when he told his wife 
what he had done, she was e\tremel} \e\ed, for their dnughtei 
was beautiful as the moon, and hei lietrothal to a rich house had 
a!read\ taken jdacc. So she persuatied her husband not to think 
an\ thing more about his promise. But wlien the tunc of (he 
V cdoing c.ame, the bridegroom died However, the farmer's 
d'^uchter who w is so heautifui soon had .inothci asking,' hut 
this rime her suitor feb sick of a lingering illness. So it was 
whenever sue was sought m hetrotlnl, till the farmer’s wife 
acknowledged that the crocodiles were determined her daughter 
should fulhl tilt promise made to them 

Hv her adv'icea the farmer went down to the river to try and 
persuade the crocodiles to redcasc him from his promise 7’hev 
would hear no eacuse, but tiireatened him with fearful punish- 
ments if he did not at once fulfil ii He went home sorrowful 
but determined nor to vicld, 

I'he v’crv next day his daughter broke her leg 7'hcn his wife 
cried: “These demons of crocodiles vvill kill us all better let us 
giv'C up our dear daughter.” 

So the farmer went to the river bank, and told the crocodiles 
that thev might send the bridal procession (bat at) as soon as they 
chose 7'he very next day a number of female crocodiles arrived 
with mahvidt' etc. for the sauchir^ they brought beautiful clothes 
and behaved with the utmost politeness But the beautiful bride 
wept, and wailed “Are you marrying me to the river she said, 
'H shall be drowned ” 

Soon after the bridal procession arrived, and such a bat at was 
nev^er seen In the middle sat the King of the Crocodiles 
covered with jewels Some crocodiles played instruments of 
music, some danced, some carried on their heads baskets full of 
food, sweets, garments and jew^els 

At the sight of these magnificent things the bride’s heart was 
comforted, but when they put her into the dola^ to carry her 


1 offer of marriage is the unitersal usage 

2 Henna urcd for staining the liands and Icct 

S The custom is to fend a bodj of friends from tlie bridegroom’f house to the bride's witji 
henna, etc 

4 JDc/ii IS a brge palanquin, used for bridal processions, ^ smaller and better known kind is the 
dioli in common use This is tlic Dioo/\ of the Fnglish It should be remarked here that 
among all chsses in the Punjab the distinction between the Musalman and Hindu religious is 
not broadl) marked in matter of ceremony, and, especiall) among the Jat Zamindars, the marriage 
ceremonies now observed bj Musalmans and Hindus are almost identical and mostl} of Hindu 
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a^aj she wqit bittcrlj- hen thej amved at the n\crthc\ 
took her out of the delay and dragged her into the n\cr She 
screamed fcarfullv, but behold* no sooner had the\ touched the 
water, than the stream dindcd, and the whole part^ diuppeared 
down a path which seemed to lead to the bottom of the mer 
Tlic girls father returned home sen much astonished at what 
he had seen 

Some months passed b\ the mother wept as she had no news 
of her daughter and said She ts drowned I know she n and 
jour stor> about the stream dinding is not true 

Now when the King of the Crocodiles was leasing wi h his 
bnde hegaseabnek to her father vising ^ If ever vou want 
to see )our daughter, go to the mer throw this hnck as far as 
)ou can into the current, and sou snll see uhat yoxi will ^cr 
So the tarmcr said to his wife 1 will go and find our for mj^eh 
if ms daughter be alise or dead he went to the ristr 

whirled the s^onc round his head and threw it tar in o the 
stream Immediatcis the water rolled back and there was a ilrj 
path leading down to the bottom It was horderrd bf fiimefs 
and looked so insnting, that the farmer never hesitate! Init 
hastened along it I!) and b) he came tot ma^nihcent paUrr 
with golden fool and shining d amond wjIN with garjers an I 
trees all round them and a sentinel was j acing uj and wn 
betofc the door 

\N hose place is thrs, sentrs ^ as«.cJ the farmer Ihe 
king o( the Crocodiles answered the sentrs 1 h n the ta n»f 
was osrrjoseJ Ms daughter i« ^urelj here th si^K hf, 
and what a spIcndtJ hmisc she has gt I t niv wjth h < ! 
groom were hall as haisdsome Then he s» ! f> th** — s 
Ms iliuphtcf ma riei! the Kirp ot th^ t tkoJi rs U **j* 
wj bin ^ I want to see her 1 h** sentry !«j hrv* \ I ‘fb 
s o-w indeed’ \^hJt’ ny ms rr m rr 1 stri tbjjhic ' Hi’ 

IWt lui 
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to the sentry, and said “ It is my father’s voice ” She vent to 
the vindow, and looked out, and lo’ theie was her father stand- 
ing m his poor clothes in the splendid court She longed to run 
and meet him, but she dared not, for her husband had bidden 
her never to go out of, or let any one into, the palace without 
his permission So she cried — “Oh my dear father, only wait 
till the King of Crocodiles returns, and I will let you in ” 

The farmer w^as not surprised that his daughter was afraid of 
her terrible husband, so he waited patiently Very soon a crowd 
of horsemen trooped into the court, and in the midst of them, 
the handsomest young prince you ever set eyes upon, dressed 
from head to foot in golden armour They all wore armour, 
only while he wore gold, the rest wore silver Then the farmer 
fell down before the prince, and said — “Cherish me, oh King, 
for I am a poor man, whose daughter was carried off by the 
terrible King of the Crocodiles.” Then the prince smiled, and 
said “T am the King of the Crocodiles, and your daughter is a 
good obedient wife ” Then there were great rejoicings, and the 
farmer after a few days’ feasting begged that he might take his 
daughter home, to convince her mother that she was well and 
happy But the Crocodile King said, “Not so, if you like I 
will give you a house and land here, and you can dwell with us ” 
So the farmer said he would ask his wife, and returned home, 
taking with him several bricks to throw into the water and make 
the stream divide Next time he tiavelled to the Crocodile 
Kingdom, he brought his wife with him, and by degrees they 
became so fond of the beautiful river country, that at last they 
went to live there altogether with their son and daughter, the 
King and Queen of the Crocodiles 



FOLKLORE IN KASHMIR 

THh THREL PRIVChS 

O nce upon i time there liicd a kin^ who celebrated lor 
hi< learning power and prowe^t, I hi5 king had three snn^ 
who were all in e\cr\ waj wortht of such a father for thc\ were 
bra\c, clever, handsome, wise and gtxxi 

One da) the king wishing to arrange for a suceesso to 
his throne summoned the warirs and hade them to help him m 
the matter 

Take the pnnecs he said and examine them iho oophls 
and the one whom sou approve of I mil appoint to s f on the 
throne after me 

In the course ol a few da)» the wa/irs waited on His Marrs s 
with their answer 1 he chiet wanr was spokesman and sa d - 
Concerning the appointment of a successor le* the kinp rn 
be angrs and we will speak Our counsel is to send tbr pnrcrs 
snit into the world and hid them trade an! then decide thi 
whichever ot them amawrs the greates fortune sS>IM*e kin, 
Upon this all the warirs bowed thnr heads m token of iHei 
unanimous approval (/ the plan 
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holy man was so pleased with the respect and attention shown tc 
him, that he determined to reward the prince 

“I am very grateful for your piety and goodness,” he said 
“Tell me your name, whence you came, and whither you are 
going ” The prince explained everything to him 

“I understand,” said the gosam “You must stay here. Do 
not go any further, but remain here till your brothel s return. 
Send your servants into the city to buy as much corn as possible, 
and when they bring it throw some of it into the sea every 
day, till It is all gone Then wait and you shall reap an 
abundant harvest” Saying this the holy man blessed him and 
I departed 

I The prince acted according to the advice of the gosam He 
I bought an immense quantity of corn and had it piled up near his 
I encampment. Every day for about six months he threw a certain 
measure of it into the sea, till the whole was spent “Now,” 
j thought he, “I shall have my reward ” He waited in great ex- 
j pectation for several days, but nothing appeared “The gosam 
has deceived me,” he said to himself “I am a ruined man' Why 
was I so foolish as to listen to his wicked advice'* What will my 
father and my brothers say to me when they hear that I have 
thrown all my money into the sea-* How they will laugh at me' 
I shall never be able to show my face to them again' Ah me' Ah 
me' I will now go to another country The day after to-morrow 
I will leave this cursed place ” But these words were hastily 
spoken When all was ready and the prince and his retinue were 
about to start, something happened The corn that the prince 
1 had thrown into the river had been eaten by a big fish,^ and as 
I the news of the prince’s liberality spread far and wide in the 
waters, shoals upon shoals of fish had come together to the place 
The king of the fish had also come with them but at last the 
1 supply had suddenly stopped' 

1 “Why IS this^” the king-fish asked “We have been receiv- 
ing corn for the last six months, and now for several davs 
we have had nothing' Has the prince been rewarded for his kind- 
ness to us^” 

“No,” said the whole company “We have not received any 
order to that effect ” 

“Then hear the order,” said the king-fish “Go immediately 
and recompense the prince Each one of you take a ruby and 
give It to him ” 


1 Ka'min, matsh (San'knt niatsja) a fi'h, the hfh aratara of Vi^hno 
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Away went all the compan) of fish and deposited each a luhs 
on the shore near to the place where the pnnee was standing and 
looking mournfulU across the sea. Attracted b\ the great noise 
in the water the pnnee turned towards them and saw the lonij 
row of rubies on the sand Wicked man that I am’ he ex 
claimed, “wh\ am I thus rewarded’ M\ want of faith does no 
dcserse this Sanne this he at once gave an order to ha\c all 
the preparations for departure stopped 

I shall remain here said he ‘till m\ brothers return INtch 
the tents again 

W hile the encampment was once more being go reads he and 
his head man were occupied in collecting the long row of precious 
rubies that the fish had bfought 

Be careful he said to the man that nothing of thi* matter 
reaches the ears ot the people of the city or anj o her person 
whom we ma\ meet I-ct no mention of it be made to ms 
brothers either I charge sou sec to it that sou lulfil sour 
trus “^ou and the rest o? ms retinue shall not go unrewarded 
if )oa obey me 

1‘hc man p'^omised and csers das after this as long as the 
pnnee was m that place the fish were dailj fed with ahuntlancr 
of corn 

Now in order that his satuxbic treasures might nut be discos er 
cd the pnnee had them pla'*fd m cakes of iluni rha were dfie t 
in the sun, and after a while the da) trnsed lo him to lease n 
tha he might reach the place where h’* wj^ tn rrrrt Hm hm hfr> 
l)\ the appointed time He was 50 punctual tha h** arrirr 1 t’-r r 
a das o two ea her than (he i her twoj'nnces Well whr 
luck’ thes said to each tnhrr wVn th''s all rr t 
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have made our brother choose such a disgusting and unprofitable 
business^ ” 

As soon as possible a ship \\as hired and the three princes 
vith their retinues set sail for their own country Nov it 
happened that a most foolish arrangement had been made about 
vood for the voyage. Before they had got half vav they had 
run short of that indispensable article, and therefore the tvo 
, elder princes and the captain of the ship came to the youngest 
pnnee and begged him to allow them to use some piles of his 
dung-cakes, promising to pay him as soon as they landed ^ The 
youngest prince consented, and the next morning gave them 
sufficient for the rest of the voyage, after having taken out the 
ruby that was in each Thus in due time the ship arrived at her 
destination, and the royal pa'^engers disembarked - They 
immediately started for their father’s palace, and the day after 
I their return the king summoned the whole populace to a grand 
j meeting to witness the appointment of his successor to the 
throne 

Accordingly there was an immense gathering. The king 
attended by all his court sat in state, and the people crowded 
round on all sides Then the pnnees were summoned before his 
Majesty and the people, to show their wealth and tell their 
experience First came the eldest prince, who in a loud voice 
declared what he had done, and what fortune had attended him, 
j Afterwards came the second prince and did likewise And when 
the people heard their words they cried, “ Let him be king. Let 
him be king ” But when the youngest prince appeared and 
showed his piles of dung-cakes the king and all the people 
laughed at him and told him to go 

“ Be not hasty, O my father”, he said, and then he turned and 
frowned on the people. “You laugh,” he said to them all, “but 
presently you will repent of your laughter See, in each of 
these dung-cakes there is a ruby, whose pnee is beyond value ” 
And he broke open one of the cakes and let fall a ruby. “ Look 
here, look here, look here,” he shouted several times and each 

1 Lubar, a dung-cake OchcM with a hole in the middle are called munar, which are used 
chicflj b\ potters Poor people in the vallc) bum the ordure of cattle for cooking their food and 
heating their hangars (braziers), as any person will quicklj discover, who happens to approach 
their quarters about meal-time The ordure is cftllectcd, made into cakes, and dried in the sun 

- It 15 enquired ante, Vol XV P 157, Why are Kasmiris so fond of “ship” stones^ 
(i) Perhaps the extensue communications carried on by boat in the Kasmir Valley is responsible 
for much of the idea (11) Undoubtedly, too, the Sindibad tales h 3 \e somewhat influenced the 
people, who are constantly reading and repeating them Very few Kasmiris ha\e seen the sea or 
a ship, but the) often enquire about the bad samundar (great sea) and the badt jabo'Z (the great 
ships), that sail upon it ’ 
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time broke one of the dung-cakes and let fall a rub\ * Then all 
the people were amazed. 

1 have never seen suen rubio betore, said the king 
Trulj their %alue canno* be estimated. This m\ \ounges* son 
has got more wealth than the other two pnnees and I and all the 
people put together He shall be king 

^cs, )cs Let him be king^ was the replv ol the whole 
assembh and after this thes were dismissed to their homes. 

Not long afterwards the old king died and was cremated and 
the Youngest pnnee reigned in his stead while the other two 
pnnees were appointed to the two chief positions under him ‘ 

THh lUO HROTHhRS 

O nce upon a time there was a king who had two \ounp sons 
that sat in Khool and Icam w hat king s sons ought to know 
Hut while the) were still learning, their mother the queen died 
and their father the king shortU after rnarned again Now the 
new step mother beha»^ as s ep*mothcrs usmfh do, and hegtn 
bv degrees to ill use the poor ho)s lirs she onlj rave them 
barlej* meal cakes to cat and then she took to making even 
these Without salt Then the meal was full of weevils and ha I 
and to on till at Iis she took to beating them and when ihfV 
cned she told the king that thes were peonh and vuMen, 
beat them again 

At length the lads agreed that It wji high time to s ek 
some remedr 

** I e* us go into the world sard the vounge' one in 1 eifn 
our own living 

answered the elder “let uv go at once, anJ ee*r 
again ra bread under this roof 
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“ I like\ our impertinence,” said the vuitu /, “ pushing and striving 
to get to the top branch. Why’ I am so important a bird, 
that if ant man were to eat me he would become a minister ’’ 

“Make room for your betters," replied the parrot calmly, 
“if any man eats me he vill become a king " 

Hearing these words the brothers instantly drew out their 
cross-bows and aimed at the same time and the tv.o birds fell 
dead But the brothers were so fond of each other that neither 
vou Id allow he had shot the parrot, even w hen the birds were 
cooked and ready to eat the lads were still disputing as to which 
bird they should eat, till the younger brother said, “ve are only 
wasting time, you are the eldest and must take your right, for it 
vas vour fate to be born first " 

4 

So the elder brother ate the parrot and the younger the maina^ 
and then they mounted their pony and rode away They had 
gone but a short way, however, when the elder brother missed 
the whip, and saying he had left it under the tree proposed to 
go back and find it. 

“Not so,” said the younger prince, “you are king, I am only 
the minister it is my place to go and fetch the whip.” 

“Be It so," said the elder, “but take the pony, for then you 
will return the more quickly I meanwhile will go on foot to the 
town, meet me there ” 

The younger brother accordingly rode back to the tree, but 
the snake-demon to whom it belonged had returned to his home 
in the interval No sooner had the prince arrived there than the 
serpent flew at him and killed him So there the poor prince lay 
dead at the foot of the tree. 

Meanwhile the elder brother arriving in the town found it in 
a state of great commotion. The king had recently died, and 
though all the inhabitants had marched past the sacred elephant 
in file, the animal had not elected any one amongst them to the 
vacant throne by bowing down before and saluting the lucky 
individual as he passed. For in this manner were kings elected 
in that country ^ So the people were much puzzled what to do, 
and orders had been issued by the Council that any stranger 
entenng the gates was forthwnth to be taken before the elephant 
to see if the particular animal preferred an alien to a citizen. 

1 This must be the white elephant, the legend about which is this — He is the representative 
of the Elephant-god Ganesa and as such he was kept by Rajas as a pet, and fed to surfeit e\ery 
Tuesday with sweet cakes After this he would go down on his knees to the Raja and swing hie. 
trunk to and fro, this was taken as a sign that he acknowledged his royalty He was never ridden 
except occasionally by the Raja himself 
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No sooner, therefore, had the elder pnnee entered the C3fe< than 
he was seized by the guards and dragged without much ccremonv 
for there hid been so many disappointments hefo c the sacrei* 
elephant But this time there was no mistake, and he ins^an 
the animal caught signt of the pnnee it went doun on its knees 
and began saluting with its trunk m a great hum ^ the 
pnnee was ackncwlcdgcd as the ngh ful kmc and there were 
great rejotangs all oscr the atv 

All this Qme the )oungcr pnnee la\ dead under the tree, and 
the kinp lus brother after waiting and searching lor him m sain, 
case him up for los and appointed ano her minis cr Hu: it so 
happened that a wjsr man and his wife came to the tree to fetch 
water from the fountain which flowed from its roe's for thev 
being wise folk were no afraid of the serpent Now the wn- 
woman saw the dead lad and thought she had nc\cr seen ins one 
so handsome in her life She therefore took pitr on the Ud and 
said to her husband — 

^ou alk much of sour wisdom and power show it me by 
bnnging this dead lad to lilc 

At fin the wise mm refused, sartng i: was besoru! his powrr 
but when his ujtc mocked at him and callet) him a humhui^ he 
got tngrv and said — 

lou shall see that though I canno* mv'»elf Imng the l>ov to 
life I hase power to make o hers di the deed 

Then he bid his wife fill her it the tountam an I In t’ 
the water in the 'pnng ran into the little hU and the lour itp 
W is drr ^hr was much iitoo#shftJ but the Wfse nan J — 

Bnn^ the V/j with sou a-d come home sru shill ler whi 
vou shall see 
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grazing beside him, and rode off But in his hurry he took the 
wrong road, and so it happened that he arnved at quite a 
diflferent city from the one of which his brother had been 
made king 

It was late in the evening when he arnved, and having no 
money in his pocket he was at a loss how to get anything to eat 
At last he saw a good-natured looking old woman herding goats, 
and said to her, — 

“Mother, give me something to eat, and you may have this 
pony too, for it is yours ” 

The old woman agreed, and the prince went to live in her 
house After a few days he noticed that this old woman was sad, 
and so he asked her what was the matter 

“ The matter is this, my son In this kingdom there lives a 
demon, which every day devours one cake, one goat, and one 
young man, and in consideration of receiving this meal daily he 
leaves the other inhabitants in peace 

Therefore every day his meal has to be prepared, and it falls 
to the lot of every inhabitant to prepare it in turn on pain of 
death It is my turn to-day The cake I can make, the goat I 
have, but where is the young man^” 

“ But why does not someone kill this demon^ ” asked the 
young man 

“Many have tried, and the king has promised half his kingdom 
and his daughter in marnage to the victor, but all have failed,” 
answered the old woman, weeping bitterly 

“Don’t cry, mother,” said the prince, “ you have been kind 
to me Now I will repay your kindness by making part of the 
demon’s dinner ” 

At first the old woman would not hear of such a thing, but the 
prince cheered her up, saying “ Don’t fear for me, Goody, only 
make the cake as big as you can, and give me the finest and fat- 
test goat you have ” 

Accordingly in the evening the prince leading the goat and 
carrying the cake, the biggest ever seen, went to the tree where 
the demon came every evening to receive and devour his 
accustomed dinner The prince tied the goat to a tree and laid 
the cake on the ground, but he himself stepped outside the 
trench, which was dug about the tree, and waited Very soon 
the demon appeared, a most fnghtful monster Now, as a rule, 
he generally ate up the young man first, just to slake his 
appetite, but that evening, seeing the biggest cake and the 
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pnmcst and fattest goat he had ever set his e\eson, he cojfd 
not resist gobbling them up, and just as he was finishing the Iis 
mouthful and ssas looking about for his man s fiesh the p-ince 
sprang at him ss\ord m hand Thev fought fcmblj', fnir at 
the pnnee killed the demon who, omng to his dinner, was ro 
nearn so active as usual He then cut off the demon a head lied 
It up m his handkerchief to take as a trophr, and being tired and 
wear) with the combat he la) down and fell fast asleep 

Nov. csers morning a scavenger came to the demons tree to 
clear awa) the remains of last nights feast for the demon wi? 
mtchtv mmcular and could not bear the smell of old bones 
^^nen the scav'cnger saw no bones in the usual place he wi' 
much astonished and began to search for them, and there fa' 
asleep he found the pnnee with the demon s head b\ his side 
* Ho’ ho’ said the scavenger, 'now s mv chance' 

So hcquictl) lifted up the pnnee pul him into a clap p dose 
h) ond covered him all over with clav Then he took the 
demon s head, and went to the king and claimed half the kinj; 
dom and the princess as the reward lor slapng the demon 

1 he king thought something was wrong hut beire bound hv 
his promise gave up half his kingdom, making in excuse ibou 
his daughter who he said was not desirous of mamage for t vea* 
Of two longer 
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Nov, just at that time the fleet of merchant vessels’ vhich 
annuall) came to the citv bringing merchandise and spices were 
detained in harbour b\ calms and contrar) teinds So long vere 
they detained that the merchants feared the deJa\ uouJd prevent 
their returning vithin the year This vas a serious matter, so 
that auguries verc consulted and the answer given was that until 
a human sacrifice was made the vessels would be detained in the 
port When this answer was reported to the Scavenger King he 
saw- his opportunit)', and said to his courtiers — ‘*Beit so But 
don’t let us sacrifice a citiven Give the merchants that good- 
for-nothing potter lad, w-ho comes no one knows whence, and has 
no relatives ” 

The courtiers praised the kindness of the Scavenger King, and 
the prince was handed over to the merchants, who took him on 
board their ships and prepared to kill him But he begged and 
prayed them to wait till evening on the chance of a bree/e 
coming up, but none came Then the prince took a knife and 
cut his little finger, and as the first drop of blood flowed forth 
the sails of the first ship filled with a strong wind, and she glided 
swiftly over the bar With the second drop the second ship did 
likewise, till the w'hole fleet were sailing before the breeze The 
merchants were enchanted, and thinking that in the prince they 
had a very valuable cargo indeed, they took great care of him, 
and treated him well 

At length they arrived at another city, which happened to be 
the very one where the prince’s brother was the king, and while 
the merchants went to the bazar they left the prince to watch 
over the vessels Now, weary of w'aiting and watching, the 
prince, to amuse himself, began to make a model of his father’s 
palace out of the clay on the shore beside him, and growing 
interested in his work, he modelled and modelled away till he 
made the most beautiful thing you ever saw There was the 
garden, the king on his throne and the courtiers sitting around 
There were too the king’s sons learning in school and even the 
very pigeons fluttenng round the tower 

When It was finished the prince looked at it sighing till the 
tears came into his eyes Just at that moment the minister’s 
daughter surrounded by her women passed that way She was 
wonderstruck at the beautiful model, but still more so at the 
handsome young man who sat sighing beside it She went 

1 This IS the part of the tale that seems doubtful as genuine Kashmiri Folklore It is hard to 
see how the mountaineers got hold of a sea tale such as this now becomes, except from books 
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Straight home, locked all the doors, and refuwi to eat, and when 
her father sent to know what was the matter, she said— I will 
neither eat nor dnnk all you marrj me to the \oung man on 
the sea-shore, who sits sighing beside a king s palace made of 
clay 

At first the minister was \er) angry, but seeing his daughter 
was determined, and that she would starve herself to death if he 
did not give way, he consented at last to the mamage Howe'er, 
he pn'Titcl) told the merchants to throw the joung man over 
board after a dt) or two and then to bnng his daughter bach 
According!) a few da)s a/cer the nnnee and the ministers 
daughter had sailed, the merchants pushed the )oung man o'cr 
board, as he was sitang near the prow It so happened that from 
the minister s daughter s window in the stern a rope w-as hanging, 
and os the pnnee dnftcd past he clung to it and climbed up into 
her cabin She hid him in her box, where he lay safcl) concealed 
Ever) da) when they brought her food she refused to cat, 
sa)ing **Lea'e It with me JPerhaps I ma\ be hungr) h) and 
b) Then she shared the meal with her husband 

The merchants thinking the) had managed the afiair \er\ 
well took the ministers daughter and her box back to her 
father who was 'cr> much pleased, and rewarded them hand 
somcl) She too was quite content and letting her husband out 
of the box dressed him up as a woman ser'^ant so that he lived 
quite securel) in the palace JSow the pnnee had of course toW 
his wife hi$ whole stor' and she in return told him how the 
king of that countr) had been elected and how she was conx meed 
he was none other than her husbands brother 

Now c'crx da) a bouquet was tent to the king from the 
minister f garden, and one day in the e'emng when the |»nncr 
in his disguise was walking alKnit the flower beds he saw the 
gardener • daughter making up the bouquet and uid to her — 

“I will teach \ou a new fashion 

Then he took the flowers and tied them together as hrs 
father s gardener used to do 

The next morning when the king uw the l*ouqucf, he turned 
pale and said to the gardener, who trembled all oxtr wuh 
fnght— * U bo made the bouquet^ 

•• I did sire said the cardencr 

• \ou he, kna\c erred the king Init gt bnrg me to 
morrow ^ust such ano'hcr l>ouquet It po- xour head iH»)l !«■ ^ 

the forfnt 
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Then the gardener’s daughter came weeping to the disguised 
pnnce, and telling him all, said — “Of your goodness make me 
yet another bouquet, or my father’s head will be cut off” 

This the prince willingly did, for he was certain now that the 
king was his brother, but in the bouquet he put a piece of paper 
with his name on it 

Now when the king saw the paper, he said to the gardener — 
“Only tell me the truth and I will forgive you ” 

Then the gardener confessed that one of the women servants 
in the minister’s palace had made it for his daughter '' 

The king was much astonished, but bid the gardener’s 
daughter take him with her when she went into the minister’s 
garden to cut flowers The moment the disguised pnnce saw the 
king he recognised him, and when the king asked him where he 
had learnt to tie flowers in that fashion, he replied by telling 
the history of the brothers as far as the meeting with the mama 
and the parrot Then he stopped, saying he was tired that day, 
but would continue the next The king was on pins and needles 
of excitement, but was obliged to wait 

The next day the pnnce told about his conquest of the demon 
and delivery by the potters Then he said he was tired, and the 
king was obliged to wait yet another day, and so on for seven 
days, till the prince came to his being saved by the minister’s 
daughter, and being disguised as a woman Then the king fell 
on ius brother’s neck and thfey rejoiced greatly And when the 
minister was told of his daughter’s having made such a good 
marnage, he was so pleased that he voluntarily resigned his 
office in favour of his son-in-law So what the mama and the 
parrot said came to be true, and the one brother became king 
and the other minister. 

The first thing the king did was to send ambassadors to the 
court of the king who owned the country where the demon was 
killed, telling him the truth of the story, and how his brother 
being minister did not want half the kingdom. At this the king 
of that place was so delighted that he begged the minister Prince 
to accept his daughter as a bride. But the pnnce said, “No, I 
am married already, but give her to my brother ” 

So there were great rejoicings, and the Scavenger King was 
put to death, as he very well deserved 
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THE BEARS BARGAIN' 

O nce upon t tunc a very old woodman with his %crT old wife 
lived m a hut close to the Lambardar s* orchard, so that the 
boughs of the fruit trees hung over the cottage vard and if anv 
of the npe fruit fell into it, the old couple were allowed to eat it 
Now one day the old woman cooked some khichn^ and the 
khj(hn smelt so good that the old man wanted to eat his dinner 
at once 

‘ Not till }ou \e brought me a load of wood, said the old 
woman shaking her head after that we shall see. 

So the old man act off to the forest and began to hack and 
hew with such a will that he soon had quite a large bundle and 
already seemed to smell the khtchn Just then a bear happened 
to pass bj Now as a rule, bears arc good enough fellows, but 
dreadfullr inquisitive so after sajmg ‘/// salam ahiktm the 
bear asked the woodman what he was doing with such a \crv big 
bundle of wood 

Oh, it IS for my wife, said the woodman 1 hcd’act is 
he added confidentiall), smacking hts hns “she has made such a 
fine kktehrt and if I bring a large bunaie ot wood, she is sure to 
give me a large share of it Oh >ou should Just smej) jt o 
taste It 

At this the bear t mouth began to water 
“Would she give me an) if I brought a load of wood* 
asked he. 

‘Perhaps if \ou brought a \erv big one, answered the 
woodman 

* If I brought jix * No, no six, answered the 

craft) woodman let us say ten 

‘Ten marts is an awful lot laghcd the hear 
I here s saffron rn the khuhn^ said the woodman 
The bear licked his lins, 'cry well co home and tell sour 
wife to keep me some of the khichrt I il be with )ou in a trice 
*Awa\ went the woodman gleefullj to his old wife, and told 
her how the bear has promised him ten mans of wroJ for a d»»H 
of khtchn 
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She agreed ’Mth him that he had made a good bargain, and so 
they sat down to dinner with the khichri in a brass pot between 
them 

“Remember to leave some for the bear,” said the woodman 
to his wife, speaking with his mouth crammed full 

“Certainly, certainK,” said she, helping herself to another 
mouthful 

Then after a time she said, speaking with her mouth full — 
‘’My dear, remember the bear,” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said he, taking another handful 
So it went on, till there was not even a grain of rice left in 
the pot 

“What’s to be done now,” said the woodman, “it’s all your 
fault for eating too much ” 

“I like that,” answered his wife, “why you ate twice what I 
did, men always eat more than women ” 

“No, they don’t ” 

“Yes, they do ” 

“Well, It’s of no use quarrelling about it,” said the woodman, 
*‘the khichri' s gone and the bear won’t give us wood ” 

“ Let us lock up everything there is to eat in the house, and 
go and hide ourselves in the garret,” said the w'lfe, “then the 
bear may think we have gone out He’ll rampage a little, no 
doubt, but ten to one he’ll leave the wood, because it will be too 
much trouble to take it away.” 

So they locked up all the food there was in the house and hid 
themselves m the garret 

The bear all this time had been toiling and moiling away at 
his bundle of wood, which took him much longer to collect than 
he expected However, he arrived at last at the woodman’s hut, 
threw down the wood with a crash, and called out — “Here, good 
folk, is your wood now give me my khichn ” 

But no one answered 

“Perhaps they have gone out,” thought the bear, “and I shall 
find the khtchn left for me inside ” 

So he lifted the latch and went in, but never a gram of khtchn 
or anything to eat did he find, though he poked about every- 
where Only the empty khtchn pot, which smelt nice, was there 
That was all The bear flew into a great rage, and would have 
taken his bundle of wood away again, but that it was so heavy 
“I’ll take this at any rate,” said he, seizing the khtchn-^ot, 
“for I’ll not go empty-handed.” 
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But as he left the hcrusc he caught sight of the Lamhardar s 
frurt trees han^ng over the edge of the )'ard His mouth 
watered at the sight of some golden pears, the first npe ones of 
the season, so he clambered over the wall and up the tree, 
gathered the biggest and the npest he could find, and was just 
going to cat It, when he thought— If I take these npe pears 
home I shall be able to sell them for ever so much to the other 
bears I can eat the unnpc ones just os u-ell Thc^ arc not 
reall) bad, though somewhat sour 

So he went on gathenng, eating the green unnpe ones, and 
putting the golden npe ones into the khchn pot to take home 
with him, till the pot was quite full Now all the tshile the 
woodmans wife had been watching the bear through a crcxicc 
and holding her breath for fear he might find her out, and she 
held her breath so long, that being asthmatic and hanng a cold 
in her head she suddcnl) ga\c the most tremendous sneere you 
O'er heard 

The bear thought somebod\ had fired a gun at him dropped 
the khichn pot, and fled to the forest. As luck would ha\c i 
the pot fell into the cottage \ard so the woodman and his mfe 
cot the itA/Mrr, the pot and wood and the / pears 

but the bear got nothing but a etomach ache from eating unnpe 
fruit. 


THE TIGER AND THE FAKMUtS WIFI 

O ne da) a farmer went to hts field to plough v«ih his bullocks 
He had just ) oked them when a tiger walked up to him and 
said, is saldtn aliknm ' good morning 

as salam, co^ morning ^sajd the farmer trembling 
ail oscr, but thinking ir best to he pohte 

The Lord has sent me to eat tour bullocks satd the 
tiger “so like a God fearing man ohes orders and hand them 
oxer to me 

« hat sou ja\ IS cunous answered the farmer whti*c coufjge 
now that he saw it was a question of gobbling Imllocks and no* 
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men, had returned, “h( can've the Lord sent nu here to plough 
m\ held and for th?t I must h,uc bullocks. Arc vou sure vou 
are not making a mistake^” 

I fanes i knosv best \shat the Lord told me,” growled the 
tJger, showing his teeth, “so be quick and give me those 
bullocks ' 

But the farmer begged and graved till at last he piomiscd that 
if the tiger would spare the bullocks, he would go hack to his 
house and fetch him a fine \oung milch cow instead 

To this the tiger agreed* so taking his oxen with him the 
farmer rctairncd to his house His wife, who was a verv cicvei 
woman, seeing him return so early, called out — 

“What, La/vbones, hack again from the fields, and viy work 
hut lust begun.” 

Then the farmer explained to her about his meeting with the 
tiger, and how to sa\c the bullocks he had promised to give the 
milch cow. At this the wife began to erv, saving — 

“A likch storv, saving your bullocks at the expense of mv 
cow' Where will the children get milk, and how' can I cook with- 
out any butter ghi^” 

“All very fine, wife,” said the farmer, “but can we make 
bread without any corn^ and how can you have corn without 
bullocks to plough the field^ It is better to do without milk than 
without bread, so make haste and untie the cow.” 

“You are gaby,” wept the wife, “if you had an ounce of 
sense in your brains, you’d think of some plan to get out of the 
scrape ” 

“Think yourself,” cried the husband in a rage 
“Very well,” replied the wife, “only if I think, you must 
obey, so go back to the tiger, and tell him the cow wouldn’t 
come along with you, but that your wife is bringing it.” 

The farmer accordingly went back to the tiger, and found him 
sharpening his teeth and claws for very hunger when he heard 
he had to wait yet a little longer for his food, he began lashing 
his tail and curling his whiskers in a way the farmer did not like 
Now, no sooner had the farmer left the house than his wife, 
going to the stable, saddled the pony Then she put on the 
farmer’s best clothes, tied the pagrt^ very high, and set off man- 
fashion, to the field where the tiger was She rode up swagger- 
ing and bold, till she came to the corner, when she called out in 
a loud voice, — 


1 Pagii, a turban Wearing a lofty pagn, for swagger, is a common trick in India still 
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“Now, by the grace of God, raa\ I find a tiger in this field 
for I have not tasted Ggcr s flesh since the dar before \esterdav, 
when, as luck would have it, I killed three. 

Hearing this the Ggcr became so much fnghtened that he 
turned tail and fled into the jaPgal going awav full Git Gli he 
met his own jackal * who called out, — 

M) lord’ my lord! whither awav so fast ? 

‘Run' run' cned the Ogcr, ‘ there i the >cn dc\Tl of a 
horseman m ponder field, who thinks nothing of canng three 
tigers 

At this the jackal laup^hed, st)ing, that was no horseman that 
was onl) the farmer s wife 

“Are }ou sure? asked the o^cr pausing 

“Quite sure, m) lord replied the jackal, ‘did\ou not sec 
her pig tail?* Come' don t give up \our breakfast for a woman' 

“But )ou ma) be mistaken, persisted the cowardir Gger 
‘It was the i.er) devil of a horseman to look at 

“WTios afraid' replied the brave jackal, lets go 
together 

‘But )ou ma) intend to betrav me and run s»a), said the 
sgII suspiaous Gger 

‘In that case, lets oc our tails together, and then 1 an t, 
replied the determined jackal, who did not want to be done out 
of his bones 

So the) Qed their toils together in a very fast knot, and set off 
gailv 

Now the farmer and his wife were still in the field laughing 
over the tnck she had pla}ed the Gger when her husband aught 
sight of the pair coming back so oravclj with their taih tied 
together He called out \\c arc lost' we are lost' 

Not at all you gab), angered his wife and walked 
towards the tiger and the jackal \\ hen she got wnthtn hsil she 
called out,— 

“Now this It what I call kind Mr Jackal to bnng me such a 
nice fat tiger, but considering how manv tigers there are In ymir 
fathers house, I think )ou might have brought me twir one will 
hifdlv be a mouthful 
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Hearing chk the tiger became wild wkh fright and quite 
forgetting the jackn) and the knot in their tads, he hoked auaj 
hard as he could, dragging the iacka! bumpit\ -bump-hump 
over all the stones. In vain rhe poor jackal howled and shrieked 
to the tiger to stop; the noise behind him on)) frightened the 
beast more, and awa\ he went over hill and d.tle, till he 
was near!)* dead with fatigue, and the poor jackal quite dead 
vith bruises 

McvisL — Don't trust cowards. 

THE TROUBLESOME FRIEND 

A muqaddam’ became ver\ fncndiv with another man of his 
village, who eventually proved to be such a mcrcenarj 
individual that he determined to get nd of him But this was 
easier said than done, for a ver\ close friendship had sprung up 
between them, and he did not wish to seriously offend his friend, 
as he had revealed to him too much of his own private affairs ^ 
At last he hit on the following plan — 

“Wife," said he, “this man will certainly call just as we arc 
sitting down to dinner, in the hope that he, also, will get some- 
thing to eat I wall go out now, but will come back later on to 
eat my food Keep a little by you and put the rest aside, and 
when he comes, tell him that we have finished our meal If he 
says, ‘Never mind You can cook something else for me’, tell 
him that you dare not do so shameful a thing without your 
husband’s permission. Be very civil to him, but do not give him 
any food ’’ 

When the man came the woman did as her husband had 
advised. 

“I am sorry, Sir,” she said, “that the muqaddam is out. If 
he were here, he would undoubtedly kill a cock for you ” 

“Why are you sorry he said. “It does not matter if your 
husband is out. I am here, and I am not ashamed to kill a 
^ock ” 

' “Never,” said the woman “If my husband heard of such a 
thing, he would be very angry with me Please do not trouble, 
but go and come again at some other time, when the muqaddam 
IS in ” 

A Kasmiri Stor) By The Rev J Hinton Knov\)es, FR GS,MRAS, etc 
Indian AntiquarjiVoX XVI Part CXCVIII Julj, 1887, page aai 
1 The chief man of a Milage 

* W^hich probablj were not in a very satisfactory condition The real oppressors of the people 
are these muqaddams and tho'e immediately abo\c them, who can do very much what they like 
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However, the man was not to be so easiK put off “Trouble* 
said he- Believe me, I should really like to do a little ^ork 
Come now, let me kill a cock, while you prepare a fire to cook 
It for me- I will explain matters to the muqaddnm when he 
returns. 

Saying this he walked out into the yard, where the fowls were 
kept, and taking one of the finest cocks he could catch proceed 
ed to kill It 

“Oh, please do not, cned the woman “ M\ husband will be 
here soon and will get some food for you 

But the man was not to be put off He at once killed a cock, 
and handing it to the woman asked her to cook it for him 
Seeing no way of escape out of the difficulty the woman obe\ed, 
but before the meal was readv the muqiddam returned “Salam, 
salam he said to his friend, and after the few usual questions 
concerning his health and affiurs, rushed to the kitcnen and 
asked hts wife what she had done She told him everything 

Very well he said ‘ It is not of much consequence Wc 
will get the better of this man set Listen’ When the cock is 
ready, mind you give him only a little but give it in the copper 
pot * Gise me the rest but set it before me in the earthen pot 

As soon u the meal was ready the woman did so However 
the man was too sharp for them He noticed the meagre quan 
Dty placed before him and the abundance thatwris set before the 
muqaddam 

No no he aaid ‘ Do \ou think that I am going to cat 
out of this copper pot and vou out of that earthen pot’ Never 
This cannot be 

Thus saving he seized the muqaddam s pot and put the 
copper one before him instead, in vam all remonstrance from 
the muqaddam The latter might as well have held his brea h 
Seeing the state of affairs the muqaddam looked most s gnificin 
tU towards his wife and said 

*bor several davs a dev* his haunted our house Once or 
twice he has appeared about this time and pur out all the light 

' Indeed^ said the visito' 

The woman took the hint and at once ex ingunhn* the limp 
W hen all was in total darkness the muqaildam put out K v h*rJ 
to take the earthenware po from his fnend !»u thr fir 
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perceived the movement, and placing the pot m his left hand 
seized the lamp-stand with the other and began to beat the 
muqaddam most unmercifully 

“Oh’ oh’” exclaimed the muqaddam 

“ What are you doing to my husband^ ” shouted the woman. 
“The dev is trying to steal my food’” said the man 
“ Be careful’ Be careful ' ” he shouted to the supposed dev, 
and each time he struck him as hard as he could with the lamp- 
stand At last the lamp-stand was broken, and the man ran out 
of the door, taking good care to carry the earthenware pot and 
its contents with him 


FATTEH KHAN,* THE VALIANT WEAVER 

O nce upon a time there lived a little weaver, with a big head 
and tlu'n legs, by name Fatteh Khan but, because he was so 
small and weak and ridiculous, the people called him Fattu, little 
Fattu the weaver 

But for all his small size Fattu was brave, very brave, and 
would talk for hours of the heroic acts he would have done if 
Fate had given him opportunity Fate however was not kind, and 
so Fattu remained little Fattu the weaver, laughed at by all for 
his boasting 

Now one day as Fattu was weaving cloth a musquito settled 
on his left hand just as he was throwing the shuttle with his right 
hand By chance the shuttle sliding swiftly through the warp 
came into his hand just where the musquito had settled and 
squashed it At this Fattu became desperately excited “This is 
what I always said,” exclaimed he, “if I only had the chance 
I’d show my mettle Now, how many people could have done 
that. I’d like to know? Killing a musquito is easy and throwing a 
shuttle IS easy, but to do both at one time is a very different 
affair It is easy to shoot a man, oh very easy he is a good mark, 
something to see besides bows and cross-bows are made for 
shooting, but to shoot a musquito with a shuttle is quite a different 
pair of boots ” 

Folklore from Kashmir collected b) Mrs F A Steel, with notes by Lieut R C Temple, 
BSc,FR GSjMRAS, etc Indian Antiquar-i^ Vol XI — 1882, pp 282-5 

1 In common practice persons of no social standing, but of respectability, arc addressed by a 
diminutive ending in a, the poor and insignificant by that in u Persons also rising in life from 
very small beginnings assume the more honorific or full name as their prosperity increases in a 
way that often excites the amusement of their neighbours The natives have a proverb about 
them — 

‘‘According to his wealth he has three names , 

Parsu, Parsa, Paras Ram " ' 

11 
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The more he thoxight about it the more elated he became over 
his own skill and bravery, dll he came to the conclusion that he 
would no longer be called Fattu Now that he had shown his 
spirit he would be called in full Fattch Khan Fatteh Khan and 
nothing else 

When he announced th» determination to the neighbours the} 
laughed loudlj, and though some did call him Fatteh Khan, it 
was with such sniggling and giggling and si) jesting that he went 
home in a rage. But he found ho wife worse than his fnends, 
for she, tired of her little husband s whims sharplj bid him hold 
his tongue and not make a fool of himself On this beside him 
self with pnde and mortification, he scued her b\ the hair and 
beat her unmercifully and then resoKnng to sta) no longer where 
he was so slighted, he bid her make him some bread for his 
joumc), and set about packi^ hii bundle ‘ I will go into the 
world said he to himself Tnc man who can shoot a mus<]uito 
with a shuttle ought not to hide his light under a bushel So 
off he set with his bundle his shuttle, and a huge loaf of bread 
tied up m a kerchief 

Now as he journeyed he came to a at) where a dreadful 
elephant came dail^ to make a meal of some of the inhabitants. 
Mans might) warriors had gone out against it but none had re 
turned Hearing this the vahant little man said to himself ‘Now 
IS m) chance to a man who has killed a mus^uito with one blow 
of a shuttle, an elephant is mere child s pla) 

So he went to the king, and announced that he was read) 
single handed to slav the elephant The king ruturall) though 
he was mad, but wlien he persisted in his oner he told him hi 
was free to trj* his luck 

So at the hour when the elephant usuallv appeared I aitel- 
Khan went out to meet it armed with his shuttle “It is a wcapor 
I understand said he valiantiv to those who urged him to take i 
spear or a bow and it has done work in its time I assure v ou 

It was a fine light to see Fattu strutting out to kill the 
elephant whilst the townspeople gathered in crowds on the 
w-Pu but alas for the s'alranl li tie weaver’ No sooner did he see 
uc elephant charging down on him than all his courage ooffd 
aica) He forgot he was Fattch Khan dropped hts bundle h*s 
bread and his shuttle and Iwlied awav as hard i' Fnu * fill'' 
legs could cirrv him 

Now It «o happened that batms wife had nai^e t^'C t tij 
sweet and had jnit sp^es into l as she wanted to hrdc the tis e 
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the poison she had used \Mth it* for she 'n as a wicked revenge- 
ful voman, and wished to get nd of her tiresome whimsical 
husband. 

The elephant as he charged past smelt the pieces, and catching 
up the bread with his trunk gobbled it dowm without stopping a 
moment. Poor Fattu scuttled away ever so fast, but the elephant 
soon overtook him Then the little weaver in sheer desperation 
tried to double, and in doing so ran full tilt against the great 
beast As luck would have it, just at that moment the poison 
took effect and the elephant fell to the ground dead 

Now' when the spectators who thronged the city walls saw the 
monster fall, they could scarcely believe their eyes, but they 
were more astonished still when they ran up and found little Fattu 
sitting quietlv on the elephant’s dead body, and mopping his 
face with his handkerchief — “I just gave him a push,” said he 
modestly, “ and he fell down. Elephants are big brutes, but they 
have no strength to speak of” 

The good folk were amazed at the light way in which Fattu 
spoke, and as they had been too far off to see distinctly what had 
happened, they believed what he said, and went and told the king 
that the little weaver was a fearful wee man, and just knocked 
the elephant over like a ninepin Then the king said to himself 
“None of mv warriors and wrestlers, no, not even the heroes of 
the old could have done this. I must secure this little man for 
my service.” So he asked Fatteh Khan why he was wandenng 
about the world 

“For pleasure, or for service, oi for conquest,” answered the 
little man, laying such stress on the last word, and looking so 
fierce that the king m a great hurry made him Commander-m- 
Chief of his whole army, for fear he should take service 
elsewhere 

Now sometime after this a terribly savage tiger came ravaging 
the country. No one could kill it, and at last the city folk peti- 
tioned the king to send Fatteh Khan out against it. So Fatteh 
Khan went out in armour with sword and shield and ever so 
many cavalry and infantry behind him, for he was Commander- 
in-Chief now, and had quite forgotten all about weaving-looms 
and shuttles But before he went he made the king promise 
that as a reward he would give him his daughter m marnage. 

Fattu went out as gay as a lark, for he said to himself — “If I 
knocked over the elephant with one blow, the tiger won’t have 
a chance against me I really am invincible ” But alas for the 

11 * 
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%'ahant little weaver' No sooner did he sec the Dger lashing its 
tail and charging down on him than he bolted awa) as hard as he 
could for the nearest tree and scrambled into the branches. 
There he sat like a monkc) while the ogCT glowered at him 
from below Now when the army saw thar Commander in Chief 
bolt like a rabbit, they bolted away too, and came and told the 
king how the little hero had fled up a tree and was there sdll, 
while the tiger kept watch below 7 here let him staj , said the 
king, secretly relieved. 

All this time Fattu sat cowering in the tree while the tiger 
below sharpened his teeth end curled his whiskers and lashed his 
tail, and looked so fierce that Fattu scrj near!) tumbled down 
with fnght at the sight. So one daj two days, three dass, six 
days, seven dajs, past on the scv'cnth the tiger was fiercer and 
more hungr) than ever As for poor little Fattu, he was nearly 
starvnn^ and so hungrv that huncer made him brave, and he 
determined to tr) ana slip past while the oger took his midda\ 
snooze. So he crept stealthil) down till his foot was within a jurd 
of the ground when suddenlv the tiger jumped up with a roar 
Fattu shrieked with fear and, makmc a tremendous effort swung 
himself into a branch and cocked ms legs over it to keep them 
out of reach, for the tigers red panting mouth and white gleam 
ing teeth were within half an inch of his toes In doing so his 
dagger tumbled out of its sheath and fell nght into the 
tigers mouth which was wide open, went down its throat 
and into its stomach w that it diei Fattu could scarcely 
believe his good luck but after prodding the bodv with a branch 
and finding it didn t mov e he thought it rcallv must I>e dead and 
ventured down Then he cut oflT the head wrapped it up in a 
kerchief and went straight to the king 

'iou and vour armv arc all a nice lot of coward'” saij h^ 
wrathfull) Here have I been fighiinn the tiger for s^ven daji 
and seven nights without bite or sup while vou vt been snoo/mg 
at home However, I forgive vou one can t expect ever) on to 
be brave Sa Patteh Khan married the king s daughter anJ was 
greater hem than ever 

Now, after a time a neighbouring pnnee who Kj r apfvid^ 
again' the king came with a huge armv and rnfampeJ n-M Ir 
the atv swearing to |>ut cverv man woman an I chil ! with n tt 
to the swoii 

Hcanng th s all the mbs! ant* cue \ fMt with o-** * c - : 
battch Khan ba tch Khan tothcrvsoc "vviheV gr Irrrd 
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Fatteh Khan to destroy the invading army, promising him half 
the kingdom as a reward 

Now, Fatteh Khan with all his boastings was not a fool, and 
he said to himself “This is altogether a different affair A man 
may kill a musquito, an elephant, and a tiger, and yet be killed 
by another man. What is one against a thousand^ Under the 
circumstances. I’d rather be Fattu the weaver than Fatteh Khan 
the hero.” 

So m the night he bid his wife rise, pack up her golden dishes, 
and follow him “]’ve plenty of golden dishes at home,” said 
he, *‘but these you have we’ll want for the journey ” Then he 
crept outside the city followed by his wife with the bundle, and 
began to steal thiough the enemy’s camp 

Just as they were in the middle a cock-chafer flew into Fattu’s 
face “Run, run,” cried he to his W'lfe in a terrible fright, and 
set off as hard as he could, never stopping till he had reached his 
room and bolted the door The poor woman set off to run too, 
dropping her bundle of golden dishes with a clang This roused 
the enemy, who, fancying they w^ere attacked, flew to arms, but 
being half asleep and the night being pitch-dark, they could 
not distinguish friend from foe, and fell on each other with 
such fierceness that before morning there was not one left alive 
Great was the rejoicings at Fatteh Khan’s victory, as the reward 
of which he received half the kingdom 

After this he refused to fight any more, saying truly “that 
kings did not fight for themselves, but paid others to fight for 
them ” So he lived m peace, and when he died every one said 
that he was the greatest hero that had ever lived 

HOW THE SPRINGS CAME TO KASHMIR 

L ong ago there lived a holy Rishi' who used every day as an 
act of charity to give water to all the houses at Khru But 
as there were iioo houses and only one small stream it was a 
work of difficulty, and one hot summer there was scarcely any 
water at all So the Rishi prayed to the Great Mother,® and she 
told him to go a certain mar^^ and pick a certain flower that 
grew m a certain place, and taking it to the Lake at Gangabal, 

Folklore from Kashmir collected bj Mrs F A Steel, with notes by Lieut R C Temple, 
BSc,FRGS,MRAS, etc Indian udniiquary, Vol XI — 1S82, Page 260 

1 Sages who practised unexampled austerities and were posseted of extraordinary piet\ , and thus 
attained to supernatural powers 

2 Maharani, this may be Durga, the wife of Siva 
3 A mountain meadow They abound in Kashmir 
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to throw It in *‘Then return said she, **and behind vou as vou 
walk will flow Ganga. But remember whatever happens do no 
look back. 

So the Rishi went to the marg, picked the flower, which he 
earned to Gan^bal m a cloth, and threw it into the water 
Then he turned, and ]o» behind him rose the sound of mans 
waters following hts footsteps 

But the demons' who kept guard were angry, and clapped and 
beat him on the neck and shoulders, but he took no notice So 
two hours passed till his patience vvorc out and at last, when 
a demon changing itself into a wasp stung him behind the car he 
turned sharpl) round, saying Don t Brother, don t. Andio' 
the Ganga turned too and flowed back into the I-ake Then 
the Rishi prayed again to the Great Mother but she was angn 
At last after man) days she said, Ganga jou cannot have, out 
fake the cloth in which vou earned the flower, and wherever 
)ou spread it out o spnng of Ganga water will nse 

So as i penance for his disobedience the pious Rishi travelled 
all over Kashmir and wherever water was scarce he spread out 
his cloth, and lo' a spnng appeareil 

GWASHBRAKI AND Wt^AKWAN' 
a ges ago when the world was young and the mountains had 
jUSt reared their heads to the heavens csiarwan was the 
highest peak in all Kashmir Tar awa) in the west Nangi Parha^ 
stood where it stands now but its »now) can onl) reached to 
^\cstarwan5 shoulder, while Haramukh looked but a dwart 
beside the giant king But if \Ncsurw3n was the tallcs , Gwash 
bran was the most beautiful of mountains Awav in the north 
cast she glinted and glittered with her sea-green emerald gticicrs 
and Westarwan gazed and gazed at her loveliness till he fell in 
love with the beautiful Gwashbran but her hear was full 
env), and she thought of no hmg but how she might humble the 
nndc of the michtv kinc that reared his head *o Kich above the 
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THE OGRESS QUEEN 

rest of the world At last the fire of love grew so hot in Westar- 
wan’s heart that he put aside his pride and called aloud 
to Gwashbrari, “ Oh beautiful far away mountain, kiss me, 
or I die ” 

But Gwashbrari answered craftily, “ How can I kiss you, oh 
proud King, when you hold your head so high^ Even if I could 
stand beside you my lips would not reach your lips, and behold 
how many miles of hill and dale lie between us.” 

But still Westarwan pleaded for a kiss, till Gwashbran smiled, 
and said, “Those above must stoop, Sir King If you would 
have a kiss forget your pride, reach that long length of yours 
towards me, and I will bend to kiss you ” 

Then Westarwan, stretching one great limb over the vale of 
Kashmir, reached over hill and dale to Gwashbran’s feet, but the 
glacier-hearted queen held her flashing head higher than ever, 
and laughed, saying “ Love humbles all ” 

And this IS why Westarwan lies for ever stretched out over 
hill and dale, till he rests his head on Gwashbran’s feet ^ 

THE OGRESS QUEEN 

P eople tell of a king who had seven wives that were all childless 
When he married the first he thought that she would cer- 
tainly bear him a son He hoped the same of the second, the 
third and the others , but no son was born to gladden his days, 
and to sit on the throne after him This was a terrible, over- 
whelming grief to him 

One day he was walking in a neighbouring wood and bemoan- 
ing his lot, when he saw a most beautiful fairy 
“Where are you going'’” she asked 

“I am very miserable,” he replied “Although I have seven 
wives, I have no son to call my own, and to make my heir I 
came to this wood to-day hoping to meet some holy man, who 
would intercede for me ” 

“ And do you expect to find such a person in this lonely place ^ ” 
she asked laughing “Only I live here But I can help you 
What will you give me, if I grant you the desires of your 
heart 

“ Give me a son, and you shall have half of my country.” 

A Kasmiri Stor) Bj The Rev J Hinton Knowles, FRGS,MRAS,etc Indian 
Antiquary, Vol XVI Part CXCVII June, 1887, Page 185 

1 The Westarwan ndgc is the longest spur into the Valle) of Kashmir This and the rc- 
markabl) clear tilt of the strata doubtless suggested this extremel) fanciful and poetical legend 
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“I Will take none of your gold or Tour country Marr) me, 
and )ou shall have a son and heir 

The king agreed, took the fairv to his palace, and \cn quicki} 
made her hu eighth wife A short while afterwards all the other 
wi\esof the king became pregnant. HoT.e\er the kings jo) 
was not for long The bcauafulfan^ whom he had marned was 
none other than a ruhfuui^ who had appeared to his Majcst\ as 
a fair), in order to dccei^-c him and work mischief in the palace 
Every night when the rest of the ro^ at household were fast asleep 
she arose and gome to the stables and out houses ate an elephant^ 
or two or three horses or some sheep, or a camel ana then 
having satisfied her blood thirst) appetite returned to her room, 
and came forth in the morning as if nothing had happened At 
first the king s ser\'ant5 feared to inform nim ot tnese things 
but when they found that animals were being taken cverv night 
the) were obliged to go to him Strict orders were at once given 
for the protection of the palace-buildings and guards were 
appointed to ever) room but it was all in vam Da) hj da) the 
animals disappear^ and nobod) could tell how 

One night while the king was pacing his room, jnirrled to 
i know what to do the supposed fair) his wife said — 

' \S hat will ^ou give me tf I discover the thieP 
‘ An) thing— everything the king replied, 

‘Ver) well rest and b) the morning I will show \ou the 
cause of these things 

Hts Majest) was soon sound asleep, and the wicked queen 
Idt the room She went to the sheep-pens and taking one ofthe 
^hcep killed it, and filled an earthen vessel wi h its blood, 1 hen 
she returned to the ^ulacc went to the several rooms of the 

0 her wives of the king and stained their mouths and cffThn 
with the blood that she had brought Atterwards %hc wen and 
la) down in the room while the king was still sleeping As srwin 
as the dav dawned she woke him and said to him — 

' I find that TOur o*her wives have taken and eaten the ani'nalv 

1 hc\ are not human beings The) arc li sou wtvH 

to y^cTvc \our htc sou will beware of them Go an 1 s-e il 
! am not speaking the truth 

The king did so and w hen he saw the Mtxxli ained moo f J 

parrnenrs 01 hts o*hcr wtem hr was te^nhlr enrageti Hrudff- 
that thar eves should Ife put out and that thev sKr^iU l*e il 'wn 
in o a bip d-^ well wh h w*st^ s detbe c > a-d rh » wi' t’ ^ 

i 
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The verv next daN one of them tjavc birth to a son, who was 
eaten by them for food The da) after that another had a son, 
and he was likewise eaten On the third day another wife was 
confined; on the fourth da}-- another, on the fifth day anothei , 
and on the sixth day another* each gave birth to a son, who was 
eaten up in his turn. The seventh wife, w'hose time had not arrived, 
did not eat her portions of the other wives' children, but kept 
them till her own son was born, when she begged them not to 
kill him, and to take the portions which they had given her 
instead. Thus the child was spared, and through him in the 
future the lives of the seven queens were miraculously preserved 
The bab) grew^ and became a strong and beautiful boy When 
he was six years old the seven women thought they would try to 
show him a little of the outer world But how were they to do 
this? The well was deep and its sides were perpendicular' At 
last they thought of standing on each other’s hfeads, and the one 
who stood on the top of all took the boy and put him on the 
bank at the well’s mouth Away the little fellow ran to the 
palace, entered the king’s kitchen and begged for some food He 
got a lot of scraps, of w^hich he ate a little and carried the rest to 
ttie well for his mother and the king’s other wives 

This continued for some time, when one morning the cook 
asked him to stay and prepare some dishes for the king, saying, 
that his mother had just died and he was obliged to go and 
arrange for the cremation of the body The boy promised to do 
his best and the cook left That day the king was especially 
pleased with his meals Everything was rightly cooked, nicely 
flavoured, and well served-up In the evening the cook returned 
The king sent for him and complimenting him on the exceedingly 
good food he had prepared, ordered him always to cook as well 
in the future The cook honestly confessed that he had been 
absent the greater part of the day owing to his mother’s death, 
and that a boy, whom he had hired for the occasion, had cooked 
the food When he heard this the king was much surprised, 
and commanded the cook to give the boy regular employment 
in the kitchen Thenceforth there was a great difference in the 
way the king’s meals were served up, and his Majesty was more 
and more pleased with the boy, and constantly gave him presents 
All these presents and all the food that the boy could gather he 
took daily to the well for his mother and the king’s other wives 
On the way to the well every day he had to pass a holy faqir, 
who always blessed him and asked for alms, and generally 

12 
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received something In this some i-cars elapsed and the bo; 
had developed into a still more beautiful jouth when b; chance 
one day the wicked queen saw him Struck with his bcaut% she 
asked mm who he was and whence he came. Nothing doujiting 
and not knowing the real charaacr of the queen, he told her 
everything about himself and his mother, and the other women 
From that hour the queen plotted against his life She feigned 
sickness, and calbng in a /tahm' bnbed him to persuade the linq 
that she was vciy ill and that nothing except the milk of a 
lioness, would cure her 

“M) beloved, what is this 1 hear? said the king when he 
went to see his wife in the evening ‘The fiaitm <a)s that sou 
arc jJJ, and that the milk of a lioness is required. But how can 
we ^t it^ Who is there that will dare to attempt this^ 

“The lad who senes here as cook He is bra;c and faithful, 
and will do an^hing for )ou out of gratitude for all that you 
ha^T done for turn Resides him I knou of no other, whom \au 
could send 

* I will send for him and see 

The lad readil) promised, and next dar started on his pcnious 
journc) On the waj he passed his fnend the faqir who said to 
mm “Whither are )ou going^ He told him of the kings 
order, and how desirous he was of pleasing his Majestv who had 
been so kind to him 

‘Dontgo, said the foqir • Who are )ou to dare to presume 
to do such a things 

Hut the lad was resolute and valued not hts hfc in the matter 
Then said the faqir,— 

If )ou will no* be dissuaded, follow m> advice and lou 
will succeed and be presen ed \\ hen )Ou meet a lioness aim an 
arrow at one of her teats The arrow will i nkc her and the 
lioness will speak and ask ><m whv vou sho her 1 hm you 
must S3) that vou did not intend to kill her, but simpl) thoueh 
that the would be glad if she could feed her cubs mo e nuickU 
than before and therefore pierced a hole in her teats thnxigh 
which the milk would flow catil\ ou mus also sav that >ov 
pitied her cubs, who looked very weak and t-ck!)* a' th^iph 
thev required more nounshmcni, 

Then blessing him the fiqir sent hm on hrt jtwfrev T>3» 
encouraged the Ud walked on siitb a glad heart He vw**! s»» a 
lioness with cubs aimed an arrow at one of her in i and t 'i.v* 
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THE OGRESS QEEEN 

It When the lioness angrily asked him to explain his action he 
replied as the faqir had instructed him, and added that the queen 
was senously ill and was m need of lioness’ milk ” 

“ The queen said the lioness. “Do not you know that she 
is a rakshasi'^ Keep her at a distance, lest she kill 'and eat you'” 
“I fear no harm,” said the lad “Her Majesty entertains no 
enmity against me ” 

“Very well, I will certainly give you some of my milk, but 
beware of the queen Look here,” said the lioness taking him 
- to an immense block of rock, that had separated from the hill, 
“I will let a drop of my milk fall on this rock ” 

She did so, and the rock fell into a million pieces' 

“You see the power of my milk Well, if the queen were 
to dnnk the whole of what I have just given you, it would not 
~ have the slightest effect on her' She is a rakshast and cannot be 
harmed by such things as this. However, if you will not believe 
me, go and see for yourself.” 

The lad returned and gave the milk to the king, who took it 
to his wife, and she drank the whole of it and professed to have 
been cured The king was much pleased with the boy, and 
advanced him to a higher position among the servants of the 
palace but the queen was determined to have him killed, and 
debated in her mind as to how she could accomplish this without 
offending the king After some days she again pretended to be 
[ ill, and calling the king said to him, “ I am getting ill again, but 
do not be anxious about me My father, who lives in the jungle, 
whence the lioness’ milk was brought, has a special medicine, 
that, I think, would cure me, if you will please send for it The 
lad that fetched the milk might go ” Accordingly the lad went 
The way led past the faqir, who again said to him, “ Whither are 
you going’’” and the lad told him 

“Don’t go,” said he “This man is a rakshasa^ and will 
certainly kill you ” 

But the lad was determined as before 

“You will go then Then go, but attend to my advice 
When you see the rakshasa, call him ‘grandfather ’ He will ask 
you to scratch his back, which you must do — and do it very 
roughly ” 

The lad promised, and went on The jungle was big and 
dense, and he thought that he would never reach the rakskasa' s 
house At last he saw him and cried out, “ O my grandfather, I, 
your daughter’s son, have come to say that my mother is ill and 
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cannot recover all she takes some mcdiane» which she sa\s \ou 
have, and has sent me for it 

*AJi right, replied the rahhasa 1 vnll m\c lt^ou but 
first come and scratch back. It s itchmp tcmblj 

The rahhasa had lied for his back did not itch He onK 
wanted to sec whether the lad was the true son of a rakshasa or 
nor When the lad dug his nails into the old rakshasa s flesh as 
though he wanted to scratch off some of it, the bade 

him desist, and ^ving him the medicine to the king, w ho at once 
took It to his wife, and she was cured 1 he king was more than 
ever pleased with the lad and gave him large presents and in 
other wra)s favoured him 

The wicked queen was now put to her wits end to know wha 
to do with such a lack He had escaped from the claws ol thi 
lioness and from the clutches of her father, — the gods onlv knew 
how’ What could she do to him^ Hnall) she determined to send 
him to her mother a wretched old rakshast that lived in a hou^e 
m the wood not far trom her father i place 

He will not come back anymore said the wicked queen 
to herself, and *o she said to the king I have a vct) valuable 
comb at home, and I should like to have it brough here il jou 
will please send the bo\ tor it me know when he stariv, 
and I will give him a letter for my mother 

The king complied and the bd started as unral pa^vinL bv the 
faqirs place and telling him where he was going He, alvo 
showed him the letter that the queen had given him 

Let me read its contents said the taqir, and when he hiil 
read them he said Arc )ou deliberatclv going to Ikt kilted’ 
This letter is an order for )our death I nten to it — 1 he hearer 
of this letter is mv bitter cnemv I shall not be able to aceom 
plr<h anything as long as he is alive Slav him as soon as hr 
reaches you and let me no hear of him anv more 

l*he DO) trembled as he beard th'^e tcmhlr wordv Imt he 
would not break his promise to the king and wav resoUrtl 1 1 
lulfil His Nlajes j * wishes though i shriuM eos htm h»s I fr 
‘so the faqir dcstroTed the queens letter and wfo e sri h'- 
after this manner This is mv son \S h'^n he rrachn v 
attend to his needv and show him all kimlnevs, iftj 

the lad he said Call the won ae pramlnc^'hrr a-J frj 
ro hing ^ , , 

The fjJ walked <>n and on till he reached the r 

where he call-^l t^e r^h^jsi grarJm •’h e is t^e l», h» * 
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advised him, and gave hei the letter. On reading it she clasped 
the lad in her arms, and kissed him, and enquired much about 
her daughter and her royal husband livery attention was shown 
him, and ever) delicious thing that the old raksJiasi could think 
of, was provided for him She also gave him many things, 
amongst others the following. — A jar of soap, which w^hen 
dropped on the ground became a great and lofty mountain, a jar 
full of needles, which if let fall became a hill bristling with large 
needles, a jar full of w^ater, w'hich if poured out became an ex- 
panse of water as large as a sea She also showed him the follow- 
ing things and explained their meaning: — Seven fine cocks, a 
spinning-w^heel, a pigeon, a starling, and some medicine 

‘“These seven cocks,” she said, “contain the lives of your seven 
uncles, who are away for a few days. Only as long as the cocks 
live can your uncles hope to live. No power can hurt them as 
long as the seven cocks are safe and sound. The spinning-wheel 
contains my life If it is broken, I, too, shall be broken and 
must die, but otherwise I shall live on for ever The pigeon con- 
tains your grandfather’s life, and the starling your mother’s As 
long as these live nothing can harm your grandfather or your 
mother And the medicine has this quality it can give sight to 
the blind ” 

The lad thanked the old rakshasi for all that she had given 
him and shown him, and lay down to sleep. In the morning, 
when the rakshasi went to bathe in the river, the lad took the 
seven cocks and the pigeon and killed them and dashed the 
spmnmg-wheel on the ground, so that it was broken to pieces 
Immediately the old rakshasa and the rakshasi and their seven 
sons penshed Then having secured the starling in a cage he 
too)c It and the precious medicine for restoring the sight, and 
started for the king’s palace He stopped on the way to give the 
eye-medicme to his mother and the other women who were still m 
the well, and their sight immediately returned They all clamber- 
ed out of the well, and accompanied the lad to the palace, where 
he asked them to wait m one of the rooms, while he went and 
prepared the king for their coming 

“O king,” he said, “I have many secrets to reveal I pray 
you to hear me Your wife is a rakshasi^ and plots against my 
life, knowing that I am the son of one of the wives, whom at her 
instigation you caused to be deprived of their sight and thrown 
into a well She fears that somehow I shall become heir to the 
" throne, and therefore wishes my speedy death I have slam her 
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father and mother and seven brothers, and now f sha/l slaj- her 
Her life is m this starling 

Saying this he suffocated the bird, and the wicked ijucen im 
mediately died. 

“Now come with me said the bo>, ‘and behold, O king 
your true wi\cs. There were seven sons born to \our house, but 
SIX of them were slain to satisf) the cravings of hunger I onlv 
am left alive 

“Oh’ what have I done' cned the king T have been 
deceived. And he wept bittcrl) Henceforth the king v onl> 
son governed the countn and b\ virtue of the charmed Jars that 
the rahhasi had given him was able to conquer all tlie surrounding 
countnes And the old king spent the rest of his da)s with hia 
seven wives in peace and happiness. 


PRINCE BAHRAM I GHOR AND THP FAIR^ 
SHAHPASAND 


O nce upon a time there lived a king who had one son, the 
Pnnee Bahram i Ghor os beautiful as the sun One da> the 
I Pnnee went out shooang and hunted to the north and the south 
' and the cast, but found no CTtnc Then he hunted towards the 
west and suddenl) out of a thicket flashed a golden deer Gold 
were its hoofs and horns and legs and gold its body T he 
Pnnee, astonished at the sight bade his retainers form a brge 
circle, and so gradualh enclose the beautiful strange creature 
saving— Remember I hold him accountable for Its escape or 
capture towards whom the beast may run 

Closer and closer drew the circle, when suddenl) the deer fled 
towards where the Pnnee stood and he pursuing it, caught i 
by one golden horn Then the creature found human voice and 
cned ' Let me go O Prince* and J will give you trrasorrt 
Hut the Pnnee Hahram i Ghor laughed saving M have gold 
and jewels enough but I have no golden deef 

Avc returned the deer but I will pve )<ni rrorc than 
gold and nehes 

Uhat IV that-' laughed the Pnnee ‘Msnj tWne» 
pleaded the deer ‘ for one thing I will give )ou such • rtae *v 
mofial man before never had 

Done uid the car Prince ard vaulted on the goMcn i ‘'rr ♦ 
back 'Him like a mrd from a th eke* the goUrn derr n-v* 
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through the air, and for ‘jeven da\s and seven nights it earned 
the Prince over all the world, o\cr the lulls and above the rivers 
and fields and towers. On the seventh day it touched the earth 
again, and instantly vanished from sight. 

Prince Bahram-i-Ghor rubbed his eyes. He had never seen 
such a strange country before, everything was new’ and unfamiliar. 
He wandered about looking for the trace of a house or footstep, 
when out of the ground popped a wee old man. 

“How' did you come here, m) son^” asked he politely 

Then Bahram-i-Ghor told him of the golden deer and of his 
ride, and how* he was now quite lost and bewildered and knew 
not what road to take. Then the little old man said, “ Do not 
fear, this, it is true, is demon-land, but no one will hurt you 
while I am by, for I am the demon Jasdrul* whose life you saved 
in the shape of the golden deer ” 

Then the demon Jasdrul took Prince Bahram-i-Ghor to his 
j house and gave him a hundred keys, saying,— “These are the 
keys of my hundred palaces and gardens Amuse yourself by 
looking at them Mayhap you may find something w'orth 
having " 

So, to amuse himself, Prince Bahram-i-Ghor opened one 
garden and palace every day, and in one he found gold and in 
another silver, in a third jewels, in a fourth rich stufis, and so on 
through everything the heart could desire till he came to the 
hundredth palace 

i When he opened the door of the garden which was surrounded 
I ^ high wall, he saw a miserable hovel full of poisonous things, 

1 herbs and stones and snakes and insects So he shut the hovel 
door sharp, and turned to look at the garden It was seven 
miles square, seven miles this way and that way and every way, 
and full of fruit trees, flowers, fountains, summer houses and 
streams. 

He wandered seven miles this way and seven that, till he was 
so tired, that he lay down in a marble summer-house to rest on a 
golden bed spread with shawls, which he found there Now 
while he slept the Pnneess Shahpasand* the fairy, came to take 
the air, fairy-like in the shape of a pigeon, and came flying over 
the garden and caught sight of the sleeping Pnnee He looked 
so handsome and beautiful and splendid that she sank to the 


J Probably a corruption of Dasaratha, the name of the father of Ramachandra 
2 Shakfeaemd means a king’s delight, and is probably merely a fancj name 
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earth It once, resuming her natural shape, as fames alwa\s do 
when they touch the earth, and ga\c the Pnnee a kiss 

He woke up m a hurry, when Pnnccas Shahpasand kneeling 
gnicefully before him said, Dear Pnnee! 1 have been looking 
tor ) ou e\ crywhere 

The Pnnee no sooner set eyes on Pnnccss Shahpasand than 
he fell de^ratcly in love with her so that thcr agreed to get 
mamed without delay But the Pnnee was douWin as to what 
the demon Jasdrul might sa), and he felt bound to ask his 
consent. Tha to the Pnnee s lurpnsc and delight he ga\*c 
readilj, rubbing his hands with glee, and opng— 1 thought 
jou would find her somehow Now jou will be happ) Remain 
here, and ne\cr think of going back to ) our own countiw any 
more 

So the Pnnee Uahram i Ghor and the fair\, Princess 
Shahpasand were mamed and lived c\cr so happil) for c\cr «io 
long a Gme 

At last however Pnnee Bahram i Ghor began to think 
longingly of his home his father the king his mother the queen 
hu fa\'ountc horse and his hound. Then he began to speak of 
them ever) csening to the Pnnccss and sighed and wghed and 
sighed till he grew quite pale 

Now the demon Jasdrul used to sit ever) night in a little 
room below that of the Pnnee and the Princess, and listen to 
what the) said when he heard the l*nncc talking of his own 
countr) he sighed too for he wras a kind hearted demon and 
lo\cd the Pnnee 

At last he asked the Pnnee one das whv he was so pale ami . 
sighed so often 1 hen the Pnnee answered— Oh good demon 
let me go back to see mj father and mother m) hone and mv 
hound for I am wear) Let me and the Pnnccss go or 1 wiil 
surd) take poison and die 

The demon refused at first but when the Prircc penistnl hr 

said Be it so but )cm will repent and come luck to me 

Take this hair \S hen vou are in trouble burn it, and I * M 
come to )our ass stance 

1 hen s'en regrctfullj the dcroon said gt»l b\f and irs an ly 
Pnnee Bahram i Ghor and (he Pnnects ^hahpaiand fo-iml fh 
selves oo side his native town But r\‘rr)lhtnp was chir-r 1 
his father and mo her were bu'h dead a-'d a usufj-'f hi I I'-uf * 
the throne and pu a price on Bah am I Oh s h«'i ‘ d J 
ever return Luckil) no tne ex e, in o’ I Kjp s 
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ni-^cd him, he, too, had changed much. But even the oid 
huntsman would have nothing to do with the Prince, sa\ing, 
“It is moie than m\ life’s worth." 

At list when tlie Prince hegged .ind prayed, the huntsman 
consented to let tlie l^rmcc and Princess live in his house 

“Mv motln-r is blind, and will never see you," said he, “and 
\ou cm help me to hunt as I used to help you hefoie " 

So the Prince Bahrani-i-Ghor and the J’rmcess Shahpisand 
went to live in the huntsman’s house m a gai ret just undei the 
wooden roof, and no one knew thev were there. 

Now one da), w'hen the Prince had gone out to hunt as 
servant to the huntsman, the Princess Shahpasand w'ashed her 
beautiful golden hair, which hung round hei like a shower of 
gold-thre.ad, and when she had washed it she combed it, setting 
the window a-jar to let the bree/.e come in and dry lier hair 
just then the Kotwal of the town happened to pass h)7 and 
casting his eves upwards saw' the beautiful Pnneess Shahpasand 
with her shower of golden hair He was so overcome at the sight 
that he fell off his horse into the gutter His servants picked 
him up, and took him hack to the Kot'ivaln w’heie he raved 
about the beautiful fairy in the huntsman’s cottage This set all 
the courtiers and officials wondering if he w'ere not bewitched 
At last It came to the King’s ears, and he immediately sent dow^n 
some soldiers to enquire 

“No one lives here," said the huntsman’s old mother crossly, 
“no beautiful lady, nor ugly lady, nor any one at all but myself 
and my son However, go to the garret, and see if you 
like” 

Princess Shahpasand hearing this bolted the door, and seizing 
a knife cut a hole in the w'ooden roof, and flew out in the shape 
of a pigeon So when the soldiers burst open the door they 
found no one there Only as the Piincess flew past the blind 
old crone she called out loudly, “ I go to my father’s house in 
the Emerald Mountain ” 

When the Prince returned, and found his beautiful Princess 
had fled, he was half distracted, but hearing the old woman’s 
story of the mysterious voice, which said, “ I go to my father’s 
house in the Emerald Mountain," he became more tranquil 
Yet, considering after a time that he had no notion where the 
Emerald Mountain was, he fell into a sad state He cast lumself 
on the ground, and sobbed and sighed He refused to eat his 


I The Kotwal’s office, the city police station, a place held in great awe by all natives 
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dinner or to speak any word but "O m> dearest I’nncess' O mj 
dearest Pnncess 

At last he rcTnembcfcd the demon Jasdml $ hair» and inttantJ} 
ukinp It out he threw it into the fire, and lo' there v.'ss his old 
fnend, who asked him what he wanted 

“Show me the wa) to the Lmcrald Mountain, said the Pnnee, 
"that 1 may find my dearest Pnncess 

Then the demon shook his head, sanng,— “'iou H neicr reach 
the Emerald Mountain alive m> son so be guided h> me, and 
fojgct all that has passed 

The Pnnee answered, * I hast hut one life, and that is gone if I 
lose m\ dearest Pnncess As I must die let me die seeking her 

So the demon Jasdrul \cr) unwiUmglj earned the Pnnee back 
with him to demon land and gt'nng him a magic wand bode 
him travel o\cr the ccuntn all became to the demon Nanak 
Chand s house 

‘Tiou will meet with man) dangers on the wa) «a>d the 
kind hearted demon * but as no one can harm )ou so long as 
)ou bear the wand do not nart with it daj or night More I 
cannot do Tor you but Nanak Chand who is mr elder brother 
will tell sou further 

So Pnnee Bahram i Ghor set out to travel through demon 
land, and met man) dreadful things hut came to no harm hetause 
of the magic wand 

When he amvxd at the demon Nanak Chand s hmiic the 
latter had just awaked from his s!cr}> which according to the 
habit of demons had lasted twelve whole )cars and hewasconve 
(juentlj dcsperarclv hungri ^^hc^ he saw the )Oung Pnnee hi* ' 
mouth watered, and he said to himse’f I lere is a daintv mon-l 

Hut on seeing the wand which the Pnnee carried he res rained 
Kisaimctite and asked politelv what was wanted *1 hen the Pnnee 
told nim the whole stor) at which demon Nanak Chaml shook 
hrs head using — lou will nercr return from the I mcraU 
Mountain alive mv son so he guulrd hr me and lorgtt *U thvt 
has passed 

Again the Pnnee replied *1 have hut one hfe *nd iha rs 
gone if I lose mv dearest Pnncess As I rnus die, U me 
seeking her 

^ demon Nanak Chind Ind the jvirce travel lhfi'»'jgh 
land till he came to the demon ‘^ated s* hoove, sav irp J J«;e 
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this sttrma'^ and when in need, put it on your e}cs. Then what- 
ever you look at will be near or far as vou desire it More I 
cannot do for you, but the demon Safed, who is my elder brotiier, 
will tell )ou further." 

The Prince accordingly journeyed on through dangers and 
difficulties till he came to the house of the demon Safed, to whom 
he told his story, showing the w//;;<7 and the magic wand. At 
this the demon Safed shook his head, saying, — “You will never 
return from the Emerald mountain alive, my son, so be guided 
by me and forget what has passed." 

Still the Prince answered as before, “I have but one life, and 
that IS gone without my dearest Princess. As I must die, let me 
die seeking her." 

The demon nodded his head, sajing— “You are a brave youth, 
so take this yrc/i’s- cap Whenever you put it on, you W'lll be invisi- 
ble Then journey to the North, and by and bye you will see 
the Emerald Mountain I'hcn just put the Surmn on your eyes, 
for It is an enchanted hill, and the further you climb up it the 
higher it grows.* This Suima makes what is near far and what is 
far near Then put on your invisible cap, enter the Emerald 
City, and find the Princess, if you can’" 

Prince Bahram-i-Ghor set out joyfully to the Noith, and when 
he saw the Emerald Mountain he rubbed the sinma on his eyes, 
and lo’ what he desired was near, and what he desired not, was 
far. Then putting on the invisible cap, and entering the Emerald 
City, where houses, trees, dishes, furniture, pots and pans were all 
of emerald, he began to search for his dear Princess, but with- 
out success. 

The fact is that the Princess was locked up inside seven prisons, 
for her father, who doted on her, was determined she should 
never fly away again When she had disappeared he had wept 
bitterly, but when she returned he was dreadfully angry with her 
for giving him such a fright, and when she told him how she was 
married he locked up her at once, saying, “If your husband 

1 Antimony 

* The Yech or Yach, (derived from the word yahhas, who attended on Kuvera, the god of 
wealth, and were guardians of his gardens and treasures) is a sort of woodland demon which entices 
men away from the right road at night and cats them It has the power of assuming any shape 
It cannot cross running water The white cap which it wears is endowed with magical powers 
It renders the wearer invisible The Yech becomes the man’s faithful servant as long as the cap 
IS in the man’s pos'cssion The Yech is immensely powerful and it its human master’s bidding 
will move whole mountains and towns 

1 This IS evidently an idea derived from the common phenomenon of ridge rising beyond 
ridge, each in turn deceiving the climber into the belief that he ha' reached the top 
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comes to you, well and good, but you shall nc\cr go to 
him 

So inside sc\en pnsons the poor Princess passed her das^s 
weeping and sighing Now c\cn da) a woman servant brought 
the Princess her dinner in this manner First she unlocked ihc 
outer door, and entered the outer pnson locking the door behind 
her Then she unlocked the second door and entered the vcomi 
pnson, locking the door behind her and so on, till she came to 
the se\cnth pnson where the Pnnccss Shalipasand sat Htrc 
she left the dinner, returning as she had come 

Now the Pnnee who was roaming about the cit\ in his tn\*ni 
ble cap poking into all sort< of holes and corners, noticetl tht< 
woman servant c>cr) ciemog at the same hour njth a frt) of 
sweets on her head go«ng in a certain direction Ikring cunmis he 
folloi\cd her, and i\hen she opened the outer door he slippetl in 
behind her She of course could not ^ce him so <ht went on 
through all the sc\en pnsons the Pnnee tollowing clmc l»chinil 
hen thc) reached the seventh pnson and the Prince <aw hts 
dear Princess he could hardh restrain himself from callmc her 
Hokcnct remenibcTing he was in\nsihle he naitnl til) the 
Pnnccss began to cat and n htlc she ate he ate Irom the other side 
of the dish The J’nnccss at lirst eould not l>rhe»‘e her ejrs 
when she saw the pi/ja disappearing in handfuls and ihounlit shr 
must lie dreaming but sshen more than half the dishful had 
gone she called out—* Who eats m the same d sh "ilh me’ 
Then Prince Bahram i Ghor just lifted the cap a wee bit from 
his forehead so that he was not quite M^ihle Init showed fike a 
figure b) da»n light The Princess immrdiatciv called him hr 
name but wept thinking he was a ghost ITirn the Prince 
removed the vr ^ cap rntireU and the Pnneess wrrt with 
joj When the King of the I tnttald Mountain heard hnw the 
Pnneess s husband had found his wax through dangrrs anddiih 
culfics to his dear Pnnccss the ol 1 nun was much dcligh c 1 
he said ‘Now that her husband has come to her, 4!iii”l rr 
will nexer want to go to him 

Sv> he made the I'nncc hii hrir and thex all lived hap^ dv ever 
after m the f mcnld Kmgtlnri ' 


KING ALI MARDAN KHAN^ AND THE SNAKE 

WOMANS 

O nce upon a time King ’Ah Mardan Khan went out hunting 
and as he hunted in the forest above the Dal Lake^ he saw 
before him a maiden beautiful as a flower, who was weeping 
bitterly So he bade his followers remain behind, and going up 
to the beautiful damsel, he asked her who she was, and how she 
came into that wild forest alone 

“Oh, great king,” she answered, “I am the Emperor of 
China’s handmaiden, and as I was wandenng about in the 
pleasure garden of the palace I lost my way And now I must 
die, for J am hungry and weary ” 

Then the king said gallantly, “So fair a maiden must not die 
while ’Ah Mardan Khan can deliver her ” 

And calling to his servants he bade them convey the damsel 
to his palace in the Shahmar Gardens^ and she, nothing loth, 
lived there with the king, who became so enamoured of her that 
he forgot everything else 

Now It so happened that the servant of a holy jogi was coming 
back from GangabaP where he went every year to draw water 
for his master As he passed the well of the Shalimar Gardens 
he saw the tops of the fountains that flashed in the sun like 
silver, and he said to himself “ What wonder is this ? I will go 
and see ” So he put the vessel of water on the ground and went 

Folklore from Kashmir collected b} Mrs F A Steel, with notes by Lieut R C Temple, 
BSc,FR GS,M RAS, etc Tie Indian Antiquary, Vol XI — -iSSa, pp 230-2 

1 The Celebrated ’All Mardan Khan of Shah Jahan’s reign He was for a time Governor of 
Kashmir (not king as the tale says) about A D i6co, and was one of the most magnificent and 
best remembered the country ever had 

2 The Snake Woman — The word used is Lamia, said in Kashmir to be a snake 200 years 
old, who has the power to turn into a woman at will In Punjabi lamma is any long snake or 
serpent The belief in the power of jogis to conquer snakes crops up in this tale Similar legends 
about long-lived snakes abound in the neighbouring Kangra valley 100 years snakes can fly and 
are said to Ine in the sandal tree on the odour of the wood they can also in Kashmir assume 
the shape of any animal Only the 200 years snake, j jAuzorou, can turn into a woman, while 
the 1000 years' snake can fly to the moon where he regales himself on nectar In the Kangra 
district Bhirti is a malignant sprite who can assume any shape, man, animal, snake, etc Bhirti 
has a special dislike to children and is held up to them as a bugbear Mischiefs of all kinds, 
fires, etc are put down to her, as also are cattle and agrarian thefts, a notion taken useful 
advantage of by the local thief Like the Lamia she assumes her shape at night 
3 The celebrated lake at Srinagar 

4 At Srinagar, made by Jahangir, who preceded 'Ah Mardan Khan by a generation, being 
Shah Jahan’s father Moore has immortalired these gardens, the scene of the loves of Jalnngir 
and Nur Mahal 

And lo' if there be an Elysium on earth. 

It IS this, it IS this ” 

There are some Shahmar gardens near Lahore on the Amntsar Road made b\ Ranjit Singh 
3 A holy lake on the top of Mt Haramukh (16,905 ft ) in the North of Kashmir It is one 
of the sources of the Jhelam river and the scene of an annual fair about aoth August 
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in to s« There amid the fountains and trees he wandered 
astounded at their beauty oil weaned out he fell asleep 

Now the king was walkinc m the garden, and saw the man 
asleep, and notic^ that he held something fast m his right hand 
Stooping down he gently removed it, and found it was a small 
box containing a sweet-smelling ointment.* While he was looking 
at it the man awoke, and missing his box began to weep and 
wail But the king bade him be comforted and showing him 
the box, told him it should be returned to him safely if he told 
faithfully why he pnzed it so rooch Then the man said O 
great king the box is my master s, and contains a preaous 
ointment of many virtues. So long as I have it m my hand, no 
harm can happen to me, and it enables me to go to Gangabal 
and return to my master with the water m so short a time that 
he IS never without the sacred element 

*'TeJl me truly said the king is your master indeed such 
a man? Is he indeed such s hoi) saint? 

Then said the servant, He it indeed such a man and there 
IS nothing in the wide world he docs not know 

Then the king became cunous to sec this hoi) man, so he 
said to the servant — Go home to >our master and tell him 
- Xing All Mardan Khan has bis box, and will keep it tiJl he 
comes to fetch it himself 

So the servant set off to his master, but as he had not the 
magical box, it was two years and a half before he reached home 
All this time King All Mardan Khan In’cd with the Snake 
Woman and foigot cver)'thinc else in the wide world.' Vet 
be was not happy a strange wnrtc look came into his face and a 
stony look into fus eyes. 

Now when the servant told his master, the jogi what had 
happened, he was ver) angry with him but as he could not live 
without the box which enabled him to get the water from 
Gangabal he set off to the Court of King Ah Mardan Khan, 
when he amved there the King gave him the box as he had 
promised 

Then thcjogi trnd, Oh king )ou have been graaous to me, 
now m my turn I will do you a kind action 1 elT me tnil), had 
)ou alwa)s that white scared focc and those stony c)es^ 

> W* L rr^erAtTn^BTi enJ cmpfiu t* Ui wrUlu C«>4* t M fitWl 

JkUtWT(H « ) Blnlrtra K^b rt 

• At of Utt All Muii Klafl Ik *0 llx M tiul rm^rwi i C7« m < tn /tfy 
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“ No,” said the king, and hung his head 

“ Tell me,” said the jogi, “ have you any strange woman in 
the palace^” 

Then the king, who felt a strange relief in telling the jogi 
all about it, recounted the whole story from the beginning. Then 
said the jogi— 

“ Oh king, she is no handmaiden of the Emperor of China 
She is nothing but a Wasdeo^ a Lamta^ the two hundred years’ 
old snake who has the power of taking the form of a woman ” 

The king was very angry at first, but when the jogi insisted, 
he began to be afraid, and at last promised to do as he was bid, 
and so find out the truth of the matter 

Therefore, that very evening according to the jogi’s order he 
had two kinds of khichrD made ready and placed in one 
dish One half was sweet khtchn^ and the other half was very 
salt 

Now when dinner was served the sweet khtchrt side of the dish 
was put towards the king, but the salt side towards the Snake 
Woman She found it very salt, but seeing the king eat away 
without any remark went on eating also But after they had re- 
tired to rest, when the king by the jogi’s orders was feigning 
sleep, the Snake Woman became so thirsty from all the salt food 
she had eaten, that she longed for water As there was none in 
the room she had to go out for it Now a Snake Woman always 
resumes her snake shape when she goes out at night. The king 
could scarcely he still as he saw the beautiful woman in his arms 
change to a deadly slimy snake that slid out of the bed and out 
of the door into the garden. He followed it softly, it drank of 
every fountain by the way, but nothing quenched its thirst till it 
reached the Dal Lake, where it bathed and drank for hours 

Fully satisfied of the horrible truth the king begged the jogi 
to shov him some way out of the trouble Whereon the jogi 
said “Don’t be alarmed I can save you and destroy this Snake 
Woman if you will do as I bid you ” The king promised, and 
according to the jogi’s orders had an oven made of a hundred 
different kinds of metal, very large and very strong, with a cover 
and a padlock This was placed in a shady spot in the garden, 
and fastened to the ground with chains I'hen the king said to 
the Snake Woman, “My heart’s beloved' let us amuse ourselves 
with cooking our own food to-day,” 

J Sweet khichrt consists of nee, sugar, cocoanut, raisins, almondr, cardamonas, and aniseed 
•alt khtchrs of pulse and nee 
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She, nothing loth, consented Then the king heated the oven 
very hot and set to work to knead bread, but bang clums} at it 
he found it hard work, so after he had baked two loaves he 
said to the Snake Woman— « To oblige me bake the bread while 
I knead iL 

At first she refused aying she did not hke ovens, but when 
the king said, “Oh, I sec you do not love me since jou will 
not help me, she set to work with a bad grace to tend the 
baking 

The king watched his oppcitonity as she stooped o\er the 
oven 8 mouth to turn the loaves, gave her a shove in, clapped 
down the cover and locked Jt fast. 

When the Snake Woman found herself caught, she bounded 
so that if It had not been for the chains she would ha\e bounded 
out of the garden, oven and all and this went on from four 
o clock one day to four o clock the next when all was quicL 
Then the jogi and the kin^ waited till the oven v\as cold, and 
when they opened it the jo^ took the ashes, and gave the kmc a 
small round stone that was in the middle of them saying ‘This 
IS the real essence of the Snake Woman, whatever you touch with 
It will turn to gold- But the king said— ‘ Such a tretsure as 
^ that 18 more than a man s life is worth, for it must bnng envy and 
battle and murder with it So when he went to Atak he threw 
It into the n\cr near Hoti Mardan ' 


» Hrtl M rii foM n b lU i ih ef A »k tb< L 1 SI f I 
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THE TWO THAGS AND THE RAVARIYA* 

T here \\ere two fhags who had spent a great part of their lives 
in robbing and cheating their simple neighbours, but at last 
there came a time when they found that there was no more scope 
for the exercise of their talents in their native village, so they 
lesolved upon going out to seek fresh fields and pastures new. 
They set out at once, and after a long journey came to a city, on 
the outskirts of which they saw a poor Ravariya, sitting near a 
wi etched hut weaving his -patti * 

“Tell us, brother,” said they, approaching him with a look of 
pity, “how It IS that you do not live in the city, and prefer a 
wretched hovel in this solitary place to the fine houses theie?” 

“I am too poor,” replied the man, “to afford to rent a house 
in the city, and there is no one there generous enough to 
accommodate me for nothing, so I sit here all day doing my 
work, and when night comes I go and sleep under the roof I 
have made myself” “And,” he added, “I live on an anna or 
two that I manage to earn by selling the two or three yards of 
fatn I weave every day ” 

“We really pity your lot, my man,” said the thags^ “and 
henceforward shall be your best friends. Come now, get up and 
follow us to the nver-side, where we shall give you a suit of 
clothes to put on in place of the wretched garments you now 
wear ” The Ravariya got up and followed them, rejoicing 
greatly at so much notice being taken of a poor man like himself 
by persons so much above him in life, as he thought the thags to 
be, for they were decently dressed and looked quite respectable 
When they arrived at the nver-side the thags bade the weaver 
get his head and his overgrown beard shaved and wash himself 
m the stream After he had done all this they gave him a suit of 
clothes to wear, which he joyfully put on, while the two men 


Folklore in Western India B) Putlibai D H Wadia Indian Antiquary, Vol IV Part 
CLXXIX January, 1886 Page 2 

1 A weaker of the broad tape used for bedsteads 
* The tape woven by Ratarijas 
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sajd to him — ‘Go now and attend to your work, but be 
always ready to render us whatever service we may require 
of you 

“Very well, Ma hap^ * answered the poor man and returned 
towards his hut, while the two thags went on towards the cit) 
tntenng it they wandered about for some time, watching for an 
opportunity of practising their vile art upon some poor victim, 
when they heard that the kmg of the country, who had a beauti- 
ful daughter, was looking out for some great prince as a husband 
for her This put an idea into the hcai of the thags and they 
instantly retraced their steps to the hut of the Ravan^a, whom 
they found hard at work at his patii They bade him get up 
and follow them immediately, and the poor weaver, true to his 
promise, obeyed them 

When they came to a secluded place the two men dressed the 
Ravanya in gold embroidered garments and jewels, and getting a 
litter from the ntj made him he in it in the position of a sick 
man, bidding him neither to sar out of it, nor to utter a single 
sylltlDle without their permission They then ordered the bearers 
to carry the litter towards the aty, and thc> themselves walked 
one on each side of it waving (fusmns^ They also hired every 
man and animal they could pick up on the road, till the} had a 
respectable following ot attendants, horses, and pomes. 

They went on thus with a great show of pomp and parade till 
they reached one of the palaces of the king when in a peremp- 
tory tone they ordered the gate keeper to open the gate and give 
them ingress. The gate keeper, however, refused to obey them, 
whereupon one of the thags making t great show of authont) 
cned out — What' Is your Raja Sahib to wait dll this WTctch^ 
gate keeper makes up his mind to open the gate? Not for worlds^ 
So fall on m) men, and break open the gates that we maj get 
in The men made towards tnc gate with what idcks and 
staves they had for arms, and the poor gate keeper thinking 
them to be in earnest, opened the gates wide in great fnght 
The thags and their followers enter^ the palace with a great 
deal of noise and bustle while the poor gate keeper ran full 
speed to appnsc the kmg hw master, of the advent of some 
great pnnee, with a formidable rednue, in the cit) and to tell 
him how hts men had taken forable possession of the palace 
The king forthwith sent his minister to Inquire of the new 

i Lh ifritwr Wt fjDy X* «yi f>f rttfwtt r« m w ffi 

I WWib m** pki t lb a. m I tJi* cf Rojib; la Ir4 
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comers who they were, and 'what had pleased the great prince to 
visit his territories. 

The minister vent accordingly, and begged admittance at the 
palace gates, but they refused to let him in After making him 
wait outside for some time, one of the lhags came out to meet 
him, whom the minister requested to usher him into the presence 
of the prince, but the assuming an air of dignity, replied — 
“No, no, we are not going to trouble our great Raja by taking 
you into his presence, for he is ill and requires quiet and rest 
Go you, therefore on your wav ” 

The minister thereupon inquired of the thag whose son 
the prince was, and what was the object of his visit to the 
country. 

“Oh' he IS the son of that great monarch,” he replied, “w'^ho 
levies tribute on your master, and is come here for a change of 
air, in order to recruit his health, and does not, therefore, care 
to be disturbed either by you or by your master ” 

The minister had therefore no alternative but to leave the 
palace, and he straightway returned to his master and acquainted 
him with the very cold reception he had met with at the hands 
of the strange prince's attendants The king attributed this to 
his having omitted to send the prince presents worthy of him, 
and so he got ready five trays full of asharfts^ and bade the 
minister go once more to the prince and present them to him 
with his compliments, after instituting inquiries after his health 
The king also instructed his minister to learn from the pnnce 
whether he was unmarned, and if he would do him the honour 
to accept the hand of his daughter in marriage 

The minister obeyed his royal master, and repaired to the 
residence of the strange Raja, accompanied by five men bearing 
the presents This time, however, he obtained admittance into 
the palace without much trouble, so, going up to the thags he 
asked them to present him to their prince that he might lay at 
His Highness’s feet the presents his master had sent for him. 
The eyes of the thags glistened when the treasures were displayed 
to them, but thinking that if they held out a little longer they 
would get more out of the credulous king, they said to the 
minister “Return home with your treasures, brother, the Raja 
Sahib is too ill to see you, besides, he wants none of your 
presents, and would never accept them. For what lacks he in 
his father’s treasury?” 

1 A Gold coin, value about 30 shillingi 
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The Minister, however, begged so hard to be presented to the 
pnnee, promising that if it didnot please His Highness to accept 
the presents he 'would withdraw with them, that the //tags 
yielded to his entreaties and told him to wait a while dll ther 
went and obtained their royal master s permission Going to the 
Ravanya they instructed him how to act when they brought the 
minister into the room "Mind you do not answer a single 
question of his, said the) but after he has put a great mtn\ 
to yon, utter only a long in response. And when he begs 
of you to accept the gifts he has brought do not make any reply 
to mm If, however, he soil goes on implonng you to accept 
them, and will not withdraw trom your pretence )ou can cry 
out as if tired of his importuniaes, ‘Away with them! and 
immediately make a pretence of going to sleep 

They then ushered the minister into the mock king s presence 
when he commenced mquinng after his health, but the sham 
Raja Sahib did not condescend to utter a single syllable m reply 
He then begged the ptincc t acceptance of tfie presents his 
tributary hid sent him, but even then the great man made no 
reply At last, however as if his patience had been completely 
J exhausted, he cned out, Away with them’ and in a moment 
the two /Aagf turned the mimstfcr and the bearer# of presents out 
of the room The minister returned homewards, greatly disap 
pointed it not having had an opportunity of mentioning to the 
lorcign pnnee the proposal of mamage 

When the king found that hii presents had not been accepted 
he began to fear chat the great pnnee would slip through his 
fingers and baulk him of his expectations of having him as his 
son in law, so he despatched the minister to him once more with 
still costlier presents The eyes of the two Iha^s sparkled with 
delight at tight of the treasure but being consummate h) poentes 
the) sail made a pretence of not canng for them At the 
ministers request they went to the RavTinya under pretext of 
asking hjs permiiaion for the minister to enter his presence and 
said to him, When the minister speaks to )ou benavc yourself 
as you did the other di) and when he has begged ver) hard of 
you to accept the presents simply sa), ‘Now keep them and have 
done with it 

Having thus tutored the mock king the) took the mmt^ter 
antf his presents into the room where he lay in hed and right 
well dtef he act his part, and when, at the conclusion of it, he 
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fnul. ‘*Xo\\ ktLp them .uni h.ut done with it," tlu ordeicd 

the to |mt d<iwn thtir co^JtK lond'^ at II is MighiK'^s’s 

ftit and wnhth.iw *l . iking lt.i\e ot* tin, prince with.i low how 
the minister went out of the looin with one of the 
while the other stood waving n t/mvin over the R.u ariva’s 
person. 

“Is His Highius-; unm.urnel^ ' iin|inieii the minister of Ins 
companiem when out of lunnng ot the lH\.iri)a 
“Ves," replied Ik 

“Can \ou then peisuade him to honour mv master hv marrjing 
his daughter' He will gi\K' her a large dowrv aiul — " 

“No, no," interrupted the “d<5 not entcitam such an idea 
for a moment, he is too great a man to marr\ \our master’s 
daughter, and, hcsides, he is ill and not like*]} to think of matri- 
mon\ at picsenr." 

“ But there is no harm in asking his will,” argued the nnnisttr, 
and Ik pressed the so hard that at last he thought it worthv 
to promise to hionch the suh]cci lo ihe pnnee .it the first 
opportunits and to let him know His Highne’ss’s will as early 
as possible 

In a few da\s the king rcccive'd intimation through the minister 
that the great prince had heen pleased to accept the offer of the 
hand of his daughter, and would be glad if the nuptials were 
solcmni7ed at an early date At this there were great rejoicings 
in the citv and preparations for the approaching wedding went on 
for some da)s The king placed a large palace at the disposal of 
his son-in-law', and soon after celebrated the wedding of the 
Ravanya and the princess with great pomp 

After the weaver was fairly installed in the palace with his 
roial w’lfe, the two thags^ fearing the chances of exposure, 
thought it high time that they should take then departure from 
the city So they dismissed all their attendants, and under pre- 
tence of returning to the court of the bridegroom’s father, they 
took their leave of the princess and her Ravanya husband, and 
left the city, taking care, however, to carry away with them all 
the costly presents, etc they had received for the mock king, 
from the bride’s father When parting they did not forget to im- 
press upon tlie Ravanya the necessity of his keeping himself well 
on his guard, so that there might be no exposure of the terrible 
swindle they had practised upon the king 

Some time after they had departed, it so happened that one 
evening, when the princess w'as sitting on an open balcony with 
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her lord, she expressed her desire to play ■ game chaupnr^ with 
him by the hght of the moon that was shining bnghtl\ at the 
time, but the Rftvanya who had never played the game in his 
life, exclaimed ‘What! play a game of chaupur^ you foolish 
woman? I would rather weave a few yards of fath^ sitting here 
under such a bnght moon 

The poor woman was struck dumb at these words which re- 
vealed to her what her husband was, and could not utter a word 
in reply She instantly withdrew into the palace, and from that 
moment ceased to have any intercourse with him She remained 
thus estranged from him so long that hfe m the palace became 
insupportable to bm, and one ni^t he quietly slipped away, and, 
betaking himself to hia hut in the jungle, resumed his old profes 
sion of weaving fattu 

After the lapse of a few years, the two tfuigs be^n to be 
cunous to know how the Ravanra was enjoying his high estate, 
and whether he was hving or dead- So they journeyed once 
more to the aty in which they had left him when^hej came 
to the place where they had first found him the\ were greatl) 
surprised to sec him sitting there working away at his fattu as of 
old On their inquinng of him the reason of his leaving the 
palace he related in detail the conversation he had with his wife 
on that bright moonhght night; how it had led to his real posi 
tion in life being known how she hid discarded him ever after 
wards and how, Uanng for his head m case the king came to hear 
of It, he had run away from ha wife, and had once more taken 
to hii old profession of fatti weaving 

“Never mind what has happen^ but come with us once 
more to where wc take you, said the thap^s ‘and we shall make 
It all nght for you 

So saying thev took him to the nver-sidc and gave him a string 
of beads, bidding him to continue sitting there telling his beads 
till he was sent for by hii wife They then left him, and, purchas- 
ing some ^ht and %uh from the h^tzar^ mixed hem together One 
of the thags covered his bod) with this composition and the 
other got a fitter and placed his besmeared companion in it He 
then dressed himself in womans clothes, and, adorning his person 
with nch jewels, transformed himself into a \cr) good looking 
young woman Ordering the litter to be earned towards the city, 
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he walked alongside of it, chamrt in hand warding off the flies 
that sought to reach the gin and gtil with which his companion 
was covered On the way he hired three oi four men as attend- 
ants, and thus they all walked on until they came in sight of the 
palace the Ravariya had deserted Ordering the litter to be set 
down on a spot well ovei looked by one of the windows of the 
palace, he set some of the hirelings to cook their food and do 
such other work for them 

By-and-by, the princess, on coming to know that a woman, 
with an invalid in a litter, had put up near her palace, went up to 
the window to have a look at them Seeing a beautiful woman 
well dressed, and decked with ornaments, attending to the wants 
of the occupant of the litter, she naturally inquired of the mock 
woman who she was, and what ailed the person she was nursing. 
The disguised thag replied, as though he were a woman, that she 
was a traveller who had broken her journey there, and the person 
she nursed was suffering from leprosy The lady further inquir- 
ed what relation the leper was to her, to which she replied that 
he was her husband. 

‘‘That loathsome leper your husband?” sneered the princess, 
with her nose in the air, “and you are nursing him?” 

“Oh' despise not my poor husband,” cried the transform- 
ed thag, pretending to be hurt by the words of the pnncess, 
“where does a woman seek for happiness but in her husband, 
her lord, her master? He has been suffering ever so long from 
this foul disease and I have been travelling about with him from 
country to country, vainly hoping that he would profit by change 
of climate, and at last, finding this place cool and pleasant, I have 
halted here and by your kind permission, shall stay here for a 
week or so Is a woman to desert her husband because he is a 
leper? Oh no, not for worlds' I have always thought it my duty 
to serve and nurse my sick husband, however wearisome the task 
might be ” 

When the pnncess heard all this it brought thoughts of her 
own husband into her mind, and she began to reflect upon her 
conduct in deserting him merely because he happened to be a 
Ravariya by trade, whilst that rich and beautiful woman, as she 
took the thag to be, nursed and ministered to the wants of her 
husband although he was a filthy leper The more the princess 
pondered over this incident the more she felt how heart- 
'' less had been her conduct towards her husband, till at last she 
despatched her horsemen to find him out and to exhort him to 
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return to her immediately In the meantime she intimated to the 
t/ujgs that she had no objection to their staying where the> 
were os long as they pleased. The horsemen founo the Ravanja 
sitting by the nver side telling hu. beads just as the tliagj had 
left him, and succeeded in persuading him to return to his wife 
A day or two later the tAa? who played the part of a woman 
request^ the princess to Icna him some ten thousand rupees, 
promising to return them when remittances arnved from bu 
country In her great joy at the restoration of her husband to 
her, and knowing that she was in some measure indebted to the 
leper s wife for the happy event, the pnneess did npt hasitatc to 
give the loan asked for That very mght the /hags qiuetl) dc 
camped from the aty and washed off their assumed forms at the 
first nver that came in their wa) 

1 he Ravanya and his wife henceforward lived in peace and 
happiness and the t/iagj also turned over a new leaf and were re 
formed characters ever afterwards’ 

THE SLEEPING NASIB 

O nce upon a dme there lived two brother?, one of whom was 
possessed of ample means, while the other was utterly 
tute, but the rich brother would not so much as give a handful 
of barley to save his brother and hiB poor family from starvation 
One da) the nch brother had occasion to give a large 
honour of the nuptials of his children, and although he had 
invited a large number of his fnends to it, he had not so much 
as sent a servant to ask his brother and his faniilj to join 
them 

Now the poor brother who had been long out of work had 
exhausted all his resources to that on the da\ of the fca^t he and 
his family had not a morsel of anything to eat and this liad been 
their state for two or three days past Towards evening there 
fore he said to his wife Go, wife, and see if you can bring us 
some of the leavings of the feast There must be some 
and crumbs left m the pots and dishes; so make haste and utj 
bring us something The poor woman accordingly went rwnu 
to the back of her nch relative 9 house But she saw at a gUnce 
that she was too late as the pots and pans had alrrad) own 
scrubbed clean and that there was therefore, no chance of her 
getting an) thing Just then *hc saw some white fluid m a urge 
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tub, and knew that it wa^ the water in which the rice for the 
feast had been washed So she begged of the servants to let her 
have some of it, but the mistress of the house, who happened to 
come \ip at the time, forbade them to give her anything at all 
•‘If veil this water his its uses," said she, “and it must not 
be wasted," and’ she relentlessly turned her back on her poor 
relative, who had to walk home to her unfortunate little ones 
empt) -handed. 

When she told her husband how’ she had been treated by his 
brother’s wife, he was beside himself with rage and disappoint- 
ment, and swore that he would go that very night to the rich 
barley fields of his brother and bring away some sheaves of barley, 
in spite of him, to make bread for his starving little ones. So 
he took a scythe, and under cover of night stole noiselessly out 
of his house, and walked up to his brother’s barley fields. But 
just as he was entering one, his further progress w'as arrested 
b) somebody, who looked like a watch-man, loudly asking him 
what he wanted 

“ I am come here to take home some barley from this field of 
my brother, since he is determined not to give me anything, al- 
though my children are actually dying for w'ant of food But who 
are you, to put yourself thus in my way?" 

“I am your brother’s nasib (luck), placed here to guard his 
possessions, and I cannot let you have anything that belongs to 
him’” was the stern reply 

“My brother’s nasib indeed’” exclaimed the poor man m 
surprise, “then, where on earth has my nasib stowed himself away 
that he would not help me to procure the means of subsistence 
for my starving wife and children^ ” 

“Thy nasib’” said the other mockingly, “why, he lies sleeping 
beyond the seven seas, go thither if you wouldst find and 
wake him’ ” 

So the poor fellow had to trudge back home just as he had 
come The words of his brother’s nasib, however, jarred on his 
memory, and he could not rest till he had told his wife of his in- 
terview with that strange being She, in her turn, urged him 
to go and find out his nasib, and see if he could wake him 
from his slumbers, as they had suffered long enough from his 
lethargy. 

The husband agreed to this, and the wife borrowed, or rather 
begged, some barley of her neighbours, ground it, and made it 
into bread, over which the poor starving children and the 
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unfortunate parents broke their four cU)'3 fast. The poor 
father then took leave of his family, and set out on his 
journey 

He had proceeded about twelve kos, or so, when he again 
felt the pangs of hunger, and sat down under the spreading shade 
of a tree to cat a loaf or two of the bread that his wife had re- 
served for his journey Just then, a httle mango dropped at his j 
feet from the tree, and on looking up, he saw that he was under*^ 
a mango-tree filled to luaunance with a crop* of fine mangoes. 
He eagerly picked up the fruit and gnawed at it, but to his great 
disappointment found that it was quite bitter’ So he flung it 
away from his hps, and cursing his fate for not letting him enjoy 
even so much as a mango, again looked up at the tree and nghed. 
But the tree echoed back his sighs and said. “Brother, who 
art thou? and whither dost thou wend thy way? Have merev 
upon me’ 

“Oh’ do not ask me that question, said the poor man in 
di s tre ss , ‘ I do not like to dwell upon it. 

On the tree, however, pressing him further, he replied. “As 
you arc so y cry anxious to know my history, I shall tel) it to 
)ou Learn then fir»t of all that— 1 *m going in search of my 
nosib who I am told lies asleep bejond the seven seas’ He 
then unfolded to the sym^mthiaing tree the whole doleful tale of 
his poycrtv, his brother s brutal treatment of him and his inter 
view with his brother s nasib 

When the tree had heard all it sard “I feel ver) much for 
you and hope you will succeed in finding out jour nasib And if 
ever you meet him will you not do me the favour to ask him 
if he can tell whj it should be mj lot to produce such bitter 
mangoes’ Not a travelier that passes under me fails to take up 
one of mj fruit, only to fling it from him in disgust on find 
ing it taste so bitter and uny^olcsomc and curse me into the 
bargain 

I will with pleasure, was our hero ^ rcpl) he listless!) 
rose and again proceeded on his weary journc) He bad not 
gone man) miles however, when he saw a very strange sight. A 
Urge fish was rolling most restlessly on the sandy banks of a 
nver— It yyould toss itself to and fro and curse itsclfat ever) turn 
for being so miserable 

Our hero felt much grieved to see the plight the poor creature 
was in when the fish, happening to look at him asked him who ^ 
be was, and where he was going 
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On being toid that he was going in search of his nasib, the hsh 
said “ If you succeed m finding your nasib, will you ask him in 
my name, why it is that a poor creature like myself should be so 
ill used as to be made to leave its native element and to be tor- 
tured to death on these hot sands^” 

“Very well,” replied our hero, and went his way again. ' 
Some days after this, he arnved at a large city, the towers 
of vhich seemed to touch the skies, so grand and beautiful was 
it As he proceeded farther into it, adminng its lofty edifices and 
beautifully built palaces, he was told that the Raja of that place 
was just then engaged in having a new tower built, which, in spite 
of all the skill the best architects bestowed on it, tumbled down 
as soon as it was finished, without any apparent cause whatever 
The poor traveller, therefore, out of mere curiosity, went near 
the tower, when the Raja, who was sitting by, with a disconsolate 
look, watching the operations of the workmen, was struck with 
his foreign look and manners, and asked him who he was, and 
where he was going Our hero, thereupon, fell at the Raja’s 
feet, related to him his strange story, and told him the nature of 
his errand The Raja heard him through, and then desired him 
to inquire of his nasib, why it was that the tower he was bent on 
building collapsed as soon as it reached completion 

The poor man made his obeisance to the Raja, and promising 
to do his bidding, soon took leave of him 

He had not gone very far, however, on what now seemed to be 
his interminable journey, when he encountered a fine horse 
beautifully capansoned and ready bridled, pasturing in a meadow 
On seeing him the steed looked sorrowfully at him and said 
“Good Sir, you look as if you were laden with as much care as 
I am, tell me, therefore, where you are going, and what is the 
object of your journey? ’’ 

Our hero told him everything, and the horse, too, in his turn, 
charged him with a message to his nasib He was to ask that 
personage, why it was that the gallant steed, so powerful and so 
handsome, was destined to his utter grief and despair to idle away 
his life in the manner he did, instead of being made to gallop 
and prance about under the control of a rider, although he was 
all-anxious to serve a master and go to the battlefield to share his 
fortunes, wherever he might wish to take him 

“Very well, my friend,” replied our hero, “I shall do as you 
desire ” So saying he patted the noble animal on its back and 
trudged along as before. 
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But as he proceeded further and further without so much as 
getting a ghmpse of even one of the seven seas he had been told 
of, our hero felt utterly disheartened and tired out both m bod> 
and mind by the hardships and privations he was going through 
So he threw himself under the shade of a large tree and soon 
fell fast asleep But in a short drac his slumbers were suddenly 
disturbed by the cnes and yells of some eagles that had their 
nest in the topmost branches of the tree. No sooner, howe\cr, 
did he open his eyes than he saw a huec serpent creeping up the 
tree to get at the youn^ eagles m the nest- He immediotcl) 
drew his sword and divided the hideous crawling repdle into 
three pieces! The poor little eagles in the branches joined each 
other in a chorus of delight at this and our hero, covenng up 
the remains ot their tormentor with his plaid, sheathed his sword 
and soon fell fast asleep again 

When the old birds chat had gone out in search of food came 
back and saw the traveller sleeping under the tree, the) were at 
once seized with the idea that he was the enemy that had so 
long and so successfully been dcstropng their progen) for 
man) times before had that serpent succeeded m climbing the 
top of the tree and devouring either the birds eggs or their 
little ones So the enraged couple determined to be rc\enged 
upon him, and the male bird proposed that he would go and 
perch himself upon one of the topmost branches, and then fling 
himself down upon the sleeper with such violence as to crush 
him to death The female bird, however, was for breaking the 
bones of the supposed enemy with one swoop of her powerful 
wing At this stage, fortunately for our hero, the )oung birds 
interfered, and declared how the man had pro\ed himself their 
friend by destro)Tng their real cnem) the serpent, the carcass of 
which thej pointed out to them cov'crcd up with the plaid ITic 
old birds immcdutcl) tore the cloth open, and were convinced 
beyond doubt of the innocence of the sleeping man So the old 
female bird, changing her anger into lo%c, placed herself b) his 
side, and be^n to tan him with her Urge wings, while the male flew 
awa) to a neighbounng aty and pouncing upon a tra\ full of 
sweetmeats tcmptincl) displayed at o pastr) cook s bore it away 
with him, and pUced it at the feet of the still s umbenng traveller 

When our hero awoke from his slumbers he saw the situation 
at a glance and was deeply gratified at the attentions bestowed 
upon him So without much hesitation he made a hearty meal 
of the sweet things he saw before him It was, in fact the first 
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hearty meal he had made for main* and many a day, and, feeling 
ver\ much refreshed in body and buoyant in spirits, he told the 
birds all his story, how he had left his starving children to set 
out in search of his nasib, how he had travelled to such a distance 
amidst great hardships and privations, and how' he had hitherto 
met with no success The birds felt deeply grieved for him, and 
told him that it was hopeless for him to try to cross the seven 
seas without their help, and that they would, therefore, as a small 
return for what he had done for them, give him one of their 
numerous brood that would carry him on its back and deposit 
him dry-shod and safe beyond the seven seas 

Our hero was profuse in his thanks to the birds, and soon 
mounted the back of one of the young eagles, and bidding a 
hearty farewell to his feathered friends resumed his journey, this 
time not over hard and rough roads and mountains, or through 
deep dark jungles, but through the fresh balmy air and the cool 
transcendant brightness of the skies 

All the seven seas were crossed one after another m quick 
succession, when from his lofty position in the air he one day 
perceived a human figure stretched at full length on a bleak and 
desolate beach This he was led to believe must be his nasib, 
so he asked the good eagle to place him down near it. 

The bird obeyed, and our hero, eagerly went up to the 
recumbent figure and drew aw'ay from his head the sheet m which 
its was enveloped Finding, however, that it would not wake, he 
twdsted one of the sluggard’s great toes with such violence that 
he started up at once, and began to rub his eyes, and press his 
brows to ascertain where he was, and who had so rudely 
awakened him. 

‘‘You lazy idiot,” cried our hero, half in delight at his success 
and half in angei, “do you know how much pain and misery you 
have caused me by thus slumbering peacefully on for years 
together^ How can a man come by his share of the good things 
of this world while his nasib neglects him so much as to go and 
throw himself into such a deep slumber in so unapproachable a 
corner of the earth ? Get up at once, and promise never to relapse 
again into slumber after I depart ” 

“ No, no, I cannot sleep again, now that you have waked me,” 
replied the nasib, ‘‘I was sleeping only because you had not 
hitherto taken the trouble to rouse me Now that I have been 
awakened I shall attend you wherever you go, and will not let 
you want for anything,” 
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“Very well, then, cned our hero, perfectly satisfied, “now 
look sharp and give me plain and true answers to a few questions 
I have been commission^ to ask you 

He then delivered to him all the different messages given 
to him by the mango-tree, the fish, the Raja, and the horse. 
The naslb bstened with great attention ana then replied as 
follows* — 

“ The mango tree will bear bitter mangoes so long as it docs 
notpvc up the treasure that lies boned under it 

Tne fish has a large solid slab of gold hidden m its stomach, 
which must be squeezed out of its body to relieve it of its 
sufieniOT 

As for the Raia — tell him to give up building towers for the 
present and turn rus attention to his household, and he will find 
that, although hrs eldest daughter has long since passed her 
twelfth year, ihc has not yet been provid^ with a husband, 
which circumstance draws many a sigh from her heart, and as 
each Sigh pierces the air the lofty structure shakes under its 
I spell and gives wav Tf the Raja therefore, first secs hii daughter 
mamed, he will not have any more cause to complain 

Coming then to speak of the horse, the nisib patted our hero 
on his back, and continued — 

“The nder destined to gladden the heart of that noble animal 
IS none but yourself Go, therefore and mount him, and he will 
take you home to your family 

This terminated our heros interview with hts nasib, and after 
a^n admonishing him not to relapse into slumber, he mounted 
his teml chai^r once more, and joyouslv turned his face 
homewards 

When the seven seas had again been crossed the faithful bird 
took him to where he had found the horse, and bud him down 
safe beside him The traveller then took leave of the eagle with 
many expressions of gratitude and going up to the steed stroked 
him gently and said “ Here I am sent to be your nder’ I was 
predestined to nde you but as my nasib was lying adeep to this 
time, I could not sec my way to do so’ 

*^Bi smt llahj exclaimed the horse, ‘1 am quite at >oor 
service Our hero, thereupon mounted the steed and the noble 
animal soon galloped away with him, and both horse and nder 
being infused with a sense of happiness did not feel the hard 
ihips and fatigues of the journey so much as they would hive 
done under other circumstances 
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Whik’ pi<':)ng In rhc ri\cr on the of which he h.u! 

pcfciived the {i':h writhing in ngon\, our hero ^aw that it was 
still there in the same sad plight ho he at onct went up to it, 
and catching hold of u, squeezed the slab of gold out of its 
hod\» restored the poor ertature to its element, and putting the 
gold into his wallet, made his way to tht cit\ where he had 
encountered the Knja 

When he armed there he put up at a s irai, and purchased 
with the gold acquired from the tish, rich clothes, jewellery, and 
w'capons hchttmg a \oung nobleman, and, attiring himself in 
them, presented himself before the Kija 

The Hajn was surprised to see him, so much changed did he 
look from his former seif, and welcoming him most cordially, 
ga\c him a scat of honour m the midst of his nobles He then 
inquired of him whether his nasib had given him any solution of 
the \cxed question of the collapse of the tower, and was 
delighted to hear in repK that so simple i matter was the cause 
of all the anno\ancc he had suftered, and all the expense he had 
been put to With a view, therefore, to put an end to the 
difhcuit) at once, he ordered his daughter to he brought before 
him, and putting her hand into that of our hero, proclaimed him 
then and there his son-m-law. 

After this the tower stood as erect and firm as the Rajn wished 
It, and the whole kingdom resounded with the praises of the 
traveller who had been the means of contributing to its stability, 
and no one grudged him the hand of the fair princess as a reward 
for his services. 

After a few days spent in feasting and merry-making, our 
hero took leave of his fathcr-in-law, and set out on his home- 
ward journey with a large retinue When he reached the mango 
tree that produced bitter fruit, and sat down under its branches 
surrounded by all the evidences of wealth and honour, he could 
not help contrasting his former state with his present altered 
circumstances, and poured forth his thanks to the good Allah, 
who had hitherto befriended him He then ordered his men to 
dig at the roots of the tree, and their labours were soon rewarded 
by the discovery of a large copper vessel, so heavy as to require 
the united strength of a number of men to haul it up. When 
the treasure trove was opened, it was found to be full of gold 
and jewels of great value, and our hero got the whole laden 
upon camels, and joyfully resumed his journey home When he 
entered his native place with his bright cavalcade and his lovely 
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Wife, quite a crowd of eager spectators gathered round him, and 
his brother and other relatives who were of the number, although 
they recognized him were too awe struck to address him So he 
ordered his tents to be pitched in a prominent part of the town, 
and put up there with his bndc In due course he caused 
inquiries to be made regarding his first wife and his children, and 
soon had the satisfaction of embraang them once more. He 
was grieved to find them in the same half starved, ill-clad 
condition he had left them in, but was nevertheless thankful that 
their life had been spared so long His next step was to take 
his new bnde to his first, and thcrrforc more nghtful wife place 
her hand in hers and bid her look upon her as a jounger sister 
This the old lady promised gladly to do 

All his friends and ncightxnirs then called upon him to offer 
him their congratulations, and even his hard hearted brother and 
his wife failed not to visit him and wish him jo) of his good 
fortune Seeing now that he was a much richer man than them 
selves thev tned their best to ingraoatc themselves into his 
favour and the wife even went so far as to invite hi? two wives 
^ to a grand feast, which she said she was going to give in honour 
of his happ) return and reunion with his fomiT) 

Our hero consented to let his wives go to the feast, and the 
next day the two ladies, attinng themselves in their best clothes 
and jewels, went to their brother in laws house w’herc & large 

n , consisting of ladies of the best families had assembled to 
cm honour After some time spent m the interchange of 
a\uhacs, the whole company sot down to a sumptuous banquet. 
As the meal proceeded however, what was the surpnsc of the 
guests to see that instead of putting the nch viands into her 
mouth, the old wife of our hero pbced a On) morsel each Omc 
on each of the different articles of her jeweller) and on the deep 
gold embroidered borders of her san For some time no one 
dared to quesoon her as to the reason of her strange behaviour, 
but at last one old woman, bolder than the rest, and who was 
moreover possessed of a sharp tongue cned out in a loud 
\oicc Bibi, what arc )ou about? iou don t seem to have 
come here to feed yourself for up to now )ou have been doing 
nothing but feed )our jeweller) and \our clothes] 

“Tfou arc right old lad) replied our hero s wife, “)ou arc 
quite nght when vou sa) that I have been feeding m) jeweller) 
and domes for has not this repast been provided and all this 
distinguished compan) brought together, in honour of our nch 
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c5o'hc< i!ui uwilUr}' Thf u wa*. a time, \\lu‘n ntither mv 
nor nncrlf na^ (htni^ht fit to ]’.irtakc of (mr ho'Jtr 
hasp}fi1it\ I nav , at one trim, even <;o much a'? a hnckctl'nl of 
water m which net hnd luen wa‘:hc<l for a feast, was reftiscil to 
me, althonnh m\ hushaml, nn childrtn mul mjstlf were starving 
AjuI all that hccatisr then we were not jmsscs«;c{i of these tine 
clnthts, uni this jt-wcilcrv!” 

With these wortU she took Ini co-wife In the Iniui, and tlu 
two turning their hnks on their hostess^ walked majestically out 
to thcjr ynhmgnns tiui rctiirnul home. 

'I'hc clvignn. disap|>omtnunt, .aiul rage of the hosuss knew no 
hounds It this, especirlK >5 all htr guests, instc.id ot taking lur 
pert, hegnn to hugli at her, and tohl her she had lieen well 
s(r\cd for her lii-mnnnered }>nde and Iier haril-hcartedness to 
her nlafnt^s vshtn in tiistress N.a\, to show their contempt for 
her. the\ all lift the hast unfimshsd, and went awav to their 
homts m rapu! succession. 

Our hero passed the rest of his life with his two wives and 
their children \er\ happiK ever afterwards, and had ntvtr again 
an\ cause to comjdain against his nasih 

THh iMl.S'J KhSS OF FIGHT SHIPS OK THF 
niSCAKDFD WIFE 

O nce upon a time there lived in a certain city a rich old 
merchant, who had an only daughter. I'hey were all m all 
to e.nch other, for the old man had lost his wife, and had no 
other child on whom to bestow' his affection; while the )oung 
lady had no one else to care for and love her, her husband (to 
whom she svas married at an early age) having for some reason 
best known to himself discarded her immediate) v after the marriage 
had been celebrated. Now the good old merchant had an elder 
brother, who w'as as great a merchant as himself, and w'as blessed 
with no less than seven sons, who were all clever and good young 
men, and managed the affairs of their aged father to his entire 
satisfaction They even travelled to distant countries for the 
purpose of commerce, and each year brought home seven ships 
laden with gold as the fruit of their commercial enterprise Now 
this fact was regarded by the uncle of the young men with 
mingled feelings of admiration and envy, for he was grieved to 
think that while his brother rejoiced in the satisfaction of having 
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seven such excellent sons, it was his misfortune not to be blessed 
with even one ' 

One day the old min said to his daughter “I wish my child, 
you had b«n bora i boy, for although you make me supremely 
happy by your goodness and your tender rwrd for me, still it 
is not in your power to give me that satisUction which your 
cousins give ray brother, for you know they not only manage 
his business well, but every jear add connderabiy to his fortune, 
and thus enhance his worth and reputation by their enterpnse in 
commerce How proud must he be of all those good sons of 
his' If I had but one son, and that son brought me, just for 
once, as much gold as they bring him each year, I should be 
happy indeed ’ 

‘7 wish, my father, with all my heart, cned the daughter 
“that I could be of as much service to you as a son Though I 
am but a woman I have a brave heart, and if onl> I had >our 
kind permission I also would go forth into the world as a 
merchant, and by the help of Allah bring you as much gold as 
vour heart could desire 

“Oh! indeed' cned her father laughing and, pressing her 
to his heart, he added'— Do not, my dear gir), for a moment 
suppose, that I in any way under estimate your rare merits b) 
longing for a son No, ray child a daughter can do her duty as 
welT as a son can do his, though each must do it in a difTercnt 
way, and believe me, no daughter in the world ever did her dut) 
by her aged father so faichrally and so well os you do yours 

At this stage the coovcnation dropped, but from that moment 
the young lady resolved upon a course by which to gi\e her 
father as much satisfaction os ever a son could In a weeks 
time she succeeded m persuading her father to fit out a large 
ship for her and to load it with the costliest merchandiic* She 
then wTiited oil her cousins, the seven >oung men whom her 
father admired so much, had set sail for she wished to follow in 
their wake and find out m which countr) the) met with such a 
lucrative market for thar goods. 

When the ome came for the cousins to act sail the )oung 
lad) took an afirctionatc leave of her aged father, and dressing 
herself in man a attire went on board her ship and bade the 
captain steer it in the track of the seven ahips Awa) the) sailed 
all the gallant vessels abreast of one another, followed at a short 
distance by our intrcpd heroine s and after a \er) lon^ vo)age 

all the eight ships entered the mouth of a magnificent nver, and 
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there dropped anchor The lady waited til) her cousins had 
landed, one after another, and had begun to unload their ships 
She then put out a boat herself and sailed in it towards the shore 
^Mth a few attendants On the landing-place she met her cousins 
who never for a moment suspecting who she was conceived a 
liking for her at first sight, and eagerly made up to hei, wnth a 
view' to forming her acquaintance. 'I'hey found her to be a very 
agreeable person, and invited her to put up with them at a 
friend's house to which they were going 

This was just what our fair friend wished, anxious as she was 
to watch their movements, and to profit by their expeiience in 
commercial matters. She therefore gladlv accepted the offer, and 
going back to her ship brought with her a few things that might 
be of use to her in her new^ abode, and accompanied her cousins 
to the house to which they had invited her to lodge with them. 

When she arrived there she learnt that it was the house of a 
wealthy merchant of the city who was a friend of the young 
man’s father, her uncle. 

The master of the house welcomed our heroine very kindly, 
and formally invited her to share his hospitality with her friends 
But what was her surprise and consternation when she recognised 
in her host and hostess her own father-in-law and mother-in-law ’ 
She had seen them at her wedding, and remembered their faces 
only too well, though, thanks to her disguise, they never sus- 
pected, even for a moment, that she was any other than a 
merchant’s son A lump rose in her throat, however, as the kind 
old people put to her question upon question as to whose son 
she was, from what country she hailed, and whether she was 
married She was at a loss what reply to make to them, —all 
the circumstances connected with her marriage and her subsequent 
neglect by her husband rushing up to her memory, and so she 
stood highly abashed among people she had least expected to 
see, and thought she was going to forget herself, but the next 
moment she recovered her presence of mind, and replied to their 
interrogations as best she could 

The old people believed in all that she said, not noticing the 
change their questions had produced in her, and considered her 
to be a very agreeable and amiable young gentleman But a 
still more dreadful ordeal awaited the poor young lady, for she 
had yet to face her husband, and she trembled to think of the 
consequences She knew that there was not much love lost 
between them, and felt sure that as soon as he discovered her to 
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win her lo\'e, for I have never before known a woman half s- 
fasanaang 

“Really my son I am getting tired of your strange fanaes, 
replied his mother, “after the convmang proofs I have giver 
you regarding the sex of the young merchant, surely >ou don 
expect me or your father to insult our guest by asking him point 
blank whether he is a man or woman Yet stay, I have anothci 
idea I know of a certain flower which fades and withers away 
as soon as it is touched by a woman s hand, while it remains fresr 
and fragrant if touched by a man s, I shall order our flonst to 
weave eight nets of such flowers and get one spread upon each 
of our guests beds to-mght, and we shall then sec whether you 
or I am right 

The faithful parrot who overheard this daioguc between the 
mother and her son, at once flew away to where its mistress was 
and told her every word of it. Our heroine was not a little 
flattered at the high encommms passed on her beauty and charms 
by her husband and felt half inclined to reveal herself to him 
On second thoughts, however she changed her mind and sat 
down, chinking how she could come unscathed out of this rather 
difficult ordeal But her favountc parrot came to her aid, and 
showed her a way out of the difficulty It went and brought 
away from another flonst a net woven with the same kind of 
flowers, and placed it high upon the roof, where its mistress s 
hand could not reach When the day dawned and the lady rose 
from her bed the sagaaous bird ask^ her to remove the crum 
pled and faded sheet of flowers from it and spread on it with its 
own beak and claws as ncath and as cleverly as any lady s maid 
ever did, the second net of flowers that was m readiness. The 
lady then folded the faded net into a small bundle and the parrot 
took It into Its beak, and flying far away into the sea with 
It consigned it to the waves, so that no trace of it might 
remain. 

The hostess and her son lost no time in examining the bed 
chamber of our heroine when she vacated it, and the old lad\ 
was now more than coni meed that the object of her son s svi 
picions was no other than what he appear^ to be — a handsome 
and intelligent young gentleman But the fond young man did 
not at all relish acknowledging his mistake he did with a i cry 
bad grace and continued mood^ and detected ever afterwards 
for in his heart of hearts he still chemhed the belief that hrs 
father s guest belonged to the softer sex, on which account, there 
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fore, he continued to treat our fair friend with the greatest 
affection and regard. 

A few dajs after our heroine had gone through her last ordeal, 
her cousins began to make preparations for their homeward 
voyage, in which she also joined them, foi she had already dis- 
posed of all her stock to very great advantage, and gold was 
dally pouring into her coffers in heaps. 

The enamoured young man was not a little disconcerted at 
hearing of this intended departure of the little party, and he 
begged hard of his disguised w'lfc to remain under his roof a little 
longer But she excused herself as best she could, and on the 
day appointed for their depaiture, went on board her ship, follow- 
ed by the tears and blessings of her love-lorn husband. 

When the eight ships stood abreast of one another m the 
harbour, waiting to raise their anchors simultaneously at a given 
signal, our heroine whispered something in the parrot's ears 
and off flew the little bird with a bright little golden cup set with 
pearls and diamonds in its beak, and depositing it right into the 
hold of one of the seven ships of the brothers, immediately came 
back and perched upon its mistress’s shoulder as if nothing had 
happened Now just before the parrot performed this clever 
trick, all the seven brothers were assembled on the deck of our 
heroine’s ship, for there they had arranged a grand feast in honour 
of their departure, and were eating and drinking merrily 

After holding high revel for some time the seven brothers 
took leave of their cousin, and each betook himself with his party 
to his own ship As soon, however, as the fair lady’s ship was 
cleared of all the guests, her attendants raised a hue and cry 
about a rich goblet that was missing The lady had drunk her 
wine out of it in the presence of the guests, and it had then been 
handed round to each of the bystanders and was highly admired 
by them all It had thus passed through several hands, and no 
wonder therefore that none of the servants remembered who had 
It last Our heroine made a great show of anger at the loss of 
the precious goblet, which, it need hardly be mentioned, was the 
very one that the parrot had deposited into the hold of one of the 
seven ships She sent for all her seven cousins in hot haste, and 
reported the loss to them They all agreed that they had not 
only seen their good friend drink out of it, but had actually 
taken it into their hands for inspection, but none of them had 
any idea as to whether or not it had been returned to its place. At 
this the disguised fair one worked herself into a violent passion 
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and acctiscd them all right and left of having stolen it “I shall 
send my men to search each of \our ships, cned she and shall 
stake this vessel of mine with all its valuable cargo on the hazard 
of finding It in one of them 

“And we in our turn aCTee to forfeit to you all our seven ships 
with their cargoes, cned the brothers with one voice, “if your 
men find the goblet in any of our ships’ 

“Agreed' cned our heroine, and forthwith she ordered some 
of her numerous attendants to go over all the seven vessels and 
leave no stone unturned till they found the missing cup In about 
an hour s time, while the sev en brothers were still warmly protest 
in^ their innocence to their accuser the men returned with the 
missing cup m their hands and declared that they had found it 
secret^ in the hold of the ship of one of the seven brothers' 

The brothers were nonplused at this sudden turn events had 
taken and stood looking at one another in silence as if dumb- 
founded at this strange discovery Our heroine however roused 
them to their senses by calling upon them in a loud voice to 
fulfil their obliwtions by hanoing over to her the seven ships, 
and the poor fellows seeing no wa) out of this difficult) thetc 
and then formally made over the ships to the clever stnphng 
and with crestfallen looks stood awaiting her commands The 
lady being touched with pity at their strange predicament, order 
cd them to remain in her own ship as her guests till they reached 
their native country She then gave orders for the anchors of all 
the eight ships to be niied, and the little fleet soon began to sail 
out of the harbour with a favourable back wind 

Our brave heroine s husband, who was all this while standing 
sorrowfully on the shore now waved his kerchief as a farewell to 
his departing charmer with a very woe begone countenance, as 
she was standing at the window of her cabin when suddenlj she 
flung off her di«uisc and stood before her enraptured lover, ‘a 
maid in all her farms' 

At this sudden and unexpected confirmation of all hts doubts 
and hopes the joung mans heart alternated between jo) and 
gnef joy at finding tnat the object of his affections was after all 
a woman, and gnef at being thus rudcl) scjiaratcd from her, after 
ell that he had endured on her account and with a heavj heart 
he retraced his steps homewards. 1 here he told to hiv mother all 
that had happened and rebuked her for hanng divcredited his 
statement so long and asked both hts parents permission to fit 
out a ship that > ery day and follow his fair enslav er whererer she 
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went, and either win her or perish in the attempt The old 
couple seeing him so determined, consented, and furnished him 
with everything that he wanted for the voyage. 

Without losing more time than was essentially necessary the 
love-lorn youth fitted out a fast-sailing vessel and soon started in 
pursuit of his fair charmer Her vessel had, however, sailed clear 
out of sight by this time, and he could not even tell in what 
direction they had gone So he sailed about at random through 
unknown seas, for many a month, making inquiries at every port 
he touched, till at last he came to the city m which he knew his 
discarded wife and her parents lived. Here everyone he met 
was talking of the clever daughter of the old merchant — “the 
mistress of eight ships” as they called her, — who had but a few 
days ago returned home after a long and successful voyage He 
inquired the way to the house of this remarkable lady, and much 
to his surprise, nay to his rage and utter mortification, he was 
shown into the very house in which he now remembered he had gone 
through that most important ceremony of his life — his marnage 

Could It be possible, then, he thought, that it was only his 
wife — the girl he had so long discarded — that had so long and so 
successfully played upon his feelings, and had made herself so 
agreeable not only to himself, but to all others with whom she 
came into contact ' What enraged him most was that she should 
have spent so many days in the company of young men like her 
cousins Jealousy and hatred instantly took place of love in his 
heart, and he entered the house, sweanng vengeance on his 
innocent wife’ His old father-in-law welcomed him into the 
house with unmixed delight, but the son-in-law resented his kind 
treatment, and peremptonly demanded to be shown into his wife’s 
presence 

Now it may be mentioned here that the old man and his 
daughter had been looking forward to this visit of the bndegroom 
every moment, as they had already heard of his arrival in the 
city from some friends The young lady also had narrated to 
her father all that had taken place in the house of her parents-in- 
law, and the old man was therefore m a measure prepared to find his 
son-in-law in no enviable a frame of mind Our heroine, too, 
fearing that in his rage and disappointment he would wreak his 
vengeance on her head, had taken precautions, to ensure her 
safety She had prepared with her own deft fingers, a figure of 
herself in some soft matenal, and covering it with a fine skin, 
had dressed it in her own clothes and jewels This figure she had 
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filled With the sweetest honey near the throat, and had 
placed It on her couch in the attitude of a woman fast asleep 
When she heard her husband a footsteps approaching her room 
she hid herself behind some curtains Soon the young man rush- 
ed into the room, being escorted to the door of the chambw by 
his aged father-m-law who had left him at the threshold and 
retired to an adjoining room, there to await the course of events. 
The enraged husband then made the door of the apartment fast, 
and drawing his dagger, rushed up to where the figure was lying, 
and with a terrible imprecation plunged the cold steel into its 
throat. The violence with which he dealt the blow made some 
of the honey spurt out of the woimd hkc real life blood and a 
drop of It fell on his lips, which were parted in anger and he was 
surprised to find that it tasted very sweeL Repentance close]) 
follows a rash deed and so it did in this casc- 

Ah' cned he “what have I done’ I have killed with my 
own hands, one who but a short time ago was all in all to me! 
One for whom I have endured all the hardships of a rough sea 
. voyage Then after a pause he added, — ' how sweet her blood 
) tastes, I am sure a faithless woman a blood can never taste half 
so sweet! Really I have committed a rash and unpardonable deed 
I have shed an innocent womans blood and thereby destrojed 
my own happiness, and nothing but my own blood can atone for 
iL So saying he raised his dagecr and was going to plunge it 
into his heart, when out rushed his faithful wife from her hiding 
place, and stayed his hands m the ver^ nick of time The lady 
at that time wore the same di^uise in which he had first teen 
her, and as she clung to his arms and pleaded for mercy, all his 
old love for her came back to him with redoubled force, and he 


clasped her in his arms' 

The tnck of the staffed figure was then explained to him, and 
the >oung man was thankful to find it was no human blood that 
he had shed Our heroine then gave him full explanation of the 
events that had brought her in so strange a fashion under his 
roof, and the two then went together to the old man and asked 
for his blessing 

After spending a few days with the good old man the recon 
ciledson m law took the dutiful daughter and faithful wife home 
to his name country, and there the) lived ever afterwards m 


great happiness. 

Before leaving with her husband 
seven cousins to her and explaining 


the joung ladv called all her 
to them the tnck bv which 
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she had become possessed of their ships, restored the vessels to 
them vith all their cargoes intact and gave besides a valuable 
present to each of them as a souvenir of the voyage they had 
made together. 

THE BLACK- HEADED MAN 

T here was once a young lion who was very strong and withal 
very valiant, and so defied everybody. 

One day his mother said to him — “It is all very fine for you 
to be proud of your great strength, and to try your might on 
all you meet, for you know that we are lords of the forest and every 
creature owns our sway, but you do not seem to be aware that 
there is one being m this world who is more than a match for 
us, and can bid us defiance He walks on two legs, and is known 
as the “ Black- Headed Man ” Beware of his wiles and strata- 
gems, if you value your life.” 

“Very well,” mused the young lord of the forest, “I should 
like very much to see what he is like He must be a mighty and 
powerful creature if he can hold his own against me I shall go 
and seek him out ” 

Having thus determined, the young lion wandered about 
roaring for several days, till one morning he chanced to enter a 
part of the forest that was rarely frequented by his kind Just then 
a carpenter, with his bag of tools on his shoulders, and a white 
turban on his head, happened to pass by The young lion skipped 
with delight at sight of him and cried — “Surely this must be the 
being my mother has told me to beware of* for does he not go 
on two legs^ Now for it'” 

Just then, however, he happened to look at the carpenter’s 
head, and to his great disappointment found it was white and not 
black, as he had been led to believe Nevertheless he thought he 
would go to him and ask him whether he knew where the “ Black- 
Headed Man” was to be found, and if so, whether he would 
direct him m his search for that being 

He accordingly called out ko the carpenter in a loud voice — 
“Hey, fnend' stop' I wish to speak to you'” The poor man had 
no alternative but to obey, and the lion, going up to him said, 
“Can you tell me where I can find the ‘Black-Headed Man’ for 
I wish very much to form his acquaintance and to try my hand 
on him'' ” 
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The poor man s knees knocked together with fnght « he 
heard this and he gave himself up for lost, when suddenly an 
idea entered his mind hke a flash of lightning and summoning 
up courage, he thus spoke to the valiant son of the lord of the 
forest — 

“You wish to sec the ‘ Black-Hcaded Man? Well yourcuno- 
sity shall be gratified, for I happen to know where to find him 
so come along with me and I shall show him to you 

The hon agreed to this, and the two walked on together for 
some time oil they came to a large tree Near this tree the car 
penter stopped and said to his companion — 

If your Highness would condescend to wait here for a while 
I shall show you what the Black Headed Man is hke 

He then set himselt to work with hjj tools and b^n to cut a 
large hole through the trunk of the tree When this was finished 
he fashioned a plank and fixed it at the top of the hole in such a 
wa) that It could shde up and down at pleasure, like the door of 
a moose trap When all was rcadj he retjuested the hon, who 
was cagerl) watching his movements all the while to come and 
^ put his head into the hole and look straight before him till he 
got a sight of the Black Headed Man 

The lion r^oiced at the prospect of seeing the being he so 
much wished to meet, cagerl) put his head through the hole, 
and in a tnee the carpenter who had already climbed the tree 
let the trap-door shp down from above nght on to the lion i 
neck, and pressed it so tight that he nearly soueezed the beast tc 
death He then got down and went to the other side of the tree, 
and uncovenng his head showed it to the dying hon S3)Tng* — 

* Your servant, the Black-Headed Man, whom you isishcd 
so much to sec stands before vou pray what v.ould you lAith 
him?” 

The poor hon, however, was In this Omc past replying and 
the carpenter shouldcnng his bag of tools walked home at leisure 
glad to have escaped b) this ttratagem, from the javs of t savage 
beast' 

THLCHARITABl h FAQIU 

O nce upon a time two men siere journeying together to a 
distant place One of them, who s^as a vaier-carncr In trade 
though very poor ^*35 stnetiv honest No pnmtions not even 
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faminCj e\cr tempted him to sm 7'hc other traveller, hovcver, 
\NPS quire the reverse Though clever enough and strong enough 
to live b\ honest labour, he would not put his hand to anything 
hut theft and plunder He would roam about from place to 
place and rob unwary travellers for the sake of money. 

After travelling several miles together, the tw'o men halted 
near a well, and having refreshed themselves lay down to rest 
under a tree, hoping to resume their journey a little later in the 
day, w’hen another traveller, w'ho was passing b), stopped to 
dnnk at the well He looked cautiously about him, but did not 
catch sight of the two men under the tree. So he put dowm a 
bundle chat he earned on his head and stooped to draw w'ater 
The robber, who had been watching him all the while, crept 
stealthily up to him, put his foot upon the bundle, and catching 
hold of the poor fellow by the legs, was about to hurl him in, 
head foremost, when his companion, the honest water-carrier, 
suddenly coming up from behind, drew both the robber and his 
intended victim aw'^ay from the well at immense risk to his own 
life. Thus the poor unoffending traveller was saved from certain 
death, and went his way rejoicing, after thanking his deliverer 
warmly, and suitably rewarding him for having saved his life 
The robber, in the meantime, had made himself scarce, and 
the water-carrier, therefore, resumed his journey alone After a 
long' time, however, he was again joined by the robber, who 
foamed with rage and cursed him all the way for having, as he 
said, obstructed him in following what he called his lawful 
profession, when all of a sudden he tripped against something, 
and stooping down to see what it was, found it to be a purse full 
of gold asrafis He picked it up eagerly, and shewing it exult- 
ingly to his companion, said* — 

“ Here’s luck indeed ' I was destined to come by gold m some 
way or other, and I have ' Dare you now depnve me of this also 
So saying, he ran away as fast as his legs could carry him, as 
if afraid that his companion might claim a share of the treasure. 

The poor water-earner was extremely surprised at this, and 
walked on, thinking how Allah could have seen fit to bestow so 
much favour upon such an unworthy individual as his late com- 
panion, when suddenly he happened to tread on some brambles, 
and a large sharp thorn pierced the sole of one of his bare feet 
The poor man whined and groaned with pain, and was, 
moreover, sorely grieved at heart to think that he, who deserved 
so much better at the hands of Allah, should be made so very 
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rruscrtble, while he, to whom punishment should retlly be meted 
out, should be so rmriculously favoured 

“Strange' very strange! he cried out with indignation 
“they arc all false who uphold the justice and impartiality of 
Allah, for had he been just and impartial he would have shewn 
more consideration towards one who has never aU his life so 
much as uttered a he or harmed any living being However 
severe have been ray tnals and pnvations, I have never once 
yielded to temptation, and atilJ Allah, though he withholds from 
me all the good things of this earth, gives me my full share of 
misery Surely it is of no use to be good or honest in this 
world. 


While he was giving way to his lamentations in this manner 
a tall majestic and handsome man with a fine long beard came all 
unpcrcaved and stood suddenly before him, ana asked him the 
cause of Kis gnef The poor man narrated to the stranger all 
that had happened since he set on his journey, and then asked 
him whether or not he was justihcd in saying that Allah did not 
deal fairly by all his creatures. 

“T cannot agree with you there, my fnend, replied the 
stranger ‘though I fully sympothiie with you in vour sufferings 
I am Gabnel, the Angel deputed by Allah to visit the earth 
every day and take my own estimate of the good and evil that is 
wrought there and am, therefore, in a position to say that Allah 
IS always kind and just to every one, High or low 

But the unhappy water-carrier, who felt himself miserably 
wronged was not to be convinced by this. So he said — 

‘ If you arc really the Angel Gabnel I beseech you to go and 
ask Allah the reason why he should have thrown that purse of 
gold in the way of that cruel hearted robber while I, who am in 
every respect a much better man, should have been made 
miserable by having a thorn thrust into my foot 

The Angel consented but just as he was about to depart, a 
fafjir, who had come up while the foregoing convxrsation was 
going on, stopped him and prevailed upon him by his entrea 
tics to hear hi5 tale also 

1 too, am struck with the iniquity of Allah he cned ‘ for 
do I not say m> prayers regularly fi\'c times a day and exhort 
others to do likewise and again, do I not beg onK in the name 
of Allah’ And still what docs Allah give me’ Nothing but a 
bit of bread and a drai^ht of w-atcr, and that too not every day 
whil<' others, who scoff at pra\crs and religion and whoncNcr 
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SO much as pronounce the name of Allah even once a day, have 
a merry time of it, and eat and drink and enjoy themselves all 
their lives How am I to understand that?” 

“Have patience, my friend,” said Gabriel, “I shall state your ^ 
case to Allah and give you his answer to-morrow ” So saying he 
quickly disappeared 

The water-carrier and the mendicant then began to travel 
together The next day as the two were walking side by side, 
Gabnel joined them and said — 

“Here I am again, my friends, I have seen Allah and given 
him your messages, and now listen to what he has to say to 
them — 

“ Firstly, you, my fnend the water-carrier, thought it unjust 
of Allah that he should have given a purse of gold to that 
wicked man, and that, too, at a time when he least deserved it, 
but listen to what Allah has to say to it . — 

“That same man who now so displeases him by his misbe- 
haviour, does not, as you think, enjoy the favour of Allah, but 
on the contrary has incurred his deepest resentment as you will 
see That man was born under such happy auspices that, had 
he feared Allah and done his will, he would have come to be 
crowned a king by this time But as he, from his Childhood 
upwards, preferred a career of guilt and infamy, Allah in his rage 
held aloof every good thing from him, and gave him just enough 
to satisfy, only to a meagre extent, the demands of his destiny, 
which even he cannot avert 

“Thus, yesterday, when he found that purse of gold, he was 
destined to come by endless wealth, but Allah judges nghtly, 
and he knew how little that wicked man deserved, so he in his 
wisdom gave him only a few coins of gold, just a semblance of 
what would have been his had he been honest and good, and 
still that fellow m his ignorance blesses his fortune, and does not 
know what he forfeits only for the pleasure of doing ill ” 

“And now as for yourself,” continued Gabriel, “Allah says, 
he has never been unkind or unjust to you, but has, on the 
contrary, been very considerate in his dealings with you You 
were, says he, born under such an evil star that you would have 
been much more miserable and unhappy m life than you have 
already been, but as you have always tned to be good and 
honest, Allah has helped you to pass through all your trials and 
troubles unscathed You told me yesterday that Allah considered 
it fit to put a thorn in your way and thus caused you to suffer 
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pain, and you naturally enough thought Allah to be vcr> unkind 
What will you say, however, when Allah declares that that ver\ 
thorn was the means of savinff your life, as jou will learn 
presently At the exact minute that that thorn entered your foot. 
It was decreed that you should be accused of some creaf enme 
which you had never committed, and that Tour head should be 
cut off But seeing that you had been good and dutiful all )our 
Iffe, and had, moreover, just then exerted yourself to save a 
human being from death Allah was pleased with you, and he in 
his mercy substituted the thorn for the headman s fword, since, 
as I told you before it is not in hia power to avert a map s 
destiny and the few drops of blood that flowed from your foot 
compensated for the life blood which it was ordained, should 
flow in abundance that very same moment from vour neck 
Don t you now think that, b) thus saving your life Allah araplj 
rewarded you for all your go^ acts? Learn therefore, tlwavs to 
bow to his will, however unintelligible his ways ms) appear to 
vou at first sight. 

The poor good natured waler-camer was so struck with all 
that he had heard, and was so overcome with gnef and shame 
at the idea of ever having doubted the justice and wisdom of 
Allah that he fell on his knees and prayed loudly to him to 
forgive him, and then kissing the feet ot Gabnel he besought 
him to intercede on his behalf and obtain for him the pardon 
of Allah 

And DOW came the faqir s turn, for he too was impatient to 
hear why Allah hid thought fit to keep him so verj poor so 
turning to him, Gabnel said — 

My good man, I am rcall) very sorry for )ou, as is also 
Allah himself for he says you have b«n destined to remain most 
raiserabK poor In fact, Allah sa>-8 he does not sec how to keep 
your booy and soul together for the rest of your life, for you have 
tall a good many ) ears to live, and there arc only five rupees left 
now out of what you were desdned to earn dunng the whole term 
of )our existence You will therefore have to pass the rest of 
your hfe m a much poorer and atill more miserable condiaon than 
you are in now 

* Is It indeed so’ cned the mendicant in a despainng tone, 
with tears in his c)es 

“Alas’ It IS but too true replied the Angel “and now detain 
me no further for 1 must go 

But the faqir caught hold of him b) the hem of his 
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mirsc, nrrhed nt his hut, nnd .ifter suing Ins pr'>Ncrs with gre it 
ieiotion in the hehef tfnt he vs.is soon to go to the other world, 
a\ down to sleep. 

'I he ncM dn) when he opened Ins c\e*s, what w.as Ins delight 
o see txactl) fi\c rupees King hv Ins suit*' He took them up 
s-igerh and hurried with them to the /uiz,ir 'J'hert he saw* ever 
o manv nice things spread our beiore him. No end of sweet- 
nt.its and fruits and vcgetdiles to c.at and heaunful clothes to 
NC.-’r, such as he h.id never m his whole life dreamt even of touch- 
ng' But that da\ he thought himself rich enough to buy am - 
Inng As fine clothes, however, possessed no interest for a m.in 
vho was about to die the next morning, he invested all the five 
nipecs in buNing toothsome eatables and delicious sharbats^ and 
.sent back to his hut rejoicing 

There he cooked his food, and after duly saying Ins prayers, 
ite and drank till he could do so no more. He then again said 
bis prayers, thanked Allah for the good things he had given him, 
ind laid himself down on his bed with his eyes closed and Ins lips 
attering the name of Allah, expecting every moment the mes- 
senger of death to come and bear his soul away. 

Instead, however, of that gnm visitor, two poor beggars like 
iimself came to the faqir’s door, and asked for alms 

“Come in, friends,” said he, “I have no money to give 
you, but I have some food left m those pots yonder, of which 
cou are welcome to partake in the name of Allah, for it is all 
his own ” 

The hungry wayfarers thereupon set to eat, and soon 
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the pots of alJ their contents. They then thanked the good mtn 
for his hospitality, and resumed thar journey 

Evening carac, and still there was no sign of the messenger of 
death, so the faqtr got up and said his prayers, and again quietly 
setted down to rest and soon fell fast asleep 

When he opened his eyes in the morning, the first thing they 
lighted upon was five bright new silver corns again* He was very 
much surprised at this, and could not for the life of him make 
out how they came to be there again He, nevertheless pocket- 
ed the money and ran out of his nut to go in search of GabncI 
and learn from him the meaning of this mystery The Angel, 
however, was invisible that day, so the mendicant again wended 
his way to the bazar and purchased a good many nice things to cat 
and dnnk thinking that Allah had seen fit to keep him on this 
earth for one day more. 

Going home, he cooked the food as before, and after making 
a hearty meal of it, he called m the first beggar that happened to 
pass by his door at the time and gave away to him, m the name 
of Allah all that remained in bis pots. Then, saying hii prayers 
as usual he lay down in hia bed, fully expecting every moment 
to be hw lost, and was soon wrapped in sleep Strange to say, 
however he not only found himself alive and well the next morn 
ing, but again saw five bright silver coins lying by his side in 
the same place as on the two previous days. 

Things went on like this for about a week, when one day 
Gabriel suddenly appeared to the faqir The latter s first words 
to the Angel were — 

‘Gabrid you have made some strange mistake! Did vou not 
tell me the other day that five rupees was all that was left for me 
to live upon for the rest of my life’ How is it then that day 
after da> 1 nsc in the morning, and sec five bnght silver coins b\ 
my bedside' I spend them in buying the go^ things of this 
earth, and give away what remains to the poor, and go to bed in 
the belief that the angel of death will take me away from this 
world dunng the night. Nevertheless, J find mvself alive and 
well every morning Really, I cannot understand how Allah hai 
been pleased to be so good and merciful to mc^ 

*rou arc a fool replied Gabnc) “not to sec ho* 
that IS, but you arc a mortal after all and mortals are not 
expected to understand the ways of Allah You say you 
away the remains of your food every night in the name of Allah , 
well then do vou suppose that Allah is so mean as not o return 
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to you whatever vou give away in Ins name? Do you not know 
that whatever one gives away to the poor he lends to Allah, and 
Allah not only returns what has been thus lent to him, but re- 
turns it with interest The five rupees that Allah gives you 
every morning, are credited back to you every evening when you 
feed the poor in his name, and thus it is that you see five fresh 
coins by your bedside every morning. As long, therefore, as 
you continue to give to the poor in his name, so long will 
Allah bestow upon you the wherewithal to do such acts of 
chants'- 

•I 

The ftjqir was overjoyed at this, and went home fully deter- 
mined to be generous and charitable all his life, so that he might 
for ever earn the favour and protection of Allah 

LALPARI AND KEVRAPARI 

O nce upon a time there was in a certain country a powerful 
Raja, who lived very happily with his queen and his little son 
in a strong fortress He was very fond of hunting, and generally 
spent whole days in that pursuit, away in the forest, with his 
prime minister and his attendants 

One day the Raja and the Wazir started at full speed in 
pursuit of some game, leaving the escort behind After a time 
they came to a beautiful well, situated in a thick forest The 
well was so nicely built, that they halted near it to examine it, 
and were very much surprised to see so magnificent a specimen 
of architecture in a place where no human footstep ever trod 
While they were admiring the workmanship of the well the 
Wazir’s eye happened to rest on an inscription carved on one 
side of It, which he thus deciphered — 

“Should the Wazir miss this opportunity of murdenng the 
Raja, the Raja will get the Wazir murdered twelve years hence ” 
When the Wazir read these lines he was seized with so strong a 
desire to kill the Raja on the spot that he did not care to read 
another mscnption that was just underneath, and which ran 
thus — 

“Should the Wazir murder the Raja on this day, the Raja 
will nse up into life twelve years hence and murder the Wazir ” 
The Raja was so lost in admiration of the beauties of the 
well that for some time he saw neither of the two inscrip- 
tions When at last, however, his eye happened to rest upon 
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them he stooped to read them and the wicked Wazir, taking 
advantage of the opportumty, threw a noose round his neck 
and strangled him 

He then tied up the dead boby m a bundle and leaving it bv 
the Bide of the well, left the for^ and putting himself at the 
head of a trusty band of followcra, which he had among the 
escort, marched with them to the king s palace When the Ram, 
who was anxiously watching for the Raja s return from the 
window of the palace, with her httJc son on her knee, saw the 
Wazir from a distance gallopmg up without his Ro)’al master, 
she at once suspected that the Wazir had killed him, and vas 
ndmg in hot haste to besiege the fortress, and to capture her and 
her son She was so fnghtened that for some time she did not 
know what to do when suddenly a thought struck her She 
twisted her san mto a rope and tying her boy on her back, slid 
down by one of the back windows of her room and made her 
wa) out of the fortress 

When the Wazir entered and discovered the queen s escape he 
immediately set out m pursuit of her with a number of his men, 
and overtook her mst as she had reached the seashore. Finding 
him so close the Ham, in despair, plunged headlong mto the 
foaming waves. The Wazir gave her up for lo«, but to his 
great surpnsc he saw that the waters divided before her as she 
fell, and disclosed a path over which she could walk on unhurt 
He tned to follow her, when lo’ the waters closed around him and 
ha men, and it was with the greatest difficulty that they managed 
to save themselves 

While the Ram walked on through the waves with her son 
tied to her back, he amused himself b) picking up some 
sparkling red things that he saw floating past him and showing 
tnem to hu mother with great delight. She at once saw that 
the) were rubies of great value 

After a while she reached the shore and found herself m a 
small village Here she hired o little cottage and Ii>cd in it like 
a pnvate individual After some time her little ton grew uo into 
a fine bo> made fnends with several of the neighbours children 
and often went out to pla) with them One da) as the) were 
plajing a game of marbles, the httJc pnnee di5pla\cd his magm 
ficent rubies and began to use them m place of ordinar) marbles 

Now a carpenter s son, who was one of ha pltvmites took a 
fanq Co the rubies and ouielJy slipped two of them into ha 
pocket, and carT)nng them nomc showed them to ha father l*hc 
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father at once knew what they were, and forthwith went with them 
to the Raja of the country, and offered them to him for sale The 
Raja demanded to know where he had got them, and was sur- 
pnsed to hear that the poor man’s son had obtained them from 
a playmate Struck by the richness of the jewels, the king was 
cunous to know who was the owner of such rare gems, and 
ordered the carpenter to bnng his son’s playmate into his presence 
He bought the jewels, however, at a high pnce and made a 
present of them to his only daughter The young pnncess hung 
them in a nbbon round her neck and in her joy went to her pet 
parrot and said: — 

“ Dear Poll ' don’t I look a very pretty princess with my 
rubies? Do look at them ' ” 

What'” cried the bird disdainfully, “only two rubies' why, 
a pnncess like you should have a stnng of them long enough to 
reach down to your toes' and then my pretty mistress would 
certainly look every inch a queen 

This set the pnncess a-thinking for a while, and then she said 
“But, Polly dear, how am I to obtain any more of these rubies?” 

“Go to the king, your father,” was the bird’s reply, “throw 
these two rubies at him, and leave him in a pet, and then shut 
yourself up in your room and refuse to eat or dnnk When he 
comes to you and inquires into the cause of your grief, tell him 
that you want a string of rubies like these long enough to hang 
down to your toes, and as sure as I am living your father will 
procure them for you ” 

The young lady acted upon this advice, and the Raja, who 
spared nothing that could give her pleasure, sent messengers to 
the carpenter, and ordered him into his presence, together with 
the boy from whom his son had obtained the rubies When the 
young prince appeared before him he inquired of him how he had 
come to be in possession of such precious rubies The boy related 
to him how he had picked them up from the sea, and the Raja 
thereupon bade him go once more into the sea and bring him 
some more 

Overjoyed at being entrusted with such a mission, the young 
prince forthwith went home and acquainted his mother vith 
all that had happened She too, vas glad at the idea of her 
son having found such an opportunity of serving the king of 
the country, and joyfully permitted him to go in search of the 
rubies 

The young man immediately went to the sea-shore and walk- 
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cd fearlessly into the waters Again a pth was opened up for 
him, by which he proceeded onwards till he was stopped by 
something that touched his feet. On stooping to examine it, he 
found It to be the roof of a large palace beneath the sea. 
He soon contnved to find an entrance into it, and was very 
much struck with its beauty and grandeur But what wai his 
surpnsc when, as he proceeded further he beheld a beautiful 
damsel lying upon a golden bedstead, with her head severed from 
her body and placed on a pillow by her side while the life blood 
that tnckled from her throat rolled down the golden bedstead, 
and each drop, turning imraeduitcly into a beautiful ruby made 
its way mto the set' The lad stood amazed at the sight for some 
time, uncertain what to do when suddenly he heard a voice loud 
as thunder in the distance He immediately ran out of the room 
and hid himself under a hay-stack that was near No sooner had 
he done so than he saw a fierce giant enter the room, who 
smffed about here and there for a while, and at last ex 
claimed — 

‘I smell a man! I smell some human being' who is it? come 
forth' 

Meeting, however, with no response he took a sword that 
lay near the bedstead and plaang the head m its proper 
place upon the bod), passed the sword up and down the neck 
of the lady three times, when lo’ the fair maiden rose and left 
the bed. 

The giant then hade her tell him who had entered the palace 
during ms absence and when she replied that nobod) had done 
so to her knowledge, he stamped his feet with rage At last 
however, the soft words and blandishments of the fair lad) 
soothed him and calmed his temper The )oung pnnee 
who had watched all this from under the ha) -stack thought 
it prudent to remain where he was till the giant departed 
again 

With the morning the giant went out again but before doing 
so he again separated the poor girls head from her liod), and 
left her as before with the blood trickling from her throat on to 
the golden bedstead When he was quite clear of the palace the 
lad came out of his hiding place and plaang the fair lad) s head 
upon the shoulders passed the sword that la) b) three tinier up 
and down her throat just as he had seen the ^nt do and to his 
great delight, found the roung lad) restored to life I he }H>or 
creature was greatls surprised as well as delighted to see such a 


toiQ ner or tne bright and happy world that there was beyond 
the sea, and of the many millions of beings like him inhabiting 
It, and exclaimed how nice it W'ould be for her to leave that 
dreary palace and to accompany him to his native countiy They 
w^ere so taken up with each other that they quite forgot that 
there was such a being as the giant in existence, when suddenly 
the damsel observed the shades of night setting in. She was greatly 
terrified and begged her companion to separate her head from 
her body, and place her in the position in which he had found 
her, but before he did so she gave him two separate powders, one 
black and the other white, and said that by smelling the former 
he w'^ould be transformed into a fly, while if he smelt the latter 
he would resume his own shape again. The young man there- 
upon decapitated the young lady and immediately smelt the 
black powder, and had scarcely stuck himself against the 
ceiling just over the golden bed, when the giant entered the 
room. 

He at once brought the young lady to life as before, and 
questioned her very sharply as to whether anyone had come near 
her dunng his absence, for he again smelt a human being some- 
where The girl replied that she had been lying a headless corpse 
since he had left her, and knew of nobody having entered the 
room Reassured by these words he retired for the night, and 
soon fell fast asleep 

Next morning the giant again proceeded to cut the throat of 
the young girl, who was no other than his daughter, and 
though she protested at this want of confidence in her, he 
disregarded her entreaties, and separating her head from her 
body as usual, went out of the palace The young man, as soon 
as he saw the giant’s back turned, flew to the place where he had 
placed the white powder, smelt it, and resumed his own shape 
again He then brought the damsel to life and entreated her to 
leave her father's roof and accompany him into the great world 
above the waters After a great deal of persuasion she consented 
and they left the palace beneath the sea together In their 
haste, however, they forgot to carry away with them some 
of the rubies that were scattered about Just as they were neanng 
the coast the lad thought of the errand he had been sent 
upon, but being so far away from the place where the rubies 
^ were lying, he was at a loss what to do His fair companion, 
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however, showed him a way out of the difficulty She told him 
to cut her throat with the giant s sword which he had brought 
away with him and to allow the blood to tncklc into the sea, 
when each dro^ would be changed into a precious rub) He did 
so, and coUecting as large a quanaty of the rubies as he could 
carry, he put the head and the body together and restored the 
fair damsel to life bj the aid of his sword 

After a long journey through the sea they amved at the young 
pnnee s house, the good was greatly delighted to sec her 
boy come back safe and sound and to find that he was accom 
pamed by so lovely a lady Soon afterwards the young couple got 
themselves roamed and in due ame the pnnee went into the 
presence of the Raja with the rubies, and displaying them before 
him claimed his reward The pnnetss, who had been anxioush 
waiting for the rubies was so pleased with the young man for 
having brought her the preaous gems that she would bestow no 
less a reward upon him than her own hand in mtmage, and as 
the king, her lather, raised no objection to their union, the) 
were married with great pomp after a few days 

The Raja gave them a large palace to bve in, and lhe*widowcd 
Ram and the pnnee a first wife LaJpan, or Fair) Rub), as she 
was called and the pnneess all went and lived together m K 
The pnneess got a large necklace made of the rubies, and 
putting It on one day she ^tnt with her heart full of joy near 
the cage of her pet parrot and said 

“Prett) Poll) ' pretty Polly' what do I look like now^ Don t 
I look every inch a queen with this necklace of rubies reaching 
down to my toes? 

The cunning bird however, damped her spints b) ex 
claiming* Oh, what is this necklace to a pnneess like )ou 
when you cannot wear in vour hair that sweet smcllinp kora 
flower which sends forth its fragrance for a hundred miles 
round’ 

Thu made the pnneess unhappy again and she said Where 
do )ou think, Polly I could get such a flower^ 

“lour father vtH procure it for )ou somehow if )ou will sit 
dejected in a corner refusing either to dress or to cat \our food 
till he promises to get it tor \ou 

The pnneess followed the advice of the parrot in even 
particular and when the Raja saw his pet child to unhQpp\ he 
could not but promise to get the flower for her at an) cost, if 
she would but consent to be her usual self again T be pnneess 
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upon this, left off sulking, and soon Has as gay as ever, uhile 
the Raja ordered it to be proclaimed throughout the city that who- 
ever brought the kevra flover, that sent forth its fragrance for 
a hundred miles round, vould be rewarded In having a large 
portion of the king’s dominions made over to him. 

Just about this time, Lalpan happened to remark to her 
husband that though she had been very happy with him, she 
had one source of grief She had a sister, who was also a fatrv, 
living far away in the jungles, in a small box within an elephant’s 
ear, and whom she had not seen for many years She knew 
that her sister was verv unhappy where she was, and would be 
only too glad to get out of her narrow prison to liberty and life 
The pnnee, for his wife’s sake, undertook to go and fetch her 
if she would but describe to him her whereabouts 

“Walk on,” she said, “towards the South, till you arrive at 
an extraordinarily large tree, and there you’ll see a monstrous 
elephant lying under it You must climb up the tree unseen, if 
you value your life, and must hide yourself in it for some time 
You will then see that as soon as the elephant flaps his ears a 
box will fall out of one ofthem, from which a fairy w^ill pop out and 
forthwith begin giving the monstrous beast a bath As soon as 
you see her, drop this letter, w hich I give you for her, right 
into her lap, and you will find that as soon as the elephant goes 
to sleep, she will allow' you to bring her away with you here 
She is known by the name of Kevrapan ” 

“Very well,” said the pnnee, “I shall find her out, if only to 
please my dear Lalpan ” 

So taking leave of the Raja, his mother, and both his 
wives, the Pnnee set out once more on a long journey After 
some time he came to where the elephant was lying and 
climbing up the tree under which he lay, he waited till Kevrapan 
popped out of her box, and shampooed the elephant till he 
went to sleep He then gently threw the letter into her ’lap 
She took It up and read it, and then looked up to him with a 
meaning smile, as much as to say that she would be glad to be 
delivered from the companionship of the loathsome brute So 
when the elephant fell fast asleep the pnnee cautiously slipped 
down the tree, and shutting the little fairy up in her box,' he 
took her away with him, leaving the elephant to sleep at his 
ease 

Great was the joy of every one to see the pnnee once more 
amongst them Everybody accorded him a cordial welcome, save 
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his second wife, the pnneefis, who had been staying at her 
father s hoiise dunng her hosband s absence 

The next morning, the lovely Kevraptn sat down to nnse oat 
her mouth, when out of it dropped a beautiful sweet smclLng 
kevra flower and the people for miles round were regaled with 
Its powerful framnee, so that every one thought that the kcvia 
flower, for wbeh the Raja had proclaimed so great a reward, had 
been found at last 

The sweet odour of the kevra reached the pnneess, and her 
joy knew no bounds She wai all anxiety to set her e\es upon 
It, when her husband went up to her with the wonderful flower 
in bs hand, and made her a present of it ' Some days later the 
pnnee mamed Kevrapan too, and became the happj husband of 
three wives 

Twelve years had by tbs time rolled over the widowed 
queen s head. One day the pnnee went to hunt in the forest, 
and had gone far in purruit of some game and was hot and tired, 
when by chance he amved at the same well near wbch bs father 
had been murdered He, however, knew nothing about bis 
father s death, save that he had been killed b} hu pnme minis 
ter, but bs glance happened to fall on the two inscnpdons upon 
the sides of the well and then the whole truth flashed upon him 
He argued also that as twelve jears had already rolled b) since 
his father s death he must have come to life again 

He determined, therefore, to go in search of him, when he 
encountered an old man in close proximity to the well He 
soon got into conversation with him and the old man told bm 
that he was a Raja, who had been murdered bj bs Wanr twebr 
years ago on that very spot, and that he had but rcccntl) come 
to life again 

The pnnee who was overjojed at thus unexpected!) meeting 
his father, told bm who he was himiclf, and, mounting bm i^n 
hia own horse took bm joyfull) home to bs mother The 
good Ram i jo) knew no bounds when the saw her husband oli'c 
again, and f here were great rgoiangs in the place on his account 
Tnc Raja, too welcomed the old man as ms pet cbld s father 
m law and honoured bm grcatlv as the ex ruler of a neighbour 
ing state B) his help the pnnee soon afterwords succeed in 
regaining possession of his fathers tcmtoncs, and in d^v^^g the 
usurper from the throne 

It need hardly be mentioned that the Wazir who fled from 
the fortress was casil) overtaken and killed and the pnnee with 
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his aged father and mother and his three wives soon returned to 
his native country, and restored his father to the throne, which 
he occupied undisturbed for many years afterwards 

RANI JHAJHANI 

T here lived in a certain country, a very rich merchant, who 
was blessed with seven sons Now all these sons were marned 
and had settled down in life, with the exception of the youngest, 
who was a very mischievously inchned young man, and loved to 
indulge in wild pranks, much to the annoyance of every one 
connected with him His chief delight was in teasing and worrying 
his sisters-m-law, who, however, dared not complain against him 
for fear of incurring the displeasure of their husbands’ parents, 
who loved their youngest son very fondly. For this reason they 
were so tired of him that they were always wishing he would marry 
and turn into a sober, steady young man, like his elder brothers. 

One day, as he was indulging m his wild pranks and playing 
his tncks upon his sisters-in-Iaw rather too freely, one of them 
cned out impatiently — 

“ I wish this young rogue were married, for I am sure he would 
be ashamed of behaving himself like this in the presence of a wife ” 
Marned said another sneenngly. “I should like to know 
how he could get marned ’ There is not a girl in the universe 
that he considers fit to be his wife, for has he not rejected offers 
from the parents of the prettiest girls that ever the sun shone 
upon ^ It may be that he aspires to the hand of Ram Jhajhani, 
the paragon of beauty ” 

Now this Rani Jhajhani was a fairy princess, the fame of 
whose beauty had travelled far and wide, and who was always 
held up as a pattern of all the feminine graces This was the 
first time, however, that the young man has heard of her, and he 
was seized with an ardent desire to find her out and marry her, 
if only to spite his sisters-in-law 

He accordingly went to his parents and begged hard of them 
to be allowed to go in search of the fairy Ram Jhajhani, saying 
that he would die for love of her if they thwarted his wishes in 
the matter His father did his best to dissuade him from going 
on such a wild-goose chase, since, being a fairy, she was inacces- 
sible to a mortal , but the young man was firm, and would not 
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listen to reason, and soon succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
his parents to go in search of his fairy love. 

Accordinglj, one fine day, he took leave of all his fnends and 
relations and set out on his perilous adventure For several da \'3 
he travelled on and on without stopping till at last his horse 
died under him from sheer fatigue Nothing daunted, however, 
he continued his journey on foot til! he was foot-sore and wearv 
At last he reached a stream of fresh water on the banks of which 
he sat down to rest himself No sooner had he done so than 
there appeared before him, to his great surpnse, an old man of a 
venerable and holy aspect. The lad threw himself on his knees 
before the saint and begged for his blessing with tears in his ejes. 
The holy man had pitv on him and said landly — 

“Tell me, young man, how can I be of service to )ou? 

The youth told him how he was bent upon obtaining the hand 
of Rani Jhajham m mamtgc and how with that view, he had 
been wandering for months without getting the least clue as to 
the whereabouts of the lovely lady and finished by begging of 
the saint to put him in the way of finding her ouL 

“What’ said the old man in surprise “You aspire to the 
band of Ram Jhajhani’ It is utterly impossible for a mortal, 
such as you, to reach her palace Look there do you see those 
mountains far awav on the horizon? They are very large and 
high and you wilJ have to cross them one by one before you 
reach the Rams palace But this is c^uitc impossible, for you 
must know that these arc not mountains in reality but giants 
guarding the fairy pnneess whom vou seek to marrj, and thev 
will devour you the instant you venture within their reach So 
take an old man s advice, return to your parents, and give up all 
thoughts of obtaining a fairy for your wife 

But the young man was too brave to be deterred by such 
dangers, and said — 

‘For the sake of Ram Jhajham I am ready to fight even 
these formidable giants, only show me the way to her palace and 
1 ^hall remain ever grateful to \ou 

“Verj well, then, said the nol^ man, since you arc bent on 
your rum, 1 cannot help vou C^mc with me and I wtII lead 
vou a part of the way for f dare not traverse all of it 

The young man followed him till they came to a narrow 
passage at the end of which by stretched the first of the giants 
guarmng the fairy The sage left him there and at parting once , 
more aaviscd him to give up his mad exploit, but the voulh 
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was firm, and the sage therefore parted from him m great 
sorrow 

As soon as the old man had departed the youth began to look 
about him and found to his great delight that the giant was fast 
asleep Seeing a number of horses grazing near, he caught one 
of them, and after killing it, dressed it nicely with some delicious 
spices which he had with him, lighted a large fire, and roasted it 
whole He then earned the savoury mess to the great giant, and 
placed It before him The giant who by this time had finished 
his nap, only growled with rage at finding himself unable to do 
justice to the substantial meal set before him, for, as the young 
man found, he was firmly rooted to the ground owing to his 
nails and hair having grown into the earth on account of his 
great age The youth was overjoyed at this, for here was an 
opportunity of ingratiating himself into his good graces He had 
only to use his knife and his scissors and set the unwieldy being 
free to gam his gratitude for ever, so he at once set to work and 
extricated the monster from his uncomfortable position As soon 
as he was free, however, he thus spoke to his deliverer — 

“ Young man, were it not for the service you have rendered 
me, I would have devoured you this instant for daring to come 
here, but as it is, I forgive you Tell me now how I can reward 
you for your kindness to me.” 

“I require no other reward from you,” said the young man, 

“ than to be allowed to pass by you, in order to reach the palace 
of Rani Jhajham ” 

The giant was wild with rage at what he thought the impu- 
* dence of the young man in wishing to reach the Rani’s palace 
He stamped his feet and raved, and would have devoured him 
there and then, had not the sense of gratitude he was labounng 
under, triumphed over his desire to kill him, and so he said — 
“Young man, I not only forgive you your impudence and let 
you go hence in safety, but to mark my sense of the debt I owe 
you for freeing me from my bonds, I give you this signet ring 
On your way to Rani Jhajhani’s palace, you will encounter six 
other giants like me, but they will all allow you to pass by 
unmolested if you show them this nng ” 

The young man thanked him very much, and taking the 
signet ring from him once more set out on his journey. He 
soon reached the place where the second giant was lying and 
serving him as he had done the first, he showed him the nng, at * 
sight of which the monster stepped aside and let him pass by 
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He thus went on passing one pant after another dll he came to 
the Jast When be had freed mm also like the rest, and feasted 
him, the giant expressed to him his gratitude more warmly than 
the others had done, and asked him to let him know how he 
could reward him Upon this the young man said — 

“I want nothing of you, except that you lead me to Rani 
Jhajhani s palace, for I am dymg to see her 

regret, replied the giant, “that I cannot lead you there m 
person, but I give you this flower If you smell it the nght way 
you will turn into a parrot, and if you smell it the other wt), 
you will be able to resume your own shape Put it to your nose 
now and as soon as you are a parrot, fly straight on till you see 
the roof of a palace. Perch upon that roof, for it will be the roof 
of Ram Jhajham \ Palace 

Thaniang the giant warmly for his great kindness, the young 
man smelt the flower, and in the form of a parrot flew straight 
on, till he reached the Ram s palace. As he sat perched upon the 
roof he perceived through t chink in it that the giant long, 
whose daughter Ram Jhajham was was with her at the time So 
he waited till he saw him uke up a stick that lay b), touch his 
daughter gently with it and throwing her into a trance, walk 
out of the palace, leaving the fair Ram alone 

When the pant was mine a safe distance, the parrot flew into 
the apartment m which the lad) lay, and smelling the flow'cr the 
wrong wray, resumed his onginai shape He then took up the 
stick that la) b), and touched the ladv gently with it just os he 
had seen the giant do when to his great joy she woke from her 
trance, and b^an to look at him with her beautiful c)cs, so 
beautiful that for a time he was quite dazzled bv their bnlhano* 
The lady on her part also, seemed greativ astonished to sec the 
youth having never set eves on any human being before But 
she soon got over her surpnsc and expressed herself grcatl) 
dchghted at seeing him Each found the other so am’ccablc that 
they consersed on till dusk, when the lady suddenly recollected 
that It was time for the pant, her father, to return to the palace 
She thereupon requested the }outh to throw her into a trance 
again by the aid of the magic wand Before compl)ing with her 
request, however, he bceg^ of her to ascertain from her father 
whether he was mortal, and if so whether he knew in what 
manner he would come b) hii death The lady promised to 
obtain the information for him, and the vouth throwing her 
into a trance, assumed the shape of a parrot once more, went 
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out of the palace and rested for the night in a niche in the 
roof, 

HardU had the young man left the room when the giant 
entered it, touched the fairy with the magic wand and brought 
her to her senses The two then sat down to their dinner 
together, and in the course of it the Jadv inquired of her father in 
a casual wav whether he was mortal and whether she had cause 
ever to fear his death. 

“ My daughter,” he replied, “you need never have any fear 
of my dying. Nobody can kill me so long as the parrot on 
yonder island lives, for it holds the key of mv life.” 

“What parrot, father, and what island^” asked the lady 
innocently, not knowing that her late visiter was on the roof, in 
the shape of a parrot, hearing every word thev uttered 

“Far, far awa\ in the sea,” replied the giant, “there is a 
small island, on W’hich is a golden cage hung high up in the air 
In that cage is the parrot with w hose life mine is connected 
As soon as some one shall wring its neck and kill it, I am dead 
But I am sure no one can ever do sc In the first place, no one 
would be able to get to the island; and secondly the cage is hung 
too high for any one to reach it So I am quite certain that no 
one will ever cause my death Some human beings that have 
been by accident thrown upon the shores of that island from 
time to time, have been transformed by me into stones, and 
stones they will remain until a few drops of water from a well 
there are sprinkled on them ” 

The young man, who had been hearing all this, waited till day- 
break, and as soon as it was light, spread his wings and flew 
aw'ay into the sea After a very long journey he reached the 
island and to his great joy, saw the golden cage hung up there 
just as the giant had said He flew up to it, and opening the 
door, caught the parrot by its neck 

The giant, at the same moment, felt a tightness at his throat 
and ran with all speed towards the sea into which he plunged 
headlong The young man waited till he saw the giant come 
wading through the waters, towards the island, and as soon as 
his antagonist touched the shore, he wrung the poor parrot’s 
neck and killed it And lo’ the same instant the huge giant 
fell down dead, and lay, stretching his immense length over half 
the island 

The young man now once again resumed human shape and, 
drawing some water out of the well that was hard by, sprinkled 
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It little by little on the stones he found l>nng m dificrcnt parts of 
the island and they sonn began to be tnu^ormed into human 
beir^, and to rise up one by one, and walk about 

Tney could scarcely reabse where they were, so long had theN 
been lying there lifeless as stones, but their dehverer soon brought 
them to a sense of their true position and they all felt very 
grateful towards him They then walked, all togetKer, to the sea 
shore, where to thar great joy they found their ships lying at 
anchor So grateful did they feel towards the young man, that 
they all olf&ed to place their ships at his disposal and to take 
him to his native country, and each and all pressed upon him 
nch presents, for most of them were either nch merchants, or 
great princes. But he would accept nothing from them He 
would be amply repaid, he told them, if only they prepared him 
a document setting forth all the scrvicea he had rendered them 
and put their signatures to it This they did with great pleasure, 
and presented the document to him with many expr ess ions of grad 
tude. After this they all went on board their ships and sailed away 
The youth then smelt the magic flower and assuming the 
shape of a parrot, flew with all speed towards the Ram s palace 
When he tmved into her presence he found her lamenting her 
father s death, of which she had come to know by certain 
indicadODS around her He toothed her as best he could, and 
held out hopes that her father might yet return for he wuhed to 
keep her ignorant of the fact that he himself was ho destroyer 
But she was convinced that her father \^tis dead and was 
inconsolable for a long omc. A few days after this, finding her 
a little calmer he decliu^ his love for her and begged her to 
accompany him to ho native country To tho she readily con 
sented, and the two started together on their journey hanng 
first transformed themselves into parrots by the aid of the magic 
flower, and soon amved within the preancts of the aty in which 
the youth s father, the old merchant, lived Finding themselves 
safe there, Ram Jhajhani and her lover resumed thar ongina! 
shapes The latter then purchased a horse for himself and a 
magmficent palanquin for the Ram, and hired a number of 
attendants to wait upon her TTicn with a view to jrrcpanng ho 
father for the reception of the renowned Ram Jhajhani with all 
fitting pomp, he left the fairy in a fine mango-grove by the side 
of a nver and proceeded alone towards his father s residence 

Whilst he was away, the Ram amused herself by talking to ^ 
such women as happened to pais by the place is here her paUn 
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qum was set down, for everything around her was new to her and 
afforded her delight. 

Just then a poor potter woman happened to go by, and seeing 
such a beautiful lady in the palanquin, stopped out of curiosity 
to look at her Ram Jhajham beckoned her to come near, and 
entered into conversation with her, in the course of which she 
told her who she was, and what had brought her to that strange 
city Now the jewels and rich clothes that the fairy queen wore 
excited the cupidity of the potter woman and she resolved to 
possess herself of them by some means She thereupon suggested 
that the Ram should bathe in the cool waters of a well that was 
situated some yards away, and, the fairy consenting, they went 
up to It together. After the Ram had had her bath, the potter 
woman told her that a strange whim had taken possession of her, 
namely that they should change dresses to see how each looked 
in the other’s costume The unsuspecting Rani agreed to this 
and the dresses were interchanged. After weanng the potter 
woman’s clothes the Ram leant over the brink of the well, and 
looked into it, to see her reflection in the waters The potter 
woman taking advantage of this opportunity, seized her by the 
legs and threw her head-first into the well This done, she 
quickly drew the veil of the fairy’s dress over her face, walked 
up to the palanquin, and got into it unperceived by any one. 

The bearers, thinking her to be their mistress, asked no ques- 
tions, and she remained undisturbed in the palanquin, until the 
young merchant returned with his parents, attended by a long 
tram of musicians, to fetch his bnde home But what was his 
dismay, on opening the doors of the palanquin, to find a strange 
woman lying inside in place of the beauteous fairy he had left in 
It a few hours before ' He was struck dumb at being confronted 
by such a fright, for be it mentioned, the potter woman was one 
of the ugliest of her sex, and having lost one of her eyes was 
known in her village by the mck-name of Kant KohatA When he 
had recovered from his astonishment he asked her who she was 
and what she was doing there in place of the fairy Ram. At this 
Kam Kobat began to sob aloud, and replied that she was no other 
than the fairy queen herself, who had been thus transformed into 
an ugly one-eyed creature by a wicked magician that had visited 
her in his absence The youth being of a credulous disposition 
believed her story, and quietly took her home, having previously 
countermanded all the grand preparations made for the reception 
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of hi3 fairy bnde. He did, however, suspect some treachery and 
sounded the attendants, but couJd learn nothing from them as 
to what had happened So he consigned Kam Kobat to a secluded 
part of his house where he left her to herself, and shotting himself 
up in his own apartments remained there brooding over his 
misfortune Everybody laughed at him for having gone 
so far to bnng home such an ugly wife, and his sisten in law 
took every occasion to tease him about it He could not 
however, sec his way to getting nd of her, for he feared that 
after all she might be his own Ram Jhajham miraculously trans 
formed into an ugl) woman After some time, finding his gnef 
unbearable, he walked up to the place where he hacfleft Kam 
Jhaihani and thoroughly examined every spot to sec if he could 
find any traces of her On looking dov^-n into the well, however, 
he saw a betudftil ball of choice flowers, floating on the surface 
He soon drew it out earned it home with him and laid it 
carefully by the side of his bed When he rose the next mormng 
he was surpnsed to sec the flowers as fresh and beautiful as before- 
In short so fasanated was he with them by this time that he 
could not rest a minute without seeing and smelling them 

One day while he was away on some business, kam Kobat 
entered the room and ceanng the ball of flowen to pieces 
threw it away Great was the sorrow of the )outh when he 
returned to sec his favounte flowers gone He questioned the 
servants about them, but could get nothing out of them After a 
few days, however happening to go out into the garden he saw 
the petals of some flowers lying under his window He was so 
charmed with their fragrance that he ordered a chair to be placed 
on the spot, and sat there gazing rapturously at them In a short 
time, however, he was surprised to find a sweet-scented herb 
growing out of the petals. He liked it so that he would sit there 
for days together inhaling the fragrance of it Kant kobat 
watched this and growing os jealous of the fragrant herb as she 
had been of the 1»11 of flowers, she one da) tore it up b) the 
roots and boiled it in a quantit) of water She then took the 
mess to the farthest end of the garden, and poured it into a deep 
bole dag in the ground. 

When the young man found the herb also gone he a*as beside 
himself with gnef and wandered about m the garden cverv dav 
m the hope of finding at least a fragment of the plant he loved 
so well, when one da) hts attention was attracted b) a magnificent 
mango-tree which he saw growing at one end of it and so much 
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was he charmed with the beauty of it that he was loath to leave 
the spot ■where it grew So he got a summer-house built for him 
under its shade and his chief delight was to sit there enjoying the 
refreshing odour of its blossoms In a few days’ time the tree 
bore a fine crop of fruit, which ripened into extraordinarily large 
and beautiful mangoes So the old merchant had them distributed 
amongst all his friends and servants, who all declared that they 
had never tasted such mangoes before One evening, how- 
ever, after the tree had been stripped of nearly all its fruit, 
while the poor heart-broken youth was sitting under its shade, 
one of the gardeners approached him and said, that, though each 
and all of his brother-servants had a mango or two given them, 
he w^as the only one who had not had his share Upon this his 
young master ordered him to go up the tree and take as 
many as he could find there The gardener climbed the tree 
and after a great deal of search succeeded in finding only 
one mango, w’^hich, however, was so large and beautiful that 
on coming dowm he showed it to his master with great delight 
“This mango is the best of all that this tree has borne my 
good man,” said his master, “ take it home and I am sure you 
and your wife will enjoy it greatly ” 

The man went home and gave the beautiful ripe fruit to his 
wife who proceeded to cut it Just, however, as she laid the 
knife on it a child’s voice from within was heard to say — 

“ Be careful, mamma, or you’ll hurt me ” 

The woman shrieked with terror at this extraordinary occur- 
rence and threw down the mango But her husband took it up 
‘ and cut it open with great care, when lo ’ a pretty little girl popped 
out of it, and stood before them The gardener and his wife 
were overjoyed at seeing her, and felt sure, that as they had not 
been blessed with any children, Iswar had in this miraculous 
manner given them a child to gladden their hearts in their 
old age 

Feanng lest somebody else should claim her, the old people 
lodged her in a secluded part of their house and brought her up 
as their own daughter The ^rl grew so rapidly that in a 
few months’ time she was a full-grown woman, the light 
and joy of the poor occupants of the cottage, who made much 
of her 

Now It happened that ever since the day the merchant’s son 
y gave the mango to the gardener, the gardener’s cottage had such 
fascination for him that he left his favourite seat under the 
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mingo tree and began roaming round the humble abode He 
waa at a loss to understand what it was that attracted him till 
one day he happened to sec a beautiful young lady very much 
hkc his own Ram Jhajham at one of the windows She drew her 
head in just as their eyes met, and the young man after waiting 
for some time in the hope that she would return once more to 
the window, sent for the gardener and questioned him muTowl\ 
as to who the fair lad) was and what had brought her to his 
house 

“She IS m) own daughter Maharaj' he said joining hts 
hands together in supphcation 

You were never known to have an\ children, m) man and 
how come you to have a daughter now^ said his master, “you 
have nothing to fear from me Only tell me who she is and 
where she has come from 

Then the poor man told his master how he had found her in the 
mango he himself had given him, and how he had brought her 
up as his own child, and concluded b) begging him not to take 
her twa) So the youth expressed a desire to sec the lad), and 
the gardener accort^ngly took him into the cottage and presented 
him to her No sooner had he seen her than he cned out — 

‘ M) own Jhajham’ Where were you all this time aws) from 
me? I have been so miserable and unhapp) without )chj 
But she turned away trom him and said coldl) — 

“Go and ask )Our beloved Kam k$bat and she will tell 
)ou 

The youth was so startled at these words that he could not 
speak for some minutes but at last he recovered himself and 
said — 

For mere) s sake tell me how ham hobat came to be m )our 
place, for I know nothing about it 

Now the maiden had heard all about the )outh i disappoint 
ment at finding ham hobat tn place of his beautiful fair) bndc 
from the gardener and his wife and how he had been passing a 
miserable life ever since So her heart melted towards him and 
she related to him how ham hobat hid persuaded her to 
exchange clothes with her and thrown her into a well how she was 
soon after changed into the ball of flowers which he had found 
and taken home how ham hobat had tom it to pieces, and how 
a precious herb had grown out of the petals, how that herb too 
was boiled into a mess b) ham hobat and poured into a deep hole 
and how, on that spot the mango tree had grown on which lus 
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gardener had found the mango that contained her The youth 
flew into a rage at this narration of his fairy bride’s wrongs, and 
running up to the house seized Kam Kobat by the hair and dragged 
her before Rani Jhajhani The two then extracted from her a 
confession of her guilt, and th6 young merchant immediately had 
her driven away in great disgrace 

Soon afterwards the young lover succeeded in persuading Rani 
Jhajhani to marry him, and the wedding was celebrated with 
great pomp, and they lived very happily ever afterwards Nor 
were the gardener and his wife forgotten The young merchant 
bestowed upon them a handsome pension for life and gave them 
a nice new house to live in, next to his own, where they spent 
the rest of their lives m great comfort and happiness 

THE BITER BIT OR THE RAJA WHO SOLD 

HIS RANI 

A certain Raja had marned six wives, one after another, and 
not content with so many, he one day married a seventh, 
who was prettier than all the others, and in course of time became 
a greater favounte of the Raja than any one of the others had ever 
been No wonder they all felt very jealous of her. 

Now the Raja was a very sensible man, and knew that if he 
kept all his wives together in one place they would be sure to 
quarrel with one another, so in order to prevent this he assigned 
to each a separate palace and establishment, as soon as he married 
her In like manner he had provided his seventh wife also with 
a palace, servants, carriages, and so on 

The young queen, who was a pnme-minister’s daughter, 
though very noble-minded and virtuous, was a lively young lady, 
and therefore did not relish the idea of being mewed up in a 
palace the whole day, with no other company but that of the 
king when he chose to visit her, or of one or other of her 
co-wives, who now and then called to have a chat with her So 
sometimes, when there was a bright moon shining, the young 
lady would order her litter and be earned out into the city The 
beautiful stalls that lined the roads, had a special charm for her, 
and nothing gave her greater pleasure than to stop at the 
different shops, and buy some of the good things they contained 
Being, however, frank and open-hearted by nature, she would 
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relate to her co-wives all her little nocturnal adventures, telling 
them how pleasant it was to visit the bazar on a raoonhght night, 
to buy sweet-meats at one shop and pan (betel) leaves and betel 
nuts at another, and so on, and often invited them to accorapanv 
her But they all knew that they would incur the Raja s dis- 
pleasure if they acceded to her revest, and so were content to 
remain at home They could not however, bear to sec the young 
queen as high in the kings favour as ever, although she wan- 
dered about by night m direct opposition to his wishes, and 
would have told him all the) knew about their emn^ co-wife, 
had they not been restrained by fear, Jest the Raja should 
disbehevc them, and, considenng the accusaoon to be prompted 
by mahcc and jealousy on their part should turn the tables upon 
them So they hit upon a plan by which the Raja himself might 
listen With his own cars to his favourite s account of her nocturnal 
wandenngs and accordingly one dav one of them was deputed 
to watch for a favourable opportunity and drop a hint to the 
Raia, that if he went to his youngest wifes palace that da) 
unknown to her, he would hear something that would convince 
him how little she deserved the lov^ and affection he lavished 
upon her The plan succeeded and the Raja went ond hid 
himself behind a curtain in the youngest Ram s palace, while the 
elder one who had gone there before him led her unsuspecting 
rival into conversation 

“How did you like your moonlight excursion last rught? 
she asked 

Oh immensely' replied the Rani, “ how bnghtl) the moon 
shone, how very pleasant it was, and how prett) the market 
place looked 

‘Indeed' and what did )ou sec there, my dear? asked her 

CO- wife 

“Such prett) confccaoners shops with the sweetmeats so 
temptingly displayed 

“Oh indeed! said the wi!) woman smacking her lips in 
anoapation of the great dis^cc that awaited hcrnval,— ‘and 
what saw )ou next, my dear? Do tell me 

“At a very prett) stall she said, ‘I saw a man telling pan 
leaves and betel nuts and — 

‘ And jou purchased none of the good things? exclaimed 
the other intemipting her 

“To be sure, I did, was the rcpl), ‘I bought somcii'cct 
meats at one shop, some pn leaves at another, and — 
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“And’ and’ come’ what next^” cried out the Raja, unable to 
restrain himself any longer, while the wife, of whose faithless- 
ness he now felt convinced, waxed so eloquent, “what else did 
you do^” 

“Nothing more,” replied the young lady promptly and quite 
unabashed, “ My eyes opened just as I left the pan-seller’s stall 
and of course I found it was all a dream ” 

“A dream’” repeated the Raja, going up to her, “you have 
been speaking all this time of a dream, and this jealous woman,” 
he said, shaking his fisc at the other Rani, who was quite taken 
aback at the presence of mind displayed by her young rival, — 
“and this jealous woman would lead me to believe you were 
really in the habit of wandering about by moonlight ^ Away with 
her to pnson at once’” and in spite of all her protestations of 
innocense, the poor woman was taken out of the room 

The Raja was so enraged with her that he forthwith went to 
his own palace, and issued orders to the town-cner to proclaim 
throughout the city that one of the Raja’s wives was to be sold 
the next morning in the market-place, with all the jewellery 
upon her, for a lakh and a quarter of rupees The poor Ram 
was very much distressed to hear of this order in her prison, and 
wished death would come to her relief and save her from such 
disgrace When, however, the youngest Rani heard of this cruel 
sentence, she felt sorely grieved at what she considered her 
husband’s unjustifiable seventy, and her spirit revolted at the 
idea of another person suffenng for a fault committed by her, 
so she nobly resolved to make a clean breast of it to the Raja, to 
i assure him of her co-wife’s innocence, and to tell him that if he 
wanted to see justice done he had better sell her in the market- 
place, instead of the elder Ram When the Raja heard this, he 
was greatly exasperated, though he could not help adminng the 
noble conduct and love of justice of his beloved wife He there- 
fore forthwith revoked the harsh order, and set the elder Ram 
free But he thought he might as well make an example of the 
guilty one, so as to deter others from doing what she had done, 
and accordingly ordered it to be proclaimed throughout the city 
that the Raja’s youngest wife, being found guilty of disobeying 
the commands of her lord, was sentenced to stand in the market- 
place, buned up to her waist in a pit dug for the purpose, and 
that whoever filled the pit up to the brim with gold, was to have 
her By fixing such an enormous pnce on her, the Raja flattered 
himself that he would never be able to get any one to buy her. 
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but that the de^dadon and msult to which she would thus be 
subjected would tame her haughty spint, and make her more 
submissive to him in future So the next morning the voung 
Ram was led away to the market place, and buned up to her 
waist in the ground The poor creature had no altemadv'c but 
to stand there and allow herself to be scared at b) ever) passer- 
by Beaudful though she was, she had to stand thus exposed for 
a considerable dmc, as the heavy pnee set upon her deterred 
people from coming forward to purchase her 

At last, when she was almost despairing of bang released, and 
wuhed rather to die than to go back to the Raja whom she now 
hated for his shameful treatment of her a >oung man who 
appeared to be a stranger to the place, walked up to where she 
was standing, and inquuxd of those around who the bcauoful 
lady was and why she was exposed like that in the market 
place*^ On bang made acquainted with her story he felt so 
deeply for her and was so shocked at the inhuman conduct of 
the I^a, that he resolved to give away all he had, to take her 
out of the hands of such a monster Bang himself a man of 
liberal and enlightened ideas he had disagr e ed with his father on 
certain points and parted from him in anger so he admired the 
independent spint displayed by the young Tadr, and sympathized 
greatly with her The Rani, too concaved a hktng for him at 
first sight, and wished in her heart that he would purchase her 
The merchant soon left her humed on board the ship in which 
he had amved at the town, and landing all the gold and \*alua 
hies he had, sold the latter m the market for as much gold as they 
could fetch, and threw all the preaous metal into the pit But I 
though he had disposed of everything he had, the )(xing 
mcrcMnt found to his dismt) that there was still some gold 
wanting to iill the mt before he could take possession of the 
Rani and was therefore at his wit s end to know what to do, 
when the Ram who had been watching him all the while, saw 
the predicament in which he was and tmowing that for lack of 
only a small quantity of the preaous metal with which the pit 
was nearlj full, she would have to go back to the tender meracs 
of the Raja whom she so hated she called him to her and 
thanking him for all that he had done for her, offered to place at 
his disposal all the jewellery she wore, that he might concert it 
into gold and thus make up the defiocner The young msn was 
vcT) glad at this expression of the pr«tY Rtni s regard for him ^ 

ITh of iti* UU b >1 • ih a • !■ tS* At f U j fJ 


{o-i'uv?* H vf)Ui ^15 thr u*urK *:ht jnv<-* m fhc nnrkrt, and to 
fetched gohiS cnonph to fill the pit up to the brim. 

Utni. too. UTv mcr’uncd 'it th*<, arui the \ounir tn.in c.irncil 

V ♦ ^ 

Ju' bc-xutifol wnuip 1 iiU tiunuplrint i) ;n\ i\ trom the msukti 
plice, unuK: the clut ts oj t he { (opic v\ho had isumblttl there 
Knm\io{t tij jui other plice where thev could go, the p.nr pul 
up It .’ dlnruu'-d.id ,unl .sUer havmg ri.'Ucd tluniM.lvc*' tot *>01110 
ttmc, ihc\ began t«> con'.tdcr how {iu\ could liest muiat'e to live 
The \oung nnn wa*? quite n stringer to the place, ind, .ns he told 
his compnnmn, was on his u.u to hts Inther's comUrv returning 
there after having been .OMU for •>cvtnd le.nrs trading in ilifl'erent 
cinintries, when clnnce iirought them together, and smee he had 
gi\en o\n\ m purchasing her the irnmcnst weilth he had am.issed, 
he ha<5 not so much is n copjHr left, with which to liegin life 
anew *1 he lad\ , * n\ hivmg parteii with .dl lur jtwdlerv, was 
not m .V position to help her noble deliverer in the least, and so 
the\ sir for a considi raliic tune thinking as to what course they 
should adopt under the circumst.ance.s. when the young lady 
happened to put her hand to one of her ears, and found to her 
great {o\ tint she hid still a small e.ar-rmg left m it. She took it 
out ?i once, .ind. going n to her companion, said— “if \ou hut 
knew some art l)\ whieh we could get our Inmg, you can 
purcliase enough nutenals hv *-elhng this trinket to enalile )OU 
to practise it.*' 

'J'his set them hotli thinking again, till the man at last 
recollected that lie used to make some ver) lieauliful hamhoo 
baskets when he was \oung, and he* thought he could make them 
as Weil now as before 

“Very good indeetl,“ said the lady, “and J think I, too, can 
make myself useful in some was When I w.ts a gir! I used to 
make some vers nice paper flowe*rs, having learnt the art from 
some poor people whom 1 used to visit, and if my memory does 
not fad me the flowers that I made were greatly admired at that 
time, so, if )Ou buy some bamboos and paper, and the other 
requisites, we shall soon set to work and earn money sufflcient 
to buy us enough for our present necessities ” 

The man went to the market with the ear-ring, and having 
disposed of it, purchased out of the money all that they wanted 
The two then set to work, and the man made some very pretty 
baskets, w'hile his fair companion quickly prepared some pretty 
flowers and decorated the baskets with them The next morning 


• A free inn for Hindui, usually attached to a place of worship 
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the merchant took the baskets to the bazar, and was glad t 
find that they fetched a good deal more than he ever expectc 
they uould and learnt moreover that such baakets were in grea 
demand m the at) So the two worked on with a good hcan 
and their baskets improved so much day b) da), that in a shor 
time the young merchant found that he had laid by enougi 
money to cnaMc him to engage passage* for himself and ni 
companion m a ship bound to his native country 

Now, thought the Rani, was the time to ha\c her revenge oi 
the old Raja So she asked the >oung man to prepare thi 
nicest basket he had ever made, and making some ver) pretty 
flowers herself decorated the basket with them, and the twi 
then went to the Raja s palace to sell it When the mcrchan 
was summoned into the nrcscnct of the Raja, who was seated n 
the palace gardens, the ladv kept out of nght, though withii 
earshot, in a corner The Raja, when he saw the b^ket wa 
loud in hi3 praises of it and said that it was worth any sum thi 
maker might ask for it and inquired of the young man for hovi 
much he would part with it, 1 he \oung man, who had beer 
already tutored bv fus fair companion as to what to la), replieti 
promptly—* The pnee I set upon mj basket is one lakh and n 
half of rupccB 

1 he Rajt who had extolled the bamboo basket so highl) 
thought that if he now refused to pa) what was asked for it, he 
would be gi>ing the he to his own words, so he ordered the monc) 
to be counted out to the man while hii courtiers laughed in then 
sleeves at what the) considered hrs foil) m giving such a large 
sum of monc) for a bamboo basket At last when the basket- 
maker had taken possession of hi* mone\ and was making hii 
obeisance to the Raja before leaving, the )oung Rani came out ol 
her htdingplacc and bousing to the Raja said— *’Riya Sahib, a 
few da)s ago )au sought to degrade me in the eyes of the people 
of )our at), and it is m) turn now, and 1 repa) the obligation 
with interest, for this da) I ha\c made )ou the laujghing-stock of 
the nobles of )our court You sold me that da) m the market 
place and to-day I am revenged upon )ou Remember the *a) mg 
that — 

“The Raja pndes himself on his crown and kingdom, and the 
minister on his nrtucs while the Mrtuou* iroman proves her 
chastiti in >'anous wa)5. 

So ia)ing the Ud\ walked awa) with the )oung man leaving 
the Raja in no ver) enviable a frame of mind 
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Soon aftei wards the young merchant embarked- with his 
’u mpanion for his native country When he arrived there, 
he found that his father’s anger was much softened by their 
Jong separation, for he received them both kindJy, and 
when he was made acquainted with the history of the young 
lady, he was so pleased with her that m a few days he celebrated 
his son’s nuptials with her with great pomp, and at his death 
left him in sole possession of his great wealth 

SUNABAI JAI 

T here was once a great merchant named Danta Seth, who had 
seven sons, but no daughter. So he and his wife praved to 
Iswara incessantly to bless them with one, till at last he heard 
their prayers and a daughter was born to them They were so 
. overjoyed at this that they made the occasion one of great 
rejoicing,’ gave away large sums of money in alms to Brahmans, 
and regularly afterwards, every morning, the mother waved a 
string of pearls over the little girl’s head and gave it away to the 
poor * 

They had also a golden swing made for her, on which her 
seven sisters-in-law were made to swing her all day long Thus 
Sunabai Jai, as she was called, grew up m great happiness and 
comfort, and was petted by all the fnends and relations of her 
parents But alas' this state of things did not last Jong Before 
she was seven or eight years old, her parents died, leaving her 
under the care of her seven brothers, and their wives The 
demeanour of the latter instantly changed towards her, and they 
who dunng the life-time of her parents had vied with one another 
in showing their love for her, now not only refused point blank 
to swing her, or to do any other service for her, but often told 
her to get out of the swing, and perform the household duties 
with them 

Not long after the old people had gone to their rest, the young 
men, their sons, bethought themselves of going to distant paits 
for the purpose of commerce, and getting ready a ship they 
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1 Note that the birth of a daughter tvould not, in India, be ordinaril) an occasion for rejoicings 
* On auspicious occasions rice, cocoanuts, sugar, betelnuts, dates (dried), are waved over a 
person’s head and then thrown or given awaj, for they are belietcd to carry awaj all the mis- 
fortunes that might be in store for the person in question Sometimes rich people wave such 
precious things as pearls over their children's heads with the same object 
d 1 e the infant brides of their seven infant sons 
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sailed away in it, leaving Sunabai Jai to the tender meraes 
their wives Before taking their departure however, they ua 
them take great care of the little girl, and told them not to ' 
her want for anything during the time they were away But ^ 
soon as their backs were turned and the sistcrs-m law found the 
child fully within their power, they disregarded the parting in- 
junctions df their husbands, and set her to do all the household 
work they had been made to do when their mother in law 'sas 
alive Not content c\en with this, the) often beat and scolded 
her, and, in short, tried to make her life as miserable as 
possible 

One day, one of them ordered her to go and bnng drj wood 
for fuel from the jungle, and when the girl looked about for a 
rope with which to tic the bundle, the) all scolded her iml 
would not let her take anj 

* Don t tic the dried sticks into a bundle, they said, ' sod 
yet, mind you bring as many as we used to do, when you ncrc 
swingit^ at )our cose m your golden swing 

The poor girl went out without a rope, and after she had 
collected a large number of sticks, she found that she ctnild nrt 
carr} more than three or four sdcks on her head at a time with 
out t)ing them together, so she sat down in a comer and began 
to «cr) At this a large serpent crept out of its hole and said 
to her — 

Well Sunabai Jai, what is the cause of )Our teats? 

Tlicn the little girl replied — 

‘ Ehintn Seth had seven sons and after them came 
Sunabai Jai, 

Over whose head a string of pearls was wavetl 
ever) morning 

But now, all the seven brothers have gone awa) 
m a ship, leaving her alone 
And all the seven sisters m Uw ill treat Sunabai 
Jai 

And the) have bade me, she continued ‘ fetch firewoal but 
have gt'cn me no rope with which to tie the sticks together, and 
I find that I cannot carr) more than two or three sticks on mf 
head, while the) have ordered me to bnng home a Urge bundle 

The serpent felt pitj for her and said — 

‘Fear not good bunobal Jai, I shall instantl) remove the c»uic 

ofvourgnef Sec here I will stretch m> self at full Icncth upon 

the ground and )OU must place your sticks in the middle of m) 
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body, and then, ^\hen vou have piled up as many as you can 
carry, I vill wind myself round them like a rope, and you viill 
thus be able to carry the bundle easily " 

Sunabai Jat thanked the serpent, ^\ho soon wound himself 
round the sticks she placed upon his bod), and the little girl 
walked homewards with the bundle on her head As she threw 
down the bundle in the yard all the seven sisters-in-law' came 
running out of the house to scold her for bringing only a few 
sticks from the jungle, as they thought. But what was their 
astonishment to see as large a bundle on the ground as one 
could fairly cany. They were struck dumb with surprise, and 
could not for the life of them comprehend how' the little child 
could have carried so many sticks on her head without tying 
them together, for the serpent, it must be mentioned, had glided 
gently away, before they could obseive it 

They w'ere, how'cver, very much provoked, and resolved to 
subject her to severer ordeals So one day one of the worthy 
ladies covered a large heavy quilt w'lth ghi and oil, and bade 
Sunabai Jai go to the sea-shore and wash it clean, firmly believ- 
ing that this time she w^ould either be drowned in the attempt 
or return home to get a good caning Poor Sunabai Jai dragged 
the quilt to the sea-side, and sitting down upon a stone began to 
cry at the utter impossibility of washing such a dirty, oily, heavy 
thing single-handed, and without the aid of soap or anything. 
How'ever, she went to w'ork after a time, but though she used 
all her strength till she was quite exhausted, the quilt remained 
as dirty as ever So she again sat down in disappointment and 
cried more bitterly than ever 

There was nothing near her but a few cranes, who had all 
along been watching the poor girl. When they heard hei cry 
they all flew towards her, and one of them asked her why she 
was crying Sunabai Jai replied — 

“ Danta Seth had seven sons and after them came 
Sunabai Jai, 

Over whose head a string of pearls was waved 
every morning, 

But now, all the seven brothers have gone away 
in a ship, leaving her alone. 

And all the seven sisters-in-law ill-treat Sunabai 

She then related to them how she had been sent to wash the 
dirty quilt by her sisters-m-law 
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“IsthatalP said the crane, who acted os apokesman “then 
dry your tears, and we shall wash it for you in a tnce. 

Sunabai Jai agreed, and immediately the cranes set to work 
flipping their wings backwards and forwards upon it, and dipping 
It now and then into the water, td! they had made it in a short 
time as white as their own plumage Sunabai Jai was ver) grate 
ful to them for this, and earned tnc quilt home to her sisters in 
law in tnumph 

They were very much chagrined, not only to see Sunabai 
Jai return home safe and sound, but to find that she had brought 
back the quilt, clean and white bc)ond their expectations. So 
they said nothing at the time, but inwardly swore to subject her 
to still greater hardships, to see how she came successfully through 
them all So after a few days thc\ mixed a phira^ of ncc and a 
fhara of dal (pulse) together and ordered her to go into the yard 
and separate them 

* Be careful said they, not to lose a single gram out of 
these two pharaSi for we have counted every ond 

The poor girl earned the mixture into the yard as desired and 
sat down to her work, but she had no idea bow she was ever to 
separate so many small things as the grams of nee from the dal 
So she cned and cned till even the sparrows on the large trees in 
the yard ^erc moved by her tears, and they came down to her 
to inquire into the cause of her gnef Whereupon Sunabai Jai 
repeated to them how 

* Danta Seth had seven sons and after them came 
Sunabai Jai 

Over whose head a itnng of pearls was waved 
every mormng* 

But now all the seven brothers ha\c gone away 
m a ship, leaving her alone, 

And all the se\cn sisters in law ill treat Sunabai 
Jai 

And she informed them of what her sisters m law had «t her 
to do, when forthwith a large flock of sparrows set to work and 
separated the ncc from the dal with thar beaks making 
large separate heaps in no time Sunabai Jai jo\ fully took the 
separated grams into the house Her sisters in Ian could not 
bclic\c their cyci so astonished uerc they to sec the job done 
quickly One of them, however, making a pretence of counting 
the grams said — 

A fi*' b • curtMT «■ * 1 6 ii* it •* 



“Stop, stop’ Sunahai Jai, is that the ^\a) you do your \\ork^ 
T find the nee short just by one grain, pray how do you account 
lor that^ Go and fetch it this instant, or we shall beat you yithin 
an inch of your life ” 

The poor child went back into the yard, and began to look 
for the missing grain of rice, with c)es full of tears, wdien she 
beheld a sparrow flying into the house She followed it, and to 
the surprise of all, the bird dropped a grain of rice into the heap, 
and flew away. 

At this the women grew' very jealous of the poor child, and 
bethought themselves of some sure method of getting rid of 
her They therefore ordered her one da\ to go into the jungle 
and get for them some tigress’s milk, firmly believing that she 
would meet with her death in the attempt. Little Sunabai Jai had 
no conception of the dangerous nature of the errand she was 
sent upon, and so she fearlessly wandered heie and there m the 
jungle in search of a tigress, but fortunately for her she did not 
find one. So, fatigued and utterly prostrated, she sank down on 
the ground in a thick part of it, and cried for help; when lo ' a 
tigress sprang out of a bush hard by, and seeing Sunabai Jai, 
said — 

“Well, Sunabai, what are you doing here, and why are )ou 
crying?” 

Then Sunabai Jai told her tale in the following words — 

“ Danta Seth had seven sons and after them came 
Sunabai Jai, 

Over whose head a string of pearls was waved 
every morning, 

But now all the seven brothers have gone away 
in a ship, leaving her alone, 

And all the seven sisters-in-law ill-treat Sunabai 
Jai ” 

“My sisters-in-law have sent me,” she continued, “to fetch 
the milk of a tigress, and of a surety I don’t know where to 
find It,” 

At this the tigress took pity on her and gave her some of her 
own milk, which she earned home in the pail she had brought 
for the purpose 

Great was the surpnse and disappointment of the seven women 
on seeing Sunabai Jai come home alive and unhurt once more, 
and when she placed before them the pail with the tigress’s milk 
in It, their astonishment knew no bounds They now clearly saw 
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that she was under the special protection of Fate, and that, 
therefore, every attempt of theirs to get nd of her would come 
to nothing Soil, however, they persevered and one da) toJd her 
to tike a Targe piece of cloth, go to the sca-side, and bnng in it the 
foam of the ocean Not suspecting the uselessness of making 
such an attempt, the little girl went to the sea-side, and passed 
nearly the whole da) up to her knees in the water, trying to 
catch some at least of the foam that floated by her, but to her 
great dismay she found how utterlj impracticable such a thing 
was Her tears fell fast when she saw that it was getting dark, and 
thought how far she had to go and how if she went home empty - 
handed, her sisters-in law would visit her vith the severest 
punishment they could inflict, when her attention was attracted 
by a solitary sail She felt great interest in watching the movements 
of the ship which was fast making for the shore, when it neared 
her she recognised it to be that of her brothers, and her delight 
was unbounded 

Being seized with a desire to give her brothers a surpnse, 
little Sunabai Jai hid herself behind a rock till thev landed The 
vessel anchored m due time and the seven young men put off* 
in a boat for the shore As soon as they stepped on dry land, the 
little girl unable to restrain herself an\ longer, ran up to them 
and was clasped in their arms When the exotement of this 
most unexpected meeting was over, the brothers inquired of her 
what she was doing on me sea-shore so far awa\ from home 
bhe related to them all that had befallen her since their 
departure, and told them how that day she had been sent to fetch 
foam from the sea Tlie brothers were greatly enraged on learning 
of the inhuman conduct of their wives and resolved to punish 
them as they deserved So they took Sunabai Jai on board their 
ship, and kept her there till the following morning when one of 
them, cutDng open his thigh with hti knife, put ms little sister 
into It and sewed up the rent’ They then went ashore and 
wulked leisurely home When thev amved there, their wives 
were greatly surprised to sec them, for they had not expected them 
to return so soon Pretending to know nothing of Sunabai Jai, they 
demanded of them where she was, when the wicked women 
replied that she had bchav cd v cn badly after thar departure, and 
had taken to wardering about at her pleasure, rcgardlc^ of their 
admonitions and that morning too, she had gone no one knew 
where, without their permission but would come back, vure 
enough, m the evening as wis her wont 
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“Veiy well,” said the men, “let us have something for our 
breakfast now, and mind, if Sunabai Jai does not return by dusk 
we shall hold you answerable for her life ” 

The seven women, who had not seen the poor girl all the 
previous day and night, began to tremble at these words, and 
devoutly prayed that she would return home in safety When 
they were at their meals, however, they noticed that one of the 
men eveiy now and then placed a morsel of food upon his thigh, 
and that it soon disappeared therefrom, to be replaced by another, 
but, seeing their husbands were in an angry mood they dared 
not ask them any questions At last, when night came and there 
were no signs of Sunabai Jai, the brothers were furious and bade 
their wives on pain of death to tell them what they had done 
with her Seeing further prevancation useless, they all confessed 
their guilt, and expressed their fear that Sunabai Jai was drowned 
in the sea, when, to their great dismay, one of the brothers 
opened the rent in his thigh, and pulled out Sunabai Jai, as large 
as life and as well as ever Upon this, the wicked women fell on 
their knees, and begged loudly to be forgiven, but their husbands 
V ere inexorable, they shaved their heads and cut off their noses 
and mounting them upon donkeys, sent them away to their 
parents’ houses, to live there in disgrace for the rest of their lives’ 

DEVKI RANI 

O nce upon a time there lived a farmer, who was nch in all 
earthly possessions, but had the misfortune to lose his wife and 
to find his only daughter motherless at a very tender age After 
the death of her mother, the whole burden of the household 
duties devolved upon the little girl, and among other things she 
had to cook the daily food for her father and herself In the art 
of cookery, however, the poor little girl was very deficient, and 
had, therefore, now and then to seek the advice of a neighbour, a 
woman who, though sweet of tongue and fair of form, was 
cunning and false-hearted She would often come into the house 
under pretence of directing the girl in her household duties, 
though in reality she made every endeavour to involve her more 
and more in difficulties, and painted her before hfer father as a 
girl hopelessly inefficient in every respect 

In doing this, the crafty woman had a double object She 
wanted to ruin the poor girl in the estimation of her father and 
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to impress upon the old man the advisobrlic\ ofmaming a wond 
wife, and that wife her own worthy self Unfortunately for the 
poor motherless child, the plan succeeded, and the farmer married 
his fair neighbour one fine da> The httic girl in her innocence 
welcomed her with every raamfestaaon of delight, and she was 
duly installed mistress of the house 

Things went on smoothly for some days, but b) degrees the 
false woman threw off her mask and revealed herself in her own 
true colours She treated her step-daughter very crucllj, and 
subjected her to all sorts of indigniQes. Somehow or other, the 
poor thing was always in trouble. Continual dropping wean awa) 
a stone, and the complaints of her alleged misdoings were so 
frequent, that her father grew sick and of it all, and came 
to look upon his poor Jictlc daughter as a being utterJj unworthj 
of his regard She had however no one to whom she could tell 
her wrongs, and had therefore, to bear her lot m silence 

Tlie lapse of a year or two saw the birth of another daughter 
to the farmer, but this c\cnt only served to fill the cup of the 
poor child 8 misery to the bnm, for the cruel step-mother who 
nad up to this time bareU tolerated her step-daughter as a 
dependent in the house, now i^ished to get nd of her altogether 
So one day she found out a pretext for sending her to the woods 
m the hope that some wild animal might devour her She depu 
ted to the poor creature the task of faking out an old cow of her 
dead mother to graze Take her out with )ou, she said, ‘for 
I cannot trust her with an) one else she is )our mother scow 
and she added sarcasticall) ‘ she perhaps might put up with 
vour ill nature and your stupid wa)s, and nd me tor a ome at 
least of jour troublesome companj 

These words brought lean to the unfortunate girl s ejes but 
she mcekl) went to the stables, and throwing a halter round the 
cow s head, took her away with her to the fields. 

A crust of dr) bread was all that the hard hearted woman had 
given her for noon-da\ meal She ate it, and rook a coolinc 
draught from a spnng hard b) and wandered about in childish 
fre^m through the fields with her charge 

Da) after dav was the girl thus sent out with the co« a bit of 
dry bread for her food and little or no clothing to protea her 
from the sun and the ram But the child was patient h) nature, 
and complained not, nor had she an) fnend to whom she could 
turn for s)mpath) The old cow, however evinced great love , 
for her and shed man) a tear in pit) for her sad lot At last, one 
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da\, Iswara miraculously endowed the dumb creature with the 
power of speech, and she said to the girl: “My dear child, how' 
\our good mother must he weeping in heaven to see you so 
miserable She was kind to me as well as to all around her, and 
Iswara has for her sake given me the pow'cr to help you, so, do 
as I bid you Place your dry crust of bread into my mouth, and 
see what follows ” I'he girl did so, and rather legretfully w'atch- 
ed the cow' gulp down the bread for she w'as very hungry But 
a moment after, the cow opened her large mouth again, when lo' 
It was filled with the daintiest and most w holesome food. The 
delighted child ate heartily of it, and being greatly refreshed, lay 
down beside the cow as she would have done by the side of her 
own mother 

Things went on like this for many months, and the child 
throve so well on the wholesome food thus strangely provided 
for her that her shrewd step-mother noticed the change, and 
suspected some interference with her plans So one day, she sent 
her own little girl after her half-sister to watch her move- 
ments, and the little sp\ came upon her just as she was removing 
the eatables from the cowl’s mouth and spreading them before her 
on some leaves on the ground, prior to partaking of them 

Our heroine, suspecting nothing wrong in this unexpected visit 
of her younger sister, gave her a kind welcome, and invited her 
to a share of the tempting things spread over the ground The 
crafty child readily sat down to the meal, and, W'hen she had eaten 
her fill, rose to go Before she left, how^ever, the elder sister 
made her promise not to tell their mother what she had seen and 
done in the jungle that day But the ungrateful little thing 
could not hold her tongue She related to her mother all about 
the miraculous power of the cow, at which the wicked woman 
flew into a terrible rage, and vowed to destroy the cow before 
she was a day older. Accordingly, when the farmer came home 
that evening, she complained of a severe headache, and said that 
a physician, who had visited her, had presenbed as a remedy the 
fresh hot blood of a cow, to be applied to it The farmer, there- 
upon ran out to get a good cow, but she called him back, and 
suggested that they could not do better than use the tough old 
cow that had once belonged to his first wife and had now grown 
utterly useless It was all the same to the henpecked husband, 
and the poor cow’s doom was sealed The very next morning 
^ the butcher was asked to come round with his big sharp 
knife 
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Now, the cow was as wuc as any old woman, and when she 
saw her protege s little sister tnp into the ficJds, she knew what 
she was sent ior, and felt sure that her end was near and inc\nta 
ble So she said to her little companion, as soon as the intruder s 
back was turned “My child, it is all very well for jou so long 
as I live, but something tells me that my end is approaching, and 
when I am gone, who will love you and tend you as I do?° 

” Then, I, too, shall die, replied the child weeping and 
throwing her arms round the old beasts neck, for certainTj she 
was the only fnend she had upon earth 

No, no. It will not come to that, said the cow soothingl), 
“if you remember and follow instructions If ever J die or am 
kilW, and my carcass thrown to the crows, do you take care 
child, to collect some at least of my flesh and bury it into the 
ground m some unfrequented comer of your father s land Do 
not touch this spot for thnty-onc days, but after that period is 
past, if you find yourself m any trouble, come and dig at the spot 
agtm, cidl on me by name and I shall help you 

1 he next morning brought the butcher with his knife to the 
farmer t door, and before the girl could take the good mother 
cow to the meadows, she wm dragged out and slaughtered and a 
pailful of her fresh warm blood was promptlj earned to the 
mistress of the house, who had remained in bed nursing her 
headache She immediately issued orders to the butcher to cut up 
the carcass of the dead beast into ever so many small fragments 
and to scatter them to the four winds, so that no one might 
make the least attempt to put them together and bnng her to 
life agairu The butcher did as he was desired but our little 
heroine, overwhelmed with gnef and despair, stole quietly out of 
the house, possessed hcrsclt of a piece or two of the flesh and 
humedly buned it, os she had been instructed 

The poor cow had not been dead and gone many days i^hcn 
the cruel step-mother again be^n to invent plans by >^hich to 
dispose of her husbands first wrn Among other things she 
would send her with a large basket into the jungle and bid her 
bnng It home SMth her in the csening filled with sticks for fuel 
One day, while going about on her errand she placed her 
emptv basket on a large stone and went into a thicket in search 
of dry socks, when a gust of wind suddenly swci>t the basket 
away The poor thing beat her breast for Icar lest she might 
lose it and incur her step mothers displeasure and ran eagerly 
in pursuit of it But the wind was too strong for her, and it 
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earned the basket fuithei and further away, till at last'she found 
herself in quite a strange place, and saw it roll up to the feet of 
a pious Brahman 'engaged in his devotions As the basket touch- 
ed his feet, he took it up to the great dismay of our little 
heroine, who cried piteously and begged him to give it back to her 

Now the Brahman was no other than Iswara himself, who 
had come upon earth in this guise for some purpose of his own 
He smiled graciously on the poor child, and said as ‘he flung the 
basket back to her “ Here, Devki Ram, take back thy basket. 
The sun and the moon shall adorn thy brow, and Padma (The 
Lotus) deck thy feet Thou shalt cast thy radiance wherever 
thou goest, shed pearls for tears, and throw out rubies with thy 
laughter ” 

The young creature hardly comprehended the meaning of 
these stiange words To recovei her basket was all that she 
desired, and away she flew home with it But when she went 
into the presence of her step-mother, what an ejaculation of sur- 
pnse greeted her’ What could have worked that transforma- 
tion m her poor despised step-daughter Her beauty sparkled 
like lightning and almost blinded the eye of the beholder. 
What could have brought about such a change in her 
Surely the poor girl herself could not tell But by threats and 
coaxing, admimstered by turns, her step-mother got out of her 
the whole story of her adventure in the jungle, and persuaded 
her to take her half-sister with her to the woods the next morning, 
and get the same wonderful change worked in her, for be it 
mentioned the half-sister was as plain as plain could be, greatly 
to the detriment of her mother’s pride So the next morning our 
heroine started forth with her basket, accompanied by the young- 
ei gill, and duly placed it on the same stone Presently a high 
wind aiose and carried away the basket, and the younger girl ran 
after it till it reached the same Brahman impersonation of Iswara 
He caught hold of it as before, but when the girl cried and 
begged it back, he called her Mutkuli Rani, and tossed the 
basket back towards her with a cuise The words had a terrible 
effect upon the girl, for there and then she was transformed 
into a disgustingly ugly creature, with a horrible squint in her 
eye, and a frightful hump back 

Her elder sister, when she saw this, wept both for pity at her 
sister’s misfortune, and for fear of her mother’s resentment, 
and went up to the Brahman to entreat him to restore her to 
her original shape, but to her great dismay he had disappeared. 
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So the two wended their way homewards, and what was the 
disappointment and chagnn of the mother to see her much lo\cd 
daughter many degrees uglier than she had been She rushed 
upon our little heroine, and would have Jailed her on the spot, 
had she not run away and hid herself for the mght. 

The next mormng she rose bcOracs, and went to the place 
where she had 6un^ some of the cow s flesh, for the presenbed 
period of thirty-one days had now passed Upon removing the 
earth that she had piled upon the flesh, she, to her great 
surpnsc discovered a flight of steps leading downwards, and 
when she came to the end of them, she found herself dragged 
into the passage bv some unseen hand Lower down and still 
lower she went, till at last she saw around her a large palace 
^cry nchly and handsomely furnished, the presiding dmnity of 
which was a middle aged motherly ladj, who introduced herself 
to her as her old friend the cow This good creature rejoiced 
greatly to see our young heroine there, and welcoming her 
cordially, invited her to stay with her for the rest of her life, 
which she was only too glad to do 

After some days the fame of the marvellous beauty of the con s 
reached the cars of the Raja of those subterranean regions, 
a handsome young man, and he sent messengers to ask the cow to 
give him her adopted daughter in mnmage 

The cow, for so we must still continue to call her consented 
readily, for what man, short of a Raja could be fit mate for one 
so beautiful but she stipulated that she must obtain the consent 
of the girl s father before she could give her in marriage to him 
So the Raja sent ho men to invite the farmer into ho presence 
that he might obtain his consent TTic farmers wife, however, 
felt so highly flattered at her husband being thus bidden into a 
Raja 8 presence, that she too went underground with the mewn 
gers, accompanied by her own daughter 

The farmer was duly presented before the Raja as the heautiful 
lady s father and he humbly and most thankfully gave ho consent 
to ncr mamage Meanwhile his crafty wife remained with the 
cow, and not knowing her in her transformed state thanked 
her for befriending her step-daughter, and said that she had been 
very much gneved at the poor child s unaccountable absence 
from home, adding that she had always loved her, and had only 
chas ised her occasionallv for her own good I’hc cow, however, 
knew how much of this to believe, but she shook her head and 
said nothing, and even allowed her to do all the kind offices, 
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which It IS a mother’s privilege to perform when her daughter is 
to be married. 

And here the wicked woman saw' her opportunity and seized 
It On the da\ appointed for the wedding she herself elected to 
bathe and dress the bride, and, under pretence of applying some 
perfume to her head, she thrust a long sharp magic needle, that 
she had concealed about her person, deep into her head The 
poor girl was speedily transformed into a bright little bird, and 
dew' away into the air before any one could know what had 
happened, and her scheming step-mother at once installed her 
own daughter in her place, and quickly dressing her in the 
bridal clothes threw a chhadat round her, as is the custom, and 
earned her in her own arms to the side of the bridegroom 
The ceremony was then soon performed over them, and the 
princely bridegroom, without suspecting whom he had married, 
joyousl) bore his bride home 

In due course, how’ever, the fraud was discovered, and poor 
Mutkuli Rani soon found herself consigned to a dungeon, dark 
and dismal But the Raja’s disappointment at the loss of his 
true-love was so great that he nearly wept his eyes out, and 
caused search to be made for her high and low, but in vain. He 
also threatened the farmer, as well as the cow', with death if they 
failed to reveal w’hat had become of her, but they protested 
their Ignorance of her whereabouts, and the Raja had therefore 
to give her up for lost, and to bear his grief as best as he could 

Some days after this it happened that a beggar came to the 
door of his palace and asked for alms, and his servants threw 
him a copper, as usual, for even a Raja cannot give more than a 
copper to each beggar, since thousands come to his door every 
day That day, however, the beggar would not go away with 
what he had got, but said “ What anomalies are to be met with 
in this world Within a stone’s throw of this place lives a Dhobi, 
and at his door I have just got a handful of pearls — real rare pearls 
for alms, while here in a king’s palace I have been given only a 
copper com Why, judging from what an humble subject of his 
has given me, I should at least get a cart-load of pearls, if not 
more, at the Raja’s door. This must indeed be a strange country 
where a subject is richer or more generous than his sovereign” 

These words of the beggar fell upon the Raja’s ears, 
and both startled him and wounded his pride What must 
■v. be the meaning of them “Surely, that man's gains must be 
' ill-gotten, since he gave away so lavishly,” thought the Raja, 
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and he forthwith sent his men and had the Dhobi brought before 
bun And what a strange and romantic taJe did this humble 
individual unfold to his sovereign He said that he had long 
been doing the washing of the Royal household, and that it was 
not by robbing or killing any one that he had come by his 
wealth, but that it had pleased Iswara to bestow his bountj upon 
him in a miraculous way On being asked to explain himself, 
he proceeded in these words — 

“Of late, a httle bird has takentoconung and perching on one 
of my hanging lines, each night exactly at tne stroke of twche, 
and every time it comes it puts this strange question to me 
* Are Dhobi, to whom belongs this Raja? and with an in\ oluntary 
impulse, for which I cannot account my lips utter this rcpl) 
whether I be asleep or awake To Devki Ram At this the 
bird laughs a sweet nnging laugh like that of a young lady, and 
with It throws forth from its mouth the rarest rubies that ever 
were seen 

1 he Raja listened w^th wrapt attention and surprise while the 
Dhobi continued ‘As soon as it has done laughing 1 again hear 
Its voice asking me another quetuon Are Dhobi, who occupies 
the gadt now? To which lam again compelled to rcpl) instinct 
ively “Mutkuli Ram At this the little bird sobs and ueeps 
and sheds numberless laigc bright pearls for tears. After this 
short dialogue it flics awa) and 1 sleep on taking care to nsc be 
fore da) break and collect the jewels and pearls, for 1 beheve 
that I have an exclusive right to them 

Nobody dare dispute your nght to them Dhohi said the 
Raja re assunngl) after this frank avowal of the honest fellow, 
“but what I want is the li^lc bird itself So let me watch )ou 
to-night, and see if f can contrive to get possession of the sweet 
prattler 

Oh* that can easily be done Maharaj, h) plaang some bird 
lime on the line and throwing a handkerchief over the bird just 
as it has done speaking suggested the Dhobi readily 

That same mght the Raja went to the Dhohi s yard with a 
couple of his attendants, and laid hinuclf down emcred from 
head to foot in a sort of bower shaded over h) a jasmine 
creeper, just underneath the ver) spotwherc the line on which the 
bird was wont to perch, was stretched I he Dhohi had alrcad) 
smeared it with bird hmc, so that there was nothing for the Raja 
to do, hut to he in wait ull the bird s omv'al 

Exaetl) at the hour mentioned b) the DHoIh the bird 


came 
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and perched itself on its favounte line just over the Raja’s head, 
and at once began to ask the usual questions 

Dhobi, to whom belongs this Raj^” And the Dhobi, 
who had all the time been snoring regardless of the Raj'a’s pres- 
ence replied as before. “To Devki Ram” And, sure as the 
Dhobi had said, she laughed a light silvery laugh that went 
straight to the heart of the young Raja, and brought him out of 
the recess in spite of himself But the bird heeded him not, and 
went on Dhobi, who is the present occupant of tht 

The answer as before was, “ Mutkuli Ram ” And the bird be- 
gan to sob and weep m a manner that very nearly broke the heart 
of her listener, and would have flown away, had it not found its 
tiny feet stuck to the line, and its body covered over with a large 
cloth thrown over it from behind 

In a twinkling of an eye it was a pnsoner in the hands of the 
king, who pressed it to his heart, and walked away with it to his 
palace, leaving the Dhobi to rise at his usual hour and collect the 
rubies and pearls that had dropped from the mouth of his 
nocturnal guest 

Never was the prince happier than on that morning, as he sat 
stroking the bird’s head, for he felt an unaccountable regard and 
affection for it All of a sudden, however, he discovered what 
looked like a needle stuck into the bird’s head, and on pulling it 
out, what was his joy to find his feathered friend transformed 
into his own long-lost bnde* 

Between her smiles and her tears — showers of rubies and pearls — 
Devki Ram related to her lover the trick that had been played 
upon her by her step-mother The Raja was so angry that he 
forthwith ordered Mutkuli Ram and her mother to be summoned 
before him, and having had their noses and ears cut off, banished 
them out of his kingdom 

He then took Devki Rani into the presence of her kind 
fnend and guardian, the cow, and with her consent, soon 
celebrated his nuptials with the beautiful lady with due pomp and 
splendour and lived happily with her ever afterwards 

THE PRINCESS MALIKA-JARIKA 

T here was once a rich old merchant who had seven sons One 
day he called them to him and said — “My sons, it is high 
time now that you were marned and settled in life, for I am 
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growing older every day, and am anxions to distnbutc m> wealth 
among you before death calls me away from this world* 

The young men were nothing loth to do as their father desired 
and jumped at his proposal, but the old man added —“Not so 
fast, my bovs, there is a certain condition to be fulfilled, and a 
certain test to be applied to you, before you come by \our 
partners in bfe and obtain possession of my wealth So listen 
attentively to what I say 

‘On a certam day, which we shall appoint, after consulting 
the astrologers, ) ou all arc to go with your bows and arrows to an 
op?n maidan outside the aty, where each one of jou is to shoot 
an arrow from his bow in whatever direction he likes best, and I 
shall trust to the hand of fate to guide it to the feet of the 
fortunate lady, who is destined to be the bndc of the owner 
of the arrow 

“Agreed, said the brothers, who were all eager both to 
display their skill m archer) os well as to come b) their wives 
m such a romindc fashion So they soon set about making 
preparations for that eventful occasion 

When the da) fixed by their father with the aid of his as 
trologers, carac round, the seven joung men and their father 
accompanied by a number of their fnends and relaovcs, went to the 
appointed place, and when evcty'thing was rcadN and the signal 
given, the seven brothers, who had taken care to put their particular 
marks on their arrows, shot them m seven different directions* 
After a long dme of anxious waidng the arrows were one b) 
one recovered and brought back to their owners, along with tokens 
from the fair ladies at i^osc feet chance or fate had guided them, 
all except that of the mcrchint s >oungest son Long and vigorous 
was the search made for it not onl) all that da) but for man) 
and man) a da) following but to no purpose The arrow had 
flown over hill and valley and over nver and ocean for no trace 
of It could be found over the endre countr) 

At last, when no stone had been left unturned and all hope of 
finding the lost arrow was abandoned the old man taunted his 
son al>out his ill luck in not being able to procure himself 
a partner in life, and expressed hn belief that he must be 
B ver) wicked fellow thus to have incurred the displeasure of 
God The poor ) outh felt so humilated at this that he quitted the 
land of his birth in despair, and became a wanderer in distant 
countries, whilst his father celebrated the nuptials of hts six sons 
with great pomp and rcjoiangs and regardless of hts voungts 
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claims, thstnlnited his large wealth equally amongst them. 
(3ur hero roamed nhoiil for davs .md months from one place to 
anothei in search of his lost arrow, Init jn vam, till at last he 
became a mere aimless and homeless wanderer, for whom life 
could ha\e no zest or charm. 

One da\, however, as he wasthus roaming through a laige forest 
in an unknown country, liis c\e chanced to fall upon a large iron 
ring fixed to what appe.ired to he a door, and what was his joy to 
find, in close proximity to the ring, his own long-lost arrow 
entangled amongst some thorns and hi ambles that grew there 
Vatur.iHx the youth’s first impulse was to draw out the arrow 
from its place, hut he soon changed his mind, reflecting that 
perhaps it marked the spot where lie ought to look for his bride 
So he took hold of the ring and pulled at it with all his might, 
and to his great joy the door \ icldcd and revealed to his astonished 
ga/e a dark and narrow passage, which ciidcntly led to some 
subterranean abode 

Without any delay our hero boldly’ entered this passage and soon 
found himself sliding downwards and downwards, as if impelled 
bi some unknown power within When he at last recovered the 
use of his legs, he found himself in the midst of a beautiful 
garden, so tastefullv laid out and so well stocked with beautiful 
fruits and flowers of a strange kind, that he was for a w’hilc quite 
entranced, and felt certain that he could be now'herc but in fairyland, 
for such things could not belong to the w'orld he had lived m 
He looked about him to see if he could find any traces of the 
inhabitants of that strange and most picturesque place, but no- 
thing met his eye, far and near, save fruits and flowers, and 
butterflies and birds of rare plumage, w^hile the only other Jiving 
being he noticed there, was a solitary she-monkey, that w’as 
swinging herself to and fro amongst the branches of the trees 

As he w'alked about in the garden, however, our hero saw in 
one part of it, a large and very beautiful palace, and on entering 
It found It full of gold and silver jewels Every piece of furniture 
in that noble edifice w'as made either of one of these metals or 
the other, and was, moreover, studded with diamonds and rubies 
But go w'here he would in it, he could find no evidence of any 
living being, human or otherwise As he was sitting, however, m 
one of the halls of this wonderful palace, he perceived to his 
great surpnse, that a sumptuous feast was being spread before him 
by’ invisible hands, while a voice whispered m his ear — “Get up, 
take thy bath, and partake of these good things ” He instantly 
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turned round and looked about to find who it was that had 
spoken to him, but could see no one. So he got up and doing 
as he was bid, sat down to the repast, and did ample justice to 
the nch viands that were placed before him, having had no food 
all that day By and by the shc-monkey he had observed in the 
garden came in also, and began slapping about from room to 
room and making herself quite at home, just as if she were sole 
mistress of the place 

Our hero remained in this strange place for scleral days and 
had nothing to do, but to eat and dnnk and en^oy himself But 
at last he got tired of the monotony of his situation for, 
besides the monkey he himself was the onlj living thing in 
that palace, and she, he thought, was no compan) for a young 
man notwithstanding that every now and then she went and 
sat by his side, looked wistfully into his face, and asked him b\ 
signs to follow her all throughout the palace and the garden, and 
to look at the wonderful things it contained One day, therefore 
he took his leave and closing behind him the massive iron door 
made hw wa> back to his father s country 

When at last after a long dme and toilsome journev the long 
forgotten wanderer reachea home he received but a cold welcome 
from his father and brothers, and thej all laughed at him when 
he related to them where and how he had found his lost arrow 
So he thought it prudent not to $a) an\ thing about the wonder 
ful palace or the she monko just then, and kept his own 
counsel The six brothers were all happy with their six wives, 
who were all clever and beautiful and the old man their father 
extolled the virtues of his daughters in law to the skies, and 
cxulongl) showed his son the nice and valuable presents the 
ladies had brought specially for himself Amongst them were 
some exquisitely embroider^ little carpets worked b) the ladies 
themselves, which the old man admired most of all though our 
hero eyed them with contempt ts he compared them to the rare 
spenmens of workmanship which he had seen m the underground 
palace 

Not desinng under these arcumstances to prolong his sta) with 
his father our hero one dav qutetl) left his house and spccdil) 
returned to the subterranean place to which it need not be 
mentioned, some strange power was constantl) attratting him 
When he reached it the she monke> again went skippng up to 
him and plaved and fnsked about him with great girc 

But our hcros heart was sad to think that he should have 
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only a she-monkey to welcome him in a place, which he felt was 
to him like a home, and one where he most loved to go, and he 
began to look at the unsightly animal with tears in his eyes. She 
seemed, howevei, to undei stand what he felt, for, going up to him, 
she commenced to stroke his head and to bathe his feet. But 
our hero turned away from her in disgust, and said in a rage 
“ Begone, thou ugly creature, I don’t want thee to come so near me ” 

“ Hold thy tongue,” replied the monkey, all of a sudden 
speaking like a human being, “ I only do as I am bid If thou 
utterest one rude word to me thou shalt have to rue it before long.” 

The poor young man was nonplussed at this, and said nothing, 
but his heart grew sad to think in what an unenviable position he 
had been placed. “My arrow,” he contemplated, “came all the 
vay over to the gate leading to this strange place, in which the 
only living being I can see is this monkey, and since my arrow 
was destined to indicate the place, where I was to find my bride, 
am I to content myself with believing that this she-monkey is 
my lady-love and this fairy palace her bower As this thought 
struck him tears began to gush forth from his eyes and tnckled 
down his cheeks. The she-monkey, observing this, looked very 
much distressed, and thus addressed him words of sympathy and 
comfort, “Do not lose heart and give way like that, my friend, 
only confide in me and tell me the cause of thy grief, and I shall 
do my best to help thee ” 

But our hero had not the heart to tell her the real cause of his 
sorrow, so he said — “I am sorry I appear unhappy m a place 
where no pains are spared to make me comfortable, but I am 
grieved when I think how I am taunted by ray father and laugh- 
ed at by my brothers at every turn, owing to my not having as 
yet been able to secure a wife for myself The last time I visited 
my father he showed me some rich and artistically embroidered 
carpets, which he said had been worked for him specially by his 
SIX daughters-in-law, and cast the cruel fact again in my teeth, 
that I had not as yet been blessed with a wife, much less with a 
clever one ” 

“Is that alP” cried the monkey “I doubt whether they can 
show anything like the carpets and other beautiful things you see 
in this palace ” 

“ Certainly not,” replied the youth, “nobody in my country 
has ever seen anything half so beautiful and precious, but my 
only regret is that not one of all these things can I present to my 
father as the handiwork of my own bride ” 
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“Oh, yes, you cbu, cned the monkey, picking out several 
nch and beautiful carpets aJl studded with diamonds and rubies, 
out of a heap lying in one of the rooms, “take these to your 
father, and Jay them at his feet as the results of the unaided 
efibrts of your future bnde 

The youth was quite taken aback at these words. What could 
she mean by saying that the carpets had been worked bj his 
future bnder CouJa it be that they had been worked by herself’ 
No, the embroidery was too fine and tasteful to be done b) a 
monkey Surely there must be some beautiful fairy hidden awaj 
somewhere, at whose bidding the she monkey was thrusting her 
odious presence upon him However, he thought it wise to take 
the monkey s advice, and bidding her adieu once more started to 
his native countn with the carpets and many other precious and 
beautiful articles tesides 

As was to be erpccted the carpets were greatly admired by 
each and all of hii relatives, and every one who saw them desired 
eagerly to behold the fair lady whose clever fingers had worked 
such superb specimens of embroidery Our hero, instead of being 
elated at this, was downcast and dejected, for be could not, for 
the life of him think how he was to produce ha future bnde 
before his father and his reJativcs, since he hunself had not as yet 
had the pleasure of seeing her So he said nothing more about 
the affiur to them and soon after quietly turned nis back once 
more on the land of his birth making a mental resolve at the 
same Omc, never to return home without finding a bnde worth) 
of himself 

When he reached the underground palace he found the she 
monkcj in her usual place among the trees, and she began to 
question him as to how he had been received b) his father this 
time 

Our hero however was too much absorbed in thinking of the 
fair lad), who he imagined had worked the carpets topvc heed 
to the monkeys questions He W'as wondering when it was 
destined that he should see her, when a strange voice thus whis 
pered to him “If thou wouldst sec her at all swear to fomet th) 
parents, thv relations and th) coontiy and to renounce for ever 
all thoughts of ever returning to them, and promise to star here 
for weal or for woe • 

The )outh was surpnved at this, but he nevertheless did as he 
was bid, and in the course ot a few da)s hts eves began to see in the 
palace Imng beings such as he had never seen there befo c He 
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could see male and female slaves flitting from one room to 
another, as they did the household work, he could see gardeners 
tending the flowers and shrubs, and fair ladies waiting upon the 
she-monkey, who, to his despair, still appeared to be the 
mistress of all His dislike, however, for the company of this 
creature began to wear off by degrees, and he tried to make him- 
self comfortable, since some mystic power appeared to tempt him 
to stay in that place 

A good many days passed away in this manner, when our hero 
one day again heard a voice that said to him — “If thou wouldst 
like to wed thy bnde, thou art at liberty to go and bring thy 
father and all thy kinsfolk to this place, when thy nuptials will be 
celebrated with great splendour in their presence ” 

“But must I not ask to see my bnde first ^ ” cried the youth in 
answer “No that cannot be,” was the reply “Thou must place 
implicit confidence in us, and in return we promise that thy 
parents and thyself shall behold as fair a pnncess as ever was 
seen by mortal eyes, but that will be only when all thy kinsfolk 
have assembled here to take part in the wedding ceremony, and 
not before ” 

The youth was fain to put faith in these promises, so tempting 
were they. So he started off for his native country, and on arriv- 
ing there, besought his father and brothers to go with him to the 
underground palace, and witness his nuptials with the fair worker 
of those beautiful carpets Accordingly, the old man and his sons 
sent round invitations to all their fnends and relatives, and fixing 
an auspicious' day, they all set out to go where the youth led 
them The latter in his turn tned to look cheerful and composed 
in their presence, but at heart he was ill at ease, for he was not 
yet quite sure whether the bnde he w^as going to wed would not 
after all turn out to be the she-monkey herself, and he shuddered 
to think what would be his discomfiture in such a case 

After a long and toilsome journey the whole cavalcade of 
fnends and relatives arnved at the door leading to the narrow 
passage, and on passing through it they all found themselves in 
that wonderfully laid-out garden When they had gone about 
for some time and admired the beautiful fruits and flowers, with 
which the trees were laden, our hero took them into the 
palace, where things still more beautiful greeted their sight But 
here, as well as in the garden, they were surprised not to meet with 
any human beings, when all of a sudden they heard a voice that 
bade them welcome, and told them to wash themselves and 
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partake of the feast that was being spread out for them in one ot 
the large rooms. 

As the guests were all very hungry they needed no second 
bidding, but sat themselves down and began to partake heartil) 
of the sumptuous banquet provided for them by some unseen 
agency While they were thus enjoying themselves a voice again 
addressed them thus — ‘ My guests, you arc welcome to this 
feast. Eat and dnnk to your hearts content, and when you have 
done I request each of you to cany away the silver tray and the 
golden cup that has been placed l^forc you to take \our meals 
from and to keep them as souvenirs of the memorable wedding 
of the fairy-pnncess Malika Janka with a human bein^ 

On heanng these words all the guests began to look in different 
directions in the hope of seeing the fairy-bnde, but no Malika- 
Janka greeted thar sight nor an) bvin^ being save the hideous 
she-monkey, who was all this while movnng about here and there 
with the air of an hostess, and seemed to be in the best of spints, 
to the CTcat constemaDon of our hero, who could not help asso- 
aating her presence with the thought that she most be the 
pnneess Malika Janka herself, who was going to wed Kim His 
doubts, however, were soon laid at rest, for when the feast was 
nearly over, the she monkey suddenlv drew off* from her person, 
what appeared like a coil or skin, and lo’ there stood before the 
astonished gaze of oil a vct) beautiful fair) such as lhc\ had 
never even dreamed of 

This lovely creature immediately went up to our hero and 
JO) full) exclaimed — Behold in me the fair) pnneess to whose 
abode fate led th) steps. M) name is the pnneess Malika Janka, 
and I am sole mi s t ress of this beautiful palace and of all the land 
for miles around I am read) and willing to marry ther, hut on 
one condition, namel), that thou takest charge of, and guardest 
as thy own life this cod or skin that I have just cast off, for 
knou that, as lon^ as it remains intact, so long onl) shall I go 
about in this m> fwr\ form The \oung man eagcrljr took the 
coil from her hands, and carefully folding it, put it into a box 
and locked it up for safet) m one of the rooms of the palace 

The wedding ccremon) was soon after gone through amidst 
great rcjoiangs, and each and ad congratulated our hero on his 
basing been Blessed with such a ver) rich and beautiful wife. ITie 
SIX brothers of the fortunate )outh howexer felt jealous of him 
and could not bear to see him so happ) So the) went up fo him 
while thd fair) was awa\, and with an atr of the greatest concern 
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expressed to him their fears regarding the coil, and told him to 
beware lest his bride should take it into her head to put it on 
again, and resume the hideous shape of a monkey. His father 
and his relatives, too, when they heard this, shared the same fears, 
and the\ all loined in persuading the unsuspecting youth to 
destroy the coil For some time he was firm, but at last, being 
unable to withstand the joint ad\nce and entreaties of so many, he 
threw the coil into the fire No sooner, howevei, did the flames 
touch It, than the fairy, wFo was at a distance, uttered a loud and 
piteous scream, came running up, and speedily thrusting her hand 
into the fire, drew out the burning coil and hurnedly put it on 

All this happened m the t^vlnkllng of an eye, and the merchant 
and his sons and their guests suddenly found the scene around 
them transformed into a dense and dark forest, all traces of the 
fair) -palace and garden having vanished before them Our hero 
was beside himself with rage and grief at this, and swore never 
to return home, until he had found his beloved bride again So, 
leaving him to indulge his grief in that lonely forest, his father 
and the rest wended their way homewards 

When they were all gone the youth again saw the she-monkey 
jumping from tree to tree, and uttenng piteous screams. So he 
went up to her and besought her to forgive him, and to receive 
him into her favour But she wept bitterly, and said, “ No, no, 
that IS not in my power to do , still, if thy repentance is sincere, 
leave me for the present, and let us hope some day to meet 
again ” With these words she vanished from his sight, and there 
was nothing but darkness around Just then a voice was heard to 
say, “ If ever again you seek the fairy-pnncess, let this be your 
watchword — “What about that affair^” “Very well,” muttered 
the youth thankfully, “I’ll remember it to the end of my 
days,” and then, m obedience to the will of the she-monkey, he 
made his way out of the forest 

For many and many a month afterwards the unhappy youth 
wandered aimlessly about from country to country, for he hardly 
knew in what particular direction to turn, in order to go in search 
of his lost bride At last, being fatigued both, m mind and body, 
he sank down under the shade of a large tree, and felt that he 
was dying 

As to the fairy-pnncess, having had the misfortune to touch a 
human being, the poor spint had lost caste, and was no longer 
the light aenal being that all fanes are, moreover, she had contract- 
ed the odour of mortals by coming into contact with them, and 

24 
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the fames would not let her mix with them, until she had gone 
through a severe form of punficadon This was nothing less than 
throwing seven hunderd pails of water over her l^v each 
morning, and remaining among the trees the rest of the dt), so 
that she might be dned in the gun and cleansed of all impundes. 
This made the poor fairy very unhappy, and she passed her da)^ 
in great sorrow 

Meanwhile we had left our hero ored and worn out 
under a tree for some days, being unbale to proceed further 
One day he heard a strange voice overhead, and looking up, saw 
that a very large serpent had climbed up the tree and was going 
to devour the young ones of an eagle, which had its nest among 
the branches. So he went up the tree os fast as his worn-out limbs 
allowed and succeeded in killing the serpent before it could do an) 
injury to the young eagles. Just then both the parent birds came 
up and were deeply grateful to the brave young man for hnnng 
saved the lives of their little ones, and asked nim to command 
their services in any way he wished. But the youth said to them 
with a sad smile — No fnends, it is not in ) our power to help me, 
since ray only object in life is to discover the fair) pnneess 
Malika Janka, and I am firm!) resolved never to taste the sweets of 
life unal I have found her ‘ Oh* is that all you want? exclaimed 
the male bird, ‘then it is cas) enough I know the abodes of all 
the fames, so )ou have onl) to ndc upon m) back and I shall 
fly with you to the country of the Jins and fames in no time 

These words of the eagle give new life to the disabled youth 
and he fearlessly mounted the laigc bird s back and in a few 
minutes amved at the country of the Jins At parting the good 
old eagle gave the youth a swrcct sounding fife, and said — ‘ By 
simply blowing into this fife you will be able to produce music so 
sweet that all the fames and Jins will gather round you to hear 
It The king of the Jins will be so pleased w ith > our performance 
that he will oflfer you whatc\cr you may ask for, on condition 
that you consent to stay with him for eser But remember that 
you arc not on any account to mention the name of fairs pnneess, 
or to utter the wntchword that has been given to you or your head 
will pa\ the penalty of y our indiscretion Howes cr much the king 
may entreat you to accept some present from him you must onlv 
sa\ that you require nothing and ha\e to go back the next 
morning 

“He will then bnng you gold and silver and rare jewels and 
also the most beautiful fames you ever saw, but sou must still 
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remain firm and inflexible Then at last he will bnng forth to you 
some of the ugliest women m his kingdom, amongst whom will be 
one stnkingly hideous in appearance, whom you will know 
by her coalblack complexion and her large projecting teeth This 
woman you are to express your willingness to have, for underneath 
that dark skin and ugly features will be found hidden the beauti- 
ful pnncess, whom you are so anxious to meet ” 

The youth thanked the eagle and promised to remember all 
his instructions, when the good bird added “Let us part now, 
but, before we do so, let me give you this feather of mine If 
ever trouble comes over you, hold it before a fire and burn it, 
and I shall be immediately at your side ” And so saying it flew away 
Just then our hero commenced operations. He began to blow 
into the fife, and although he had no knowledge whatever of 
music, he produced from it such exquisite melody that just as 
the eagle had predicted, there gathered round him a large concourse 
of Jins and fames along with their king and queen, and the 
former offered to bestow upon him whatever he might wish for, 
if he only consented to stay with them Our hero, however, acted 
his part admirably, and refused everything that was offered him 
in succession, until at last the ugly women were brought before 
him Then only did his eyes begin to sparkle, and he chose from 
among them the one the eagle had descnbed to him, and she, to 
his great delight, soon turned out to be his own long-lost bnde 
The two young people lived very happily together for some 
time, and cared for nothing else besides each other’s company 
But at last the youth felt a longing to return to his native country 
and see his father The fairy-pnncess, too, was willing to go with 
him, though her father stoutly refused to give them his per- 
mission, and they were thinking of stealing away unknown to 
him, when an unforeseen difficulty arose How were they, 
especially our hero, who was only a mortal, to travel through 
the air, since no land or sea appeared to connect his father’s country 
with fairyland^ In this dilemma the youth bethought him of the 
eagle, and forthwith burned its feather The Faithful bird 
speedily obeyed the summons, and without losing any more time, 
both the young people mounted its back. The good bud flew 
incessantly, till it placed its precious burden at the feet of the 
old merchant, now very feeble and living all by himself m the 
old house, neglected by his six sons, who were fast throwing away 
the money he had so thoughtlessly given them The old man’s 
joy knew no bounds at seeing his long-lost son and his beauteous 
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bnde once more He entreated them to staj with him gII death 
called him away, which he thought was \er) near Both the 
young people readily consented to this, and lived with the old 
man till the last and after his death returned to fair} land once 
more, where they lived very htppil) for the rest of their lives 

SUJRYA AND CHANDRA 

O nce there was a Raja, who woa ver} fond of going about his 
kingdom in disguise, and acquired, b} that means, knowledge 
of a good many things happening in cv'cn part of it. 

One da) standing under the shade of the tree near a well, he 
noGccd a group of girb all in the first flush of womanhood, 
chattering away and imparting to one another all their little hopes 
and fears, prosjiccts and designs, as girls of the same age ore wont 
to do when they get together The Raja felt interested and 
stood quietly listening, as one of them said ‘Now sisters, I 
propose that, instead of wasting our dme in idle talk, we tell one 
another what speaal qualificadon each can boast of For m) part 
I can do a good manv thtn^ that other girls can also do, 
but there is one thing in which I excel all others, and what 
do }ou think it is^ 

‘We really cannot say replied the others laughing 'pra}, 
tell US what it is in which you excel all other girls 

‘Why’ said the first speaker who was b\ the waj, a betel 
nut seller s daughter, I can divndc one small betel nut into so 
many fragments, that after each member of a large assembl^e — 
sa) the largest wedding partv— had one there would stnl be 
some to Sparc 

Ha ha, what docs that signif) ^ laughed one who was a pan 
leaf seller s daughter 1 can dmde one pan leaf — one small pan 
leaf } ou know — into as man) pieces, as ) ou can \ our betel nut and 
I am sure m) friends here will agree that that shews greater skill 
And so the girls went on ana on dll at last one who looked 
not onl\ prettier than the rest but also considcrabl) sujvcnor by 
birth and breeding outdid them all b) the ver) magnitude and 
nature of her boast 

* I said she when her fnends called on her to speak and tell 
them what speaal qualification she had I am desnned to give 
birth to the sun and the moon 

Her companions were taken aback at this strange declaration 
r iki« w«rai*ui^ p piv* nit wi I jH*' 
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and while some giggled, others laughed at her as a dreamer 
But the Raja, who had watched her with special interest, was so 
struck with the force of her strange words, that he was seized with 
an eager desire to win her in marriage, and thus to share her 
destiny of bringing the sun and the moon in human shape upon 
earth 

So, when the girl separated from her companions, he followed 
her up to her house, unnoticed, and found that she belonged to 
a verj^ respectable Brahman family 

This proved, however, no bar to his wishes, for he sent messen- 
gers to her father to ask him to give his daughter m marnage to 
him, and — where was a subject that had the courage to refuse 
what royalty marked for his own^ So, despite the difference in 
their castes, the Brahman lady was married to the Kshatnya Raja 
amid great pomp and rejoicings on both sides 

Now this Raja had three other wives, but his Brahman bride 
was placed above them all on account of the strange and interest- 
ing destiny she was reputed to be the means of fulfilling 
Consequently, the others grew jealous of her, and now and then 
devised plans for bnnging her into disfavour with the Raja, but, 
for some time, without success 

Things went on like this for some time till it was whispered in 
the household that the Ram was enceinte^ and soon the news got 
wind, and there were great rejoicings throughout the kingdom, for 
the sun and the moon were soon to be born upon earth But the 
Raja knew how much he had to fear from the jealousy of his 
other Rams, and had constantly to be on guard lest they should 
find means to harm his favourite wife or her expected progency 
in some way 

Now, unfortunately, it happened that war broke out with a 
neighbounng power just when the time of the lady’s dehvery 
came near, and the Raja had to go out himself at the head of his 
large army to fight the enemy So he cautioned his Brahman 
wife against the wiles of her co-wives, and giving her a large 
drum, told her to beat it with all her might as soon as she was 
seized with the pangs of maternity, assunng her that the sound 
of that miraculous instrument would reach him wherever he was, 
and soon bnng him back to her 

As soon, however, as the Raja’s back was turned, the three 
crafty and jealous women set to work, and by their wiles and 
flattery succeeded in inducing the simple Brahman girl to tell 
them all about the drum, and the wicked Rams lost no time in 
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cutting It right through When the dmc came for the poor lad\ 
to make use of it, she beat it with all her strength, but it would 
give out no sound She was too simple, however, to suspect her 
CO-W1VC3 of having tampered with it, for she thought til along 
that they were her well wishers, as they kept constant!) near her 
and made much of her She was moreover indiscreet enough to 
ask them to be near her and attend to her when her expected 
twins were bom, — the sun represented b) a divinel) handsomi 
boy the moon by a bcwitchinglj lovely giri And now the craft) 
women hid their opportunity As soon as the little twins camt 
into the world, they covered up the mothers e)ct on some pre- 
text or other, and taking awa) the dear little babes depositee 
them side by side m t htde wooden box, and set it afloat m the 
sea. In the meantime the midwife whom they had completely 
bought over to their interests, put m the twins place, b) the 
mother s side, a Ic^ of wood and a broom, and then calhng m the 
ladies and the officers of the court, told them to tee what the lady 
had given birth to The poor lady hcrselt, however refuKd to 
believe the hag s stor) and suspccti^ foul play, but hid not the 
courage to speak while the Raja was absent 

The Rajo, on his part had been counting the dfl)s as the) 
passed by, and cxpcctine every moment to hear the sound of the 
drum, but as several day's passed and he heard it not, he could 
no longer control his impatience so throwing up the chances of 
war he at once bent his steps homewards But what was his 
surprise on arriving there to sec that the courtiers and others who 
had come forward to meet him wore long faces and while some 
sympathized with him, others laughed at nim for being duped by 
a cunning woman who had devised that plan of ini'cicling him 
into marrying her The Raja was beside himself with rage at 
this, and when he went into the presence of the Ram and the 
broom and the log of wood were produced before him he struck 
the poor lad) in his anger and forthwith ordered her to be cast 
into pnson 

And what a prison her enemies contnved her to be consigned 
to It was a drear) little room hemmed in between four massive 
wTilIs, with just one small window in one of them to let in the tir 
Some coarse food and water was all that was given to her each 
day through that small window, and that too was bare!) enouch 
to keep body and sou! together and in this wretched state the 
poor creature had to pas^ endless da) s and nights Hope, how 
c\cr, sustained her through this trial, for she knew that she was 
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innocent, and that a day v,ouId come when those who had 
brought about her ruin would be exposed 

While these events were taking place, the wooden box which 
contained the two little babes floated calmly on the surface of 
the ocean, till at last it was cast on a distant shore just at the feet 
of a poor devotee of the sun, w'ho lived by begging, and spent 
his days and nights on the desolate beach, worshipping the sun 
and the moon by turns He eagerb picked up the box and on 
opening it, was no less surprised than delighted to see w'hat it 
contained. The cry of hunger, which the dear little things gave 
|ust as the box was opened awakened a feeling of the deepest love 
and tenderness in his breast, and he w^ished he were a woman and 
could suckle them, for he had with him then neither milk nor 
any other kind of food which he could give them In sheer des- 
peration, therefore, if only to keep them from crying, he put a 
finger of his into each of the little mouths, when lo’ the poor 
hungry babes began to derne sustenance from them and were 
soon satisfied’ The devotee was delighted at this, and taking 
the little ones into his hut, fed them in this strange manner 
whenever they were hungry, and soon found that they throve 
beautifully on the nounshment they derived from his fingers 
After a year or so, when the little ones were able to eat solid 
food, he would put them in some safe place, and going into the 
neighbouring town, beg food for them in the name of the sun 
and the moon. The people all reverenced this good man, and 
cheerfully gave him w^hat they could spare, and he would return 
to his hut and divide what he thus got with the little ones, just 
as a loving mother would do. Now the devotee, by means of his 
occult pow'ers, had found out who his little charges were, and had 
consequently named the boy Surya and the girl Chandra When 
Surya and Chandra were about seven or eight years old, the good 
old man felt that his end was approaching. So, one day he called 
them to his bedside and gave them two things, a stove in which 
he had constantly been in the habit of keeping a fire burning, 
and a stick with a rope attached to it He told them that if they 
wanted for anything after he was dead, they had only to burn 
some incense on the fire in the stove, and they would get it 
As for the stick and the rope, he told them, if ever they wanted 
to chastise or punish any one, they had only to whisper their 
instructions to the stick and the rope, and they would immediately 
set to work and give the culpnt as good a thrashing as ever was 
given to anyone 
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Soon after the good old devotee hid gone to hia rest, the two 
young people thought of going forth into the world and finding 
out who their parents were, for they hid learnt from their late 
benefactor how they had been discarded and entrusted to the 
mercy of the waves- 

So, as a first step, they expr esse d to the stove a wish to have a 
beautiful garden, and in it a golden palace, such as human hands 
could never build, in a place the) chose for themscKcs And 
soon they found themselves in a gorgeous golden palace, whose 
walls and roof shone so bnghtly against the sun that the) cast 
reflection on thar father s palace which was, as chance would 
have It, situated at the dmance of about ten miles from it- The 
Ibya was surprised at this, and sent forth his men to make in 

r nes IS to the source of that strange light, when he was told 
t a lustrous palace of pure gold had nsen up in the midst of 
the jungle, and was occupied by a beauteous lad) and her brother 
At this mention of a beauteous lady, the Raja was seized with 
an eager desire to see her, and to win her fa\our and offered a 
large reward to any one who would undertake to persuade her to 
let him have just a look at her 

Several persons came forward to compete for the reward, but 
the Raja selected out of them one, a shrewd old hag wnh a glib 
and flattering tongue, and sent her forth on her errand 

B) bribing the servants of Chandra the fair lad) of the golden 
palace this old hag succeeded in getting admitted into her 
presence and soon mgraaated herself into her favour As poor 
Chandra was often left h\ herself all dav while her brother was 
engaged in some outdoor pursuit, she graduall) began to like the 
company of the old hag who frc<jucntl) found means to visit her 
when alone on some pretence or other Soon the shrewd woman 
succeeded in wheedling the innocent young creature into telling her 
all her strange stor), and then set about devising a pbn to get nd 
of Chandra s brother So one day she said to her Pair lad), 
)ou have got the best garden the ocs ever beheld all the large 
trees in it are both beautiful and rare and is it not a pitv there 
fore that such a magnificent collection should lack that rarev 
of all trees, the sandal wood tree which is found at bottom of the 
well of Chandan Pan 

Ah’ sighed Chandra ' 1 shcKild so like to have it And the 
cunning woman seeing her opportumtv, enlarged so much u|K>n 
the mcn^ and the beaut) of the tree that Chandra wav varrd 
with an eager desire to potsevv it and would no let her brother rest 
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til! he promised to go and bring it for her So one morning Surya 
set out in the direction indicated by the old woman, determined 
to procure the sandal-wood tree. He travelled on and on for 
many a day, till one day he perceived a most lovely fairy sitting 
on the brink of a w^ell in the midst of a very dark and deep 
jungle But just as Surya’s eye fell on her the little spnte hid her 
face ^vlth her hands and dropped swiftly into the well 
Surya threw himself in after her, and soon found at the bottom a 
dry path, leading into a large palace situated m the bowels of the 
earth He entered it, and the same sweet little fairy again greeted 
his sight She would have run aw'ay from him this time also, but 
he speedily took hold of her hand, quieted her fears, and succeeded 
in getting her to converse with him They sat talking, till the 
time came for the return home of the lalshasa^ whose daughter 
the Part was, when the Pan converted Surya into a fly, in 
which guise he remained sticking to the ceiling right over the 
lady’s head The rakshasa soon entered, with a number of dead 
bodies of men and women slung over his back, and began 
sniffing about and calling out loudly that he suspected the 
presence of a human being in or about the palace But his 
daughter said “ Do not be so angry, dear father, without cause, 
for the smell of human beings that pervades this place proceeds 
only out of the dead bodies you carry on your back ” The 
rakshasa, however, continued fretting and foaming, and made 
things very unpleasant for his poor daughter that evening When 
morning came, the giant again went out, and the Pan soon 
restored Surya to his onginal shape This went on for some time, 
till the two became fast fnends So one day Surya persuaded his 
fair companion to tell him whether she knew how her father was 
to come by his death Now the Pan had learned from her 
father that there was a pair of doves living in a crevice in the 
walls of the well, over their heads, one grey and the other milk-white 
and that the milk-white dove held his life in its bosom, so that, 
if It were destroyed the rakshasa would fall where he stood, and 
instantly come by his death The simple little Pan repeated all 
this to her admirer, and he lost no time m profiting by the 
information he thus obtained, and one morning as soon as the 
rakshasa went out, he went to the well, and pulhng the two 
doves out of the crevice, flung the grey one away into the air, 
and instantly broke the neck of the milk-white one 

The rakshasa, who was somewhere about, gave a tremendous 
yell as he felt his own neck wrung violently, and fell down dead with 
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a heavy thud Instantly, there sprung up around Suryaa host of 
other rakshasas^ fierce strong, and wild, who would have 
instantl) lolled him for having destroyed their chief, but he 
torthwith drew out his miraculous stick and rope, which he 
always earned with him, and bid them ae up all the rahhasas 
and give them as severe a thrashing as they could The stick 
and the roM speedily set to work, and the rahhasas recci\ed so 
severe a thrasrung that they all roared out with pain and 
begged of our hero to have pity upon them, and promised in 
that event to become his slaves and remain so all their lives. 

‘Ver> well, then, said Surya, “do as I bid )ou Bnng the 
Pan and the Chandan-tree that is the boast of her garden out 
of this well, and follow me The raksluisas were nothing loth, for 
one of them jumped m and brought out the Part all trembling 
and disconsolate at the loss of her father, while the others went 
into the garden, and cutong out a portion of the ground on 
which the Chandan tree grew, foUo\^*cd Surja and the Pan to 
the palace of gold 

Chandra was m ecstasies, not on!) to sec her brother alive 
and well, but also the Chandan-trec she had been longing for 
so much and the prett) little Chandan Pan as ucll 

The old hag, however, who had nc\cr expected Sun’a to come 
back alive, was dtsconeerted at his sudden amva), as jt interfered 
with her plans regarding his sister She, howcN'er stifled her dis 
appointment as best she could, and putting on a pleasant smile 
welcomed our hero with c\crj manifestation of regard and 
admiration and congratulated him on having attained hts object 
buiy’a then persuade Chandan Pan to forgive him for having 
caused her fathers death and to give him her hand tn mamage 
and the three lived happilj together in that magnificent palace 
for some time, Chandra and the Pan having become fast 
fnends But the old hag who was bent upon Suiya s destruction 
again devTsed a plan to get nd of him and one dav, while he 
was talking to his sister and extolling the charms of hrs fairv 
wife, the old wretch who was present craftil) put in bv wav of 
a remark, that he thought his Chandan Pan beautiful onl) 
because he had not seen the world renowned Pan of Unchhatri, 
who lived under the magnificent tree called Unchhatra 

Suiy a at once fell into the trap, and exprr^ed hts determination 
to go in search of this new Pan at once Now this /Vr;, as the 
hag well knew wasso cruel as she was beautiful and all thoic that 
went to win her came back no more She had a magic comb which 
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she kept constantly with her, and as soon as any one rode near 
enough to lay hands on her, she turned up her hair with it, and, 
in the twinkling of an eye, both horse and rider were transformed 
into stone Our hero, however, who knew nothing of this, put a 
pinch of incense over the fire in the magic stove, and wished that 
he might be provided with a fleet steed, such as would traverse 
the longest distance in the twinkling of an eye, and lo > there 
presently stood before him just such a horse 

Surya was delighted, and soon taking leave of his jPan-wife and 
his beloved sister, he mounted the fiery charger, and gallopped away 
like lightning The gallant charger seemed to know the abode of 
the Farf of Unchhatra, and to be aware also of the trick of the 
comb, for, as soon as he spied her sitting under her favounte tree, 
he leapt almost nght into her lap, and, before she could raise her 
hand and put the comb to her hair, Surya seized her by the 
wrist, and wrested it away Unchhatra, finding herself thus 
suddenly depnved of her magic power, fell down at the feet of 
her valiant conqueror, and swooned right away Surya promptly 
dismounted, and raising her head on his lap, tned every means 
to bnng her round As soon as she was restored to her senses, 
and was able to speak, she acknowledged Surya’s supremacy over 
her, and promised to be his slave and servant all her life The 
only favour, however, which she asked of him, when he had 
assured her of his forgiveness, was to be allowed to make use of 
her comb once more, not to do harm to anybody, for that power 
was now lost to her for ever, but to undo the mischief it had 
already caused Our hero consented, and restored the comb to 
her, and she immediately turned her beautiful golden hair down- 
wards with It, when, m a moment, several large stones, that were 
lying scattered about here and there, began to assume strange 
shapes, and soon numberless young men and horses were seen 
“to rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake ” The asked 
pardon of all the young men for having allowed them to lie there 
so long, bereft of sense and motion, and they willingly forgave 
her, and, seeing the coveted place by her side already occupied by 
one who appeared far above them all, both in looks and beanng, 
they bowed low their heads to Surya and went their difterent ways 
Our hero then went home with his new J^ar/ and her Un- 
chhatra-tree and soon there was another wedding at the golden 
palace, and both the Paris^ being very sensible young ladies, lived 
harmoniously together as co-wives But the old hag, who, up to 
this time, had been doing her best to lure poor Chandra to 
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destruction, althoueh without success, began now to find the 
place too hot for her, for the Pan of Unchhatra, who was os 
clever as she was beautiful, saw through the flims\ veil of 
fnendship under which the wretch had been hiding her black 
purpose, and persuaded her husband to send her to the nght 
about So the crafty old woman had to return crestfallen into 
the presence of the Raja, who immedmtcJv consigned her to the 
tender meraes of the executioner for having faded to perform 
the task she had undertaken 

Now the Pan of Unchhatra who was blessed with the faculty 
of knowing the past, the present, and the future one day told 
Surj'a and Chandra all the strange history of their birth and 
parentage, and they were agre ea bl) surpns^ to leam that their 
father was a Raja who lived m a aty onl) about ten kos [20 mtUs) 
distant from their palace The Pan then advised them to arrange 
a grand feast, and invite the Raja and all his subjects to it Sur)Ti 
and Chandra did accordingly, and asked of the fire m the magic 
stove to erect for them a row of manJapaSy stretching from 
palace almost to the gates of their fathers cit), provided with 
every comfort and luxu^, and toon there rose up in the jungle 
as magmficent a line of canvas structures os human e}e 3 e\er 
beheld before Separate manJapas were set apart for each differ 
ent caste of people, so that not only were the Brahmans and the 
Kshatnyas and the Vaisyas provided for but c\*cn the poor down 
trodden Sudras were not forgotten They too, had a group of 
manJapas to thcmschcs, fitted up and decorated in such a 
sumptuous st)Ie that the Raja, as he came to the feast with his 
three wives and a gi) tram of couraers and followers was nearl) 
walking into one o! them by mistake and thus polluting himself 
What then can kc oy of the range of manJapjj that were set 
apart for the Raja and his Rams. The ceiling was formed to 
resemble the lustrous concave of the sk> and was spangled with 
the brightest diamonds and sapphires to represent the sun and the 
moon and the Stan The furniture and fittings also, which were 
of gold, silver and diamonds were m perfect keeping with the 
magnificent ceiling— in short, there was nothing left to he desired 

Now the object of the Pan of Unchhatra in getting her husliand 
to invite the Kaja to the feast with all his subjects high or low, 
so that not a dog should be left behind was that hr wooM 
thus be obliged to bnng also hts discarded wife— the mother 
of his twin childem, and therefore his mos* nghtful Kant 
But when she was told that he had the effronten to come with 
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out her, lea\nng her behind hemmed in between the four walls of 
her prison, when the whole town had turned out to the feast, she 
instanth ordered that but two seats, or rather masnada^ were to 
be placed in the midst of the royal inandapa^ and stood by watch- 
ing as the Raja entered with his three wicked Ranis. Surya, and 
Chandra lovingly escorted him to one of the seats of honour, and, 
as the elder of the Ranis, who had taken the principal part in 
bringing about the ruin of the Brahman lady, and was now high 
in the Raja’s favour, moved forw'ard to take the seat beside him, 
Unchhatra pulled her back, and demanded of the Raja whether 
It was she w'ho had the nght to occupy the seat of honour by his 
side The Raja was nonplussed at this and said nothing, but 
as the Fan insisted upon knowing the truth, he had to confess 
that there was another, who had once a better nght to fill that 
place, but had forfeited it when she was found out to be an impos- 
tor. Unchhatra then called upon him to explain what imposture 
It was that she had practised upon him, and he related how she 
had inveigled him into marnage with her by boasting that she 
was destined to be the mother of the sun and the moon and how, 
instead of giving birth to those luniinanes, she had brought forth 
a broom and a log of wood, and how she had been consigned to 
prison in consequence But the Pan^ who, as we said, was 
cognisant of the whole story, related to the assemblage the tnck 
the elder Ranis had played upon the poor unoffending Brahman 
girl and the way m which they had mercilessly cast adrift her 
new-born babes, and called upon the midwife, who was standing 
among the crowd around, to testify to the truth of what she said 
The midwife, seeing the turn things had taken, made a clean 
breast of everything, and the whole assemblage thereupon heaped 
reproaches upon the heads of the offending Rams for having so 
sinfully misled their lord and master and encompassed the rum of 
the mother of the most illustrious twins ever born 

Unchhatra then introduced Surya and Chandra to their father, 
and so great was the rage of the Raja at the treatment they and 
their mother had expenenced at the hands of the wicked co-wives, 
that he ordered a large pit to be dug near the city gates, and had 
them buried in it waist deep, and left there to be torn alive by 
beasts and birds of prey 

Surya and Chandra, in the meantime, had hastened to the city 
with some of the Raja’s attendants, and breaking open the walls 
of the pnson, brought out their poor long-suffenng mother. 
Just a spark of life was all that was left in her poor emaciated 
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frame, but by care and attention she was aoon brought round, and 
who can describe her jo), when she learnt that it was her own 
dear son and daughter who had been the means of bnnging 
about her deliverance from what had been to her but a living death' 
She embraced her dear twins again and again and forgot all 
her past misery m the joy of meeting them 

At last, when she was apprised of the fate of her cruel tor 
mentors and was told that the Raja repented of his conduct to* 
wards her, and asked to beforgiien the good Rani shed tears, and 
wuhed to be umted to him once more There was nothing but 
joy and rejoicing all over the kingdom when the news went 
forth that the Raja had, after all, had the proud distinction of 
being the progenitor of the sun and moon m human shape 
upon earth 

THE FLOATING PALACE, OR THL THREE 
WISE PRECEPTS 

O nce upon a time there Ined in a certain at) a merchant wh( 
had an onl) son When this son came of age, the father 
with a view to putting his business capaaties to the lest, proposet 
to place at his disposal a sum of mone) large enough to enable hm 
to oegin life as a respectable merchant but with this pronso tha 
if, at the end of a certain penod, the merchant found that thi 
young man had made good use of the money entrusted to him anc 
showed an aptitude for business he would lca\*c him in his wil 
all his immense wealth but if on the conlrar) he found that 
his son was wanting in that foresight and shrewdness uhich art 
the characteristics of a merchant and launched into unprofirahlc 
speculations and thus lost mone\, he ^ould diimhent him 
without mere) 

The )oung man who had all along hoped that he uoutd one 
da) quietl) come into possession of his father s wealth, demurred 
at first at this proposal, but when he saw that the old man was 
determined, he rcluctantU consented and taking the monc) from 
his father went to all hrs fnends and consulted with them as to 
what he had best do with it 

The) all suggested di/Terent wajs tn which to make use of 
the monc), ull at last one old man, who was reputed to be a sage 
proposed to him that if he made oscr the whole to him he would 
in return give him something worth all of ii and more 1 he 
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simple young man agreed, and keeping but a trifle for himself 
made over all the rest of the money to the old fellow, and that 
worthy in return gave our hero a sheet of paper neatly folded, 
saying with a look of great importance, “ Take this, my good 
fnend, make good use of it, and you will find that this scrap 
of paper is worth a great deal more than the sum you have 
invested m its purchase.” 

Our hero took it home, and on opening it found the following 
sentences inscribed on it in bold characters — 

1 “ Hesitate not, but tread boldly. 

2 “A sister in prosperity (lit. plenty), a true friend in 
adversity (lit. scarcity) 

3. “ He who falls asleep within a king’s palace is lost, 
while he wdio keeps awake is saved ” 

The credulous youngster read the lines over and over again 
and then treasured up the paper like a thing of great value He 
then invested the small sum he had still left m a few cheap 
articles of merchandise, and quietly booked himself as a passenger 
on board a ship bound for a distant shore 

The father, w^ho had all this while been watching his son’s 
movements, felt very sorry to find that though he had placed a 
large sum of money in his hands, he was fitting himself out as a 
petty trader only, instead of chartering a whole ship for himself 
and his wares, as became the son of a great merchant, and so 
when the time came for the young man to bid farewell to his 
father the latter remonstrated with him strongly on what he 
considered his meanness, and the two parted in high anger. 

The poor fellow went on board with a heavy heart and the ship 
sailed away. After a long voyage, she entered the mouth of a large 
river, and cast anchor near a magnificent city situated on its banks 
Now m the middle of this nver, and at a short distance from 
the city, there was a large and most beautiful palace, which was 
the wonder of all who came from far and near, for instead of 
being built on Urra firma, it appeared to be floating over the 
surface of the waters, rising, as it were, from the depths of the 
river, without a yard of dry land around, along which one could 
walk to the door and enter in Besides the beauty and 
grandeur of the palace itself, there was another object that 
attracted the attention of the people on board, and that was a 
lovely damsel who appeared at one of its windows 

Our young hero, however, did not seem to take much interest 
either in the damsel or in the palace, so occupied was his mind 
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With his own affeirs, although he constantly heard hjs fellow- 
passengers discussing among themselves as to how it could be 
that the palace app^red to float on the surface of the nver and 
how people could go in and come out of it. 

Now as our young hero was thinking of landing and entenng 
the aty to see if he could find a market for an> of his wares there, 
the owner of the beautiful palace, who had been watching 
him all the while, called out to him and invited him to come to 
it. The young man could not for the life of him sec how he was 
to approach the palace, in the absence of anv visible means of 
communication with it, and was great!) puzzled as to how he 
was to act, when hb bethought him of the old man and his scrap 
of paper, and the first sentence in it showed him a wa\ out of 
his difficulty It ran thus — * Hesitate not, but tread boldl) 

So he went as close up to the palace as a boat could take him 
and then to convince himself that it u-as really water that 
surrounded the palace, he plucked a piece of thread from his 
garments, and let it fall unpcrccivcd b) any one upon what seemed 
to be the surface of the water, and to his great delight he 
found that the thread remained as dr) as before for it was not 
water that encircled the palace, but on!) a pavement of glass, so 
cleverly contnved os to resemble the water around and thus 
I deceive the unwar) stranger s c)c 

This contrivance not onl) served to attract attention towards the 
palace, but gave the owner, who was a bad character and enticed 
awn) unwar) strangers into his den to rob them of thetr 
possessions, time to observe closci) and form his opinion of the 
person to whom he offered his hospitahtv 

So when he saw our hero walking boldl) on, as if he had found 
out the trick of the glass pavement the bad man felt himvelf 
outdone for once, and thought he had to deal with one who 
might be more than a match for him Nevertheless he welcomed 
him with great show of kindness, and pressed him to remain in 
hts palace and consider it as his own till he could find suitable 
quarters for himself in the cit) 

The unsuspecting )oung man saw no reason wh) he should 
not accept the profwcd hospiulit) and ordering all hts warts to 
be brought over to the palace he took up hiv abode there with 
the minister and hts daughter 

He had a v'cr) pleasant time of it for some weeks, for his hew 
and hts daughter treated him wrth so much kindness and affahi 
litv that he could hardl) think of quitting lhar hmptaMc abode 
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There was one thing, however, which made the young man feel 
very uneasy as to his future The sale of what few goods he had 
brought with him realized but a trifling sum of money, which 
melted away like snow m his hands in the face of the great 
expenses he had to incur to keep up appearances, and he had 
nothing left which he could invest once more in merchandise and 
thus tr) his luck again So he wandered aimlessly from one part 
of the city to another in the hope of finding some suitable means 
of earning a livelihood 

One day as he was walking about the streets dressed in rather 
a honely suit of clothes and presenting a care-worn appearance, 
he happened to catch sight of his only sister, who he knew had 
marned into a wealthy family, and had often occasion to visit the ^ 
city he was m, with her parents-in-law She was standing at one 
of the windows of a large house, and their eyes met as he looked 
up, but she drew in her head and did not appear to notice him 
So he went up to the door and desired one of the servants to go 
up and inform his mistress that her brother wished to see her 
But the nch lady thought it beneath her dignity to acknowledge 
so near a relationship with one who went about on foot unattend- 
ed by any servants or horses, and dressed m a style not at all 
becoming her father’s son So she sent him word that she did 
not want to see him or to have anything to do with him. 

This hurt the poor fellow’s feelings to the quick, and he 
walked away from the house in no very enviable frame of mind 
He had not proceeded far, however, when he fell in with a person 
whose face he remembered as that of an old playfellow, the son 
of a man of very modest means, who had once been on very good 
terras with his father The other recognized him also, and the 
two men, after greeting each other very kindly, began to talk of 
their private afiairs When this old acquaintance heard our hero’s 
story, and learnt in what manner he had parted with the large 
sum of money placed at his disposal by his father, how he had 
been left amongst strangers without the means of subsistence, and 
how heartlessly his own sister had disowned him, he felt verv 
sorry for him, and offered to place at his disposal a small sum of 
money which he had scraped together out of his slender earnings, 
saying. — “Take this, it is all I have, I am but a poor man’s 
son, and can content myself with only the bare necessaries of life, 
but It IS a different thing with you, who have been bred in the 
lap of luxury, make therefore what use you choose of this 
money, and do not concern yourself as to how you are to return 
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It to me. First of all, p^o%^de yourself with suitable apparel buy 
a good horse, and keep a few servants, and you will soon sec that 
you will find credit m the aty Nor will you have cause any 
longer to complain of the coloncss of your sister, for, jf you do 
as I tell you, sne will lose no time in owning you as her brother 

The nch man s son was greatly touched with his poor old 
fnends generosity, and accepted hia offer with the greatest 
reluctance At the same time the second of those dearly-bought 
sentences sister in prosperity, a true fnend m adversity,” came 
to his recollection, and he praised the wisdom of the old man 

This newly found fnend took the opportunity of wamir^ our 
young hero against the apparent kindness and fnendship of the 
owner of the floating palace who he informed him, was oae of 
the mimsters of the state, but was known to be a very dangerous 
character So at parting the young merchant made a promtsc to 
ho fnend to bid good bye to his host and his daughter as earb 
as arcumstinccs permitted. 

Shorth after this his host the minister, who had long since 
found out that ho guest was worth nothing to him, but was on the 
contrary continuing to be a burden upon him set about thinking 
of some method by which to get nd of him At last he hit upon 
a plan by which to dispose of him efFecfualK 

The king his master, had an onU daughter who was afflicted 
with an incurable disease which had baffled the skill of a great 
many physicians, who had come from far and near to cure her 
and win the promised reward This reward was nothing (ess than 
the hand of the fair Princess herself and the sovcrcigntv of half 
her fathers kingdom Nearly every day a physiaan presented 
himself before the king and obtained permission to watch b\ the 
Pnneesss bed and find out what it was she w^ suffenng from 
with a ^new to cure her but before next morning he was found 
in the chamber So the wily minister thought this a 
\ery feasible mode of doing away with hts \oung ^est, and 
going up to the king one day, he told him that he had a man 
staying With him, who was proficient in the healing art but pre 
tended for some reason or other to be ignorant of it and that 
therefore, if the king wished to secure hrs semen he had onU 
to send his men to bnng him into the roy‘al presence, and see if 
he could not induce him hs threats ant/ promises to undertake 
the cure of the Pnncess 

The king agreed to this and tent armed men to the floating 
palace to scirc the stranger and hnng him into hrs prese nee 
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When the guards seized hold of the unsuspecting young man, 
he, in his fnght, asked his host to interfere and save him, but 
the doublefaced villain, still pretending to be his friend, advised 
him to obey the king’s mandate without opposition and leave the 
rest to fate 

Acting upon this advice the young man went with the guards 
and stood before the king who questioned him as to the extent 
of his knowledge of medicine and offered him the promised 
reward if he took the Princess’s case in hand and cured her But 
our hero declared himself quite ignorant of any knowledge of 
medicine and related how he was only a merchant’s son The 
king, however, would not believe him, and the more the poor 
fellow declared himself ignorant, the more the deluded king 
disbelieved him, so much was his mind prejudiced by the 
minister’s story 

At last, partly by threats and partly by promises, the monarch 
induced the young man to consent to keep watch by the Princess’s 
bed for one day at least and leave chance to do the rest, hoping 
that the sight of the poor lady’s misery would melt his heart and 
induce him to try his remedies on her 

So the supposed physician went with the attendants into the 
chamber where the sick Princess lay and was there left alone 
with her Not knowing what to do, he sat for some time nar- 
rowly watching the fair patient He saw that her abdomen was 
swollen to an enormous height, and heard groans of great agony 
issuing from her mouth In other respects, however, she appeared 
to be all right, for her highly beautiful face was calm and 
serene, and she looked as if she were wrapped in sweet slumber, 
in which state, as he had been told by the attendants who had 
led him into the chamber, she had been lying for months past, 
taking no other food but milk, which too had to be poured 
down her throat The young man felt greatly for her, and 
fervently wished he had the power to do somethmg for the poor 
suffenng creature. He sat by her bed the whole day, watching 
her movements, and towards evening he ordered the attendants 
to strew her bed with soft, fragrant flowers, for, he said to him- 
self, “ how bedsore and tired she must be feeling, lying here so 
long and so cheerless' The odour of sweet flowers will do her 
good” So they strewed her bed with the choicest flowers that 
could be had, and placing a pail of milk near her bed, retired, 
leaving her alone with the reputed physician 

Left thus alone to his thoughts our hero sat and pondered for 

26 * 
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« while on what he thought his very equivocal j>osition wonder- 
ing much how the long could have been led into considering him 
a physiaan, and how the next morning he would be able to 
account for his failure in cunng the Pnnecss Bv degrees slumber 
began to steal upon him and he was about to he down to go to 
sleep when all at once he remembered the lines. “He who 
sleeps in a king s palace is lost, while he who keeps awake is 
sav^ So up he started and rubbing his eyes and shaking off 
sleep he sat intently gating at the Pnnecss again Nor was his 
nights vigil unrewarded, for about midnight, he pcrceued the 
patient wnthing in great agon}, and ginng out loi\ means, 
indicative of extreme pain He thereupon went nearer her bed 
and stood b) gazing with pit) on her lovelj face when what 
should he see but a fierce serpent slowl) thrusting its head out 
of the poor lady s mouth, and looking stealthil) about as if to 
sec whether there was an> one near* Ttic )oung man surprised 
and bewildered as he was b) this unexpect^ sight, had presence 
of mind enough left to hide himself behind some curtains and 
watch what followed 1 he loathsome reptile, seeing the coast 
clear, began to draw rts whole length out of the princess s bod\, 
inch b) inch without fear the Pnneess alt the while giving low 

r ns of agony and finalh with a hcav) jerk it fell out amongst 
flowers, and hid itself beneath them Seeing his prej thus 
secure our hero came out of his hiding place and was just going 
to stnkc It with his sword when the greed) reptile, happening 
to see the pail of milk hard b}, slid from amongst the flowers 
and glided towards it Just then the brave )oung man drew his 
sword and gave the hateful creature such a heavq blow with if as 
to kill it on the spot. 

The JO) of our hero knew no bounds when he saw the 
venomous reptile that had so lone been tormenting the sweet 
Pnnecss King dead on the one hand, and that beautiful ladv , now 
free from pain with her abdomen fallen to its natural level, 
pounng forth her thanks on the other 

He allowed the loathsome carcass of the dreaded reptile to 
remain where it was that he might show it to the king as a trophv 
of his victorv, and engaged m a pleasant chat with the fair 
pnnecss. 

With morning a couple of sweepers who had Iwen sent there 
as usual came into the room to clear awi) the remains of anr 
physician who mav have dared to treat the Pnneess that nigh 
but what was their surprise when thc\ saw the phsucian aiivr 
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and hearty conversing with the Princess, who was herself sitting 
up in bed, looking quite well and happy, and a large serpent 
lying dead beside her bed They withdrew respectfully and spread 
the good news everywhere in the palace, so that the king was 
soon on the spot 

When the monarch saw the body of the huge reptile and found 
his beloved daughter sitting up in her bed and looking cheerful 
and happy he comprehended at a glance what had happened, and 
was beside himself with joy He held his dear child to lus heart, 
and then, embracing the reputed physician, congratulated him 
on his success Now it was that every one came to know what 
the poor Pnncess had been suffering from, and how it came about 
that every physician who attended her was found dead in the 
morning, for, judging from the account our hero gave the king, 
the venomous reptile had been in the habit of coming every night 
out of the poor lady’s mouth and stingmg the unfortunate physi- 
cian in attendance on her while he was asleep 

The young merchant now felt really thankful to the old man 
who had given him, among others, the lines that warned him 
against going to sleep within a king’s palace, for he clearly saw 
that but for them he too would have lost his life like the 
other physicians 

There was immense joy and rejoicing all over the kingdom 
when the Pnncess for the first time after her recovery from her 
ternble illness, rpde through the city, and the fame of the fair- 
haired youngster who had cured her, when so many others had 
failed, spread far and wide, and every one, high and low, sought 
his friendship and did him honour Nor was our hero’s sister 
tardy in her attentions towards him, now that he stood so high 
m the royal favour She sent messengers to invite him to make 
her house his home, and expressed herself highly concerned in 
his welfare, but her brother knew her too well to be carried away by 
these manifestations of her regard, and sent her word that he could 
do well without a sister who had discarded him when he was poor, 
and wanted now to make up to him only because he was rich and 
powerful 

Now that his beloved daughter was thoroughly cured, the 
king thought it high time that the promised reward should be 
bestowed upon her deliverer So he sent for his astrologers and 
bade them fix upon a day on which to celebrate the Princess’s 
wedding with the young merchant But our hero’s heart was 
not as light as it should be, considering that he was loved bv the 
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Pnncess as much as he loved her, and that they both looked 
forward to their union with the greatest rapture, for he saw that 
the proud nobles and grandees of the king s court looked upon 
him as a mere upstart and a creature of circumstance He 
thought therefore, of going back to his own country to soliat 
his father s forgiveness and bnng him over with all his fnends 
and relatives to celebrate his nuptials with the king s daughter 
with fitting pomp and ceremon} So he obtained the king s 
permission, and fitting out a magnificent ship sailed in it to his 
native country 

Hb father was both surprised and happy to sec him back 
again and greeted him with the greatest kindness, for ha heart 
was glad to find that his son had at last shown himself possessed 
of those qualities that he pnzed in a merchant s son, b\ making 
the most of the money he had placed in ha hands So he made 
preparatiora on a grand scale and sailed with a tram of fnends 
and relatives towards the country of hL daughter in law elect, 
and there amidst universal rejoicing the nuptials of the illus- 
tnous pair were celebrated with immense pomp, and the promised 
half of the kingdom was soon made over to the happy 
bndegroom 

Our hero however did not forget amidst all this pomp and 
rejoicing the poor fnend who had assisted him m ha poverty 
He duly sent for him and not only returned to him with interest 
the money he had so generously placed in his hands when he 
wTu poor and needy but bestowed upon him a high post as a 
reward for hu unselfish and domterested fncndship 

THL WONDERfUI TRfc,I 

I n a certain countrv there lived once upon a time a powerful Raja 
who had seven daughters but no sons The eldest of these 
daughters, however, had one son and the second of them had 
two, but the Raja bestowed all ha aficction on the two sons of 
the younger daughter, and totally neglected the son of her cider 
sister although he was much wiser, braver and altogether a 
better lad than they Perhaps ha quiet, rctinnp nature had some 
thing to do veith his not !>emg liked bv hn grandfather, for 
though made of better stuff than ha cousins he was thorooghU 
unassuming m his mannen while the other two Princes, though 
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they did but little, made a show of doing much and used continu- 
ously to boast of their exploits 

Be that as it may, the poor lad took the old King’s cold 
treatment of himself much to heart, and longed for some 
opportunity of doing him some signal service whereby he might 
^vln his approbation, for, be it mentioned, that the lad entertained 
a sincere regard for his grandsire 

Now, one day it happened that the Raja was enjoying a noonday 
siesta from which his waztr awoke him rather abruptly At this 
the Raja was very angry and frowned upon him in such a manner 
that the poor old man began to tremble, and falling upon his 
knees, asked his sovereign’s forgiveness for having so thought- 
lessly disturbed his rest But the Raja’s wrath was too great to 
be appeased by this mark of his wazir’s repentance, for by 
being thus rudely disturbed from his slumbers he had lost 
something much more precious than his noonday rest 

“You have not the slightest idea,” cned the monarch fiercely, 
“what this folly of yours has cost me Just at the moment you 
called out to me to awake, I was in the midst of such a very 
delightful dream as seldom falls to the lot of mortals to dream I 
found myself in a strange country where, among other strange 
things, I saw a wonderful tree nsing up to the skies, whose 
trunk was made of a solid silver, whose branches were of gold, 
and whose leaves were nothing but large bright emeralds, while 
thousands of peerless pearls were hanging on it in place of fruit ' 
“Whilst I was wrapt in admiration at this wonderful sight, 
somebody was going to tell me how I could obtain possession of 
that magnificent tree, when you so rudely snatched me away from 
dream-land, and the glorious vision vanished, leaving me in the 
dark as to how I was to become the happy possessor of such a 
grand work of Nature I charge you, therefore, to go this 
instant and bnng me just such a tree, on pain of forfeiting not 
only all your wordly goods, but your hoary head as well ’ ” 

The poor waztr was ready to faint with fear and gave himself 
up for lost, for he knew not where to go in search of such an 
object as the Raja had dreamt of But the two favounte grandsons 
of the Raja, who had been attracted there by the noise, went to 
their grandfather and begged hard to be allowed to go in search of 
the marvellous tree instead of the old waztr Now these two 
crafty young fellows had hardly courage enough to undertake 
any ordinary enterpnse, let alone going in search of such an 
unheard of object, but they hoped by these means to get a lot 
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of money in their hands so that they might go abroad and enjoy 
themsehes The Raja, however, believed them, and giving them 
great praise for what he called their pluck, handed them as much 
gold as they asked for and sent them awaj well equipped and sup- 
plied with ample provisions No sooner were the two young men 
out of their grandfathers aty, than thev fell into bad company 
and b^n to squander the money awaj to their hearts content 

Whilst the two brothers were thus enjoying themsehes their 
cousin, the onl> son of the Raja s eldest daughter, also coming to 
hear of his grandfather s remarkable dream, got his mother to 
scrape together some gold, and with it started quietlj off in 
search of the wonderful tree 

After wandering about from one country to another for some 
time he at last found himself in the midst of a large forest. He 
journeyed through it for some distance, when one da> he 
encountereda hugen^' who la) stretched at full Icn^h in his waj 
and arrested his further progress The >oung Pnnee, however, 
was not daunted by this sight He mustered up all his courage, 
and drawing his sword bold!) attacked the fierce monster which 
was in reality a demon in the shape ot a serpent and was known 
far and wide bj' the name of Lai This demon, it was said guarded 
the forest against all stranttrs and was believed to be innnable 
But our hero fought with him so brave)) and dexterous!), that 
in a short time he cut him into pieces and killed him As soon 
as the breath left the bcxlp of his foe, the }outh found before 
him a broad path leading nght into the heart of the lorest He 
walked boldl) on for some time til) he came in sight of a large 
garden, so charmingJ) laid out as to appear robe evidcntl) the aI>odc 
of fames- Just then a \cr) beautiful little fairj came out of a 
recess, and looking with great astonishment at the )r>ungtter 
said What could ha\c brought )ou hcre^ Surel) nothing short 
of my fathers death could have opened the wa\ for a stranger 
to enter our home’ Wth this she fell a weeping and began to 
tear her hair and rend her clothes. 

The young man tned to soothe her and md ‘Although 1 
ha\c killed )our father m> little fairv. I have done so in 
self-defence and I promise jou I will not harm a hair on 
)our head, but on one condition, \*iz that \ou tell me where 1 
can find the tree with the river trunk golden branches emeraM 
leases, and pearls for fruit, for I ha>c come in search of U and 
am determined to base it 
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“Oh' that I can easily do, young man,” she said, “for J 
myself, who am called the silver together with my sisters, 
the gold fan, the emerald pan, and the pearl pan, form the tree 
you are speaking of, and if you only manage to bring us all four 
together, you will soon see the tree before you ” 

“Tell me then, where to find your sisters,” said the Prince 
eagerly, “and I shall lose no time in bringing them to you.” 

“ Well then, take this silver ring and go straight on till you 
find my sister, the gold pan, and give it to her ” The youth did 
as he was bid, and soon catching sight of the gold pan, handed 
her the silver ring and asked her to accompany him to her 
sister 

The gold pan, knew why the youth wanted her, so she said, 
“ Before I go with you, you must find out two more of my sisters, 
so here take this gold ring and go further on till you find my 
sister, the emerald pan." He did so, and the emerald pan in her 
turn gave him an emerald ring and sent him on to her sister, 
the pearl pan, and that lady, at once recognizing the token, 
received the youth with great kindness, and gave him a swora, 
which, she told him, when held in a particular position, 
vas endowed with the power of bringing the four sisters 
together and changing them into the wonderful tree with 
the silver trunk, golden branches, emerald leaves, and pearl 
fruits, while, as soon as its position was reversed, the tree separated 
into the four little fairies again 

In order to satisfy himself that the fairy’s words were true, 
our hero tried the experiment there and then, when lo' there 
stood before him just such a tree as his grandfather had expressed 
his wish to obtain, and his young heart leapt with joy at the 
thought of how the old Raja would love him and load him with 
favours for having been instrumental in realizing his dream. 
He, therefore, instantly converted the tree into the four fairies 
once again, and started off with them for his native country 

After a few months’ journey, the young Prince one day found 
himself in a large city, where he fell in with his two cousins 
They were holding high revel there with a number of companions 
like themselves, and were very much surpnsed to see him The 
poor youth, in his innocence, recounted to them his adventures 
in the forest, and showed them the four fames, and the magic 
sword with which they could be converted into the tree which 
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was the object of their grandfather s desire This awoke a 
feeling of jealousy in the hearts of those ill natured young men, 
and the) n:l! to devising some plan bv which to put an end to 
our hero 8 bfc and take possession of his magic sword and his 
fames They however, thought fit to disguise their feelings for 
a time, and oflered to accompany him to their native country 
After a few days journey, the three cousins halted for the 
night on a cool spot near a well, and after taking their meals 
went to sleep About midnight one of the two brothers aroused 
our hero from his slumber and pretending to be ill, entreated 
him to fetch a draught of cool water from the well to quench his 
thirst. The unsuspecting lad seeing nothing extraordinary m 
this request, ran at once to the well, leaving his magic sword 
under his pillow where he had placed it for the night The two 
wicked brothers thereupon foUowcd him stealthily, and just as he 
was bending over the well to draw water they seized him by the 
legs and threw him m, head foremost. This done, they went 
back to the place where they had pitched their camp, took 
possession of the magic sword, and telling the fames that thar 
cousin had gone away in advance to apprise thar grandfather of 
thar coming and to prepare him for giving them fit reception, 
made arrangements for resuming the joumc) The little spntes, 
however, at once suspected foul play but seeing that they were 
in the power of those unscrupulous >oung men, said notlung at 
the time, and quietly went away with them But as they marched 
along they took the precaution of throwing large tufts of their 
lustrous hair here and there on the road so twt should thar 
young captor be soil olive, he might find no difficulty in 
following them 

The two brothers journeyed home direct and in due course 
amved there They were recaved with great joy and delight by 
thar indulgent grand parent who was in a fever of impatience 
to behold the wonderful tree The two wicked young men soon 
found however that though they had becom^ possessed of the 
magic sword, they did not know hovt* to use it so as to convert 
the fttinei into the magnificent tree 

Thev therefore turned the sword about in several ways 
passed it backwards and forwards over the heads of the fames 
and tried diverse methods of hanging about the transformation, 
but in vain, till at last the old Kaja was very much enraged with 
them and rebuked them scvcrrfv for thus ininosinr unon his 
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In the meantime our hero, ^^ho had been taken out of the 
\\ell b\ a pas<;mg stranger, had sjieedily found his way home 
guided by the tufts of the fairies’ hair So one day, just as the 
Kaja, being fairly tired of the lies \Mth which his younger 
daughter's sons were putting him ofV fiom day to day, was about 
to question the fairies themselves as to the truth of their story, 
the voung Prince rushed into the garden where the court was 
assembled, and stood before his aged grandfather. As soon as 
the fames spied him, they all cried out with joy Here’s the 
brave young hero, who killed our father, Lai, and brought us 
awa\ from fairyland, and he alone know's the secret of converting 
us into the tree with the silver tnink These others are mur- 
derers and robbers, for they robbed their cousin and tried to 
kill him " 

At these words of the fairies the Raja ordered those two 
grandsons of his to deliver up the magic sword into the hands 
of their cousin, which they did with ciestfallen and downcast 
looks Our hero immediately waived it about in the proper way, 
w'hen behold' there stood the magnificent tree in place of the 
beautiful little maidens. 

The old Raja w'as overjoyed at his dream being at last realized, 
and embracing his eldest daughter’s only son with gieat warmth, 
he there and then proclaimed him his heir, and on hearing from 
him of the treatment lie had received at the hands of his cousins 
ordered them to instant execution 

PRINCE SABAR 

T here was once a great and powerful Sultan who had seven 
daughters He was very fond of them all, more especially of 
the youngest, who, likewise, was the pet of the whole family It 
was natural, therefore, that she should be regarded with jealousy 
by her elder sisters 

One day the Sultan, being m a humorous mood, summoned 
them all before him and put to them the following rather queer 
question — 

“ Do you attribute the prosperity and happiness which you 
now enjoy to the influence of your own qismat or mine'* Tell 
me the exact truth, without fear or prevancation, for I want to 
see what each of you have to say on the subject ” 
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WithoQt a moment s delay six of the ^Is cned out at once, 
‘ Of course father there is not the least doubt that it is to your 
good star that we are all indebted for all the happiness we enjoy 
What was the surpnse, however of the Sultan when he found 
that bis youngest and best loved daughter observed complete 
silence, while her sisters were spcolang, and looked embarrassed 
and ill at ease, as if she had something on her bps that she dared 
not utter 

“What IS It? he cned out, rather put out at this strange 
behaviour of the )our^ lady “What is it that prevents your 
speaking out my child, like )our sisters? Surely you don t 
mean to disagree with them ? 

I am very sorry to differ from them my father, she repbed 
hesitatingly but I mean to answer your question in quite a 
different way My opinion is that your destiny cannot in any 
wise guide ours; we have each our separate (jismat which influ- 
ences us either for good or for evil I am sure it cannot be other- 
wise Were it not for m> own good star I could never ha^e been 
your daughter and a pnneess 

“Oh indeed! cned the Sultan indignantly, “so jou owe all 
your happiness to \our own good star’ Is this the return 
)ou make for all the love 1 have bestowed upon )ou? You 
ungrateful creature’ Wc shall sec how your oismat favours you in 
the future Hof guards, saxe this undutiful girl, dnve her away 
from m) palace and never let me see her face again’ 

The guards thereupon surrounded the poor girl and she 
quictb walked with them out of the prcancts of the tov.Ti when 
they left her 

Some time after this the Sultan bethought himself of going on a 
visit to a distant countr) So he got read) a beautiful ship and 
on the auspicious di) fixed upon b> the astrologers for him to 
set out on the vojacc he took leave of all his friends and 
relations, as well as of nis subjects, previous to embarking While 
taking a last affectionate farewell of his six daughters nc asked 
each of them to name fomc particular object on which she had 
set her heart, and he ^vould be happj to buv it for her Tlic 
girls each named the object that most suited her fancj and the 
Sultan at once v^ent on hoard accompanied bj his courtiers and 
a host of followers vnth bands of music pla)ing 

At the appointed hour the manners unfurled the sails and 
raised the anchor, but what was their surprise to find that the 
ship in spite of I most favourable wind, stood tock-stilL like an 
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obstinate horse They spent a good deal of time in endeavouring 
to find out what it was that impeded her progress, for they knew 
that everything both in and out of the vessel was to a pm as it 
ought to be At last the Sultan sent for the most clever 
astrologers from the city and they, after a great deal of deliber- 
ation, declared that the ship did not move only because the 
Sultan had neglected one of his nearest blood relations, and had 
not asked her instructions as to what gift he was to bring her from 
the country he was going to The Sultan was at once put in mind 
of his youngest daughter, and though rather crestfallen he 
expressed great indignation at the idea of obstacles being thrown 
m his way on account of such a worthless creature He, however, 
at once despatched messengers to find out the poor victim of his 
displeasure, and learn from her what she would have her father 
buy for her m the strange land for which he was bound 

One of the messengers after a great deal of fruitless search found 
her -at last m a jungle, under the far-spreading branches of a 
large tree, where she lived like an ascetic devoted to the service 
of Allah She was at prayer when the man approached her and 
was so deeply absorbed m it that she hardly noticed him So he 
called out to her, and m a rude half-hearted sort of way 
delivered his message to her demanding an immediate reply 

The princess being m the midst of her prayer vouchsafed to 
him no reply, but simply said, “sabar” ^ The messenger however 
was disposed to take this mandate as a reply from her and at 
once left her, and hurrying to his master, told him that the 
princess had asked for a thing called “Sabar” 

“Sabar,” said the Sultan, “what can the stupid creature mean 
by It' It IS just like her impudence to send me such a reply, but 
she shall have her deserts ” 

As he was speaking these words the vessel commenced to move 
and being a good sailer she went at a remarkably rapid rate and 
soon reached her destination 

As soon as the ship dropped anchor there the Sultan landed 
with all his followers He remained m the city for several days, 
and enjoyed himself immensely When it was time for him to 
leave, he began to prepare for his return journey He had 
spared neither pains nor gold in procuring the choice things that 
his six favourite daughters had wished for and had them safely 
stored in the ship As for his youngest daughter’s request he 
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met With the same reply wherever he inquired for it, namely, 
that there was no such thin^ as sabar anywhere on earth The 
Sultan, therefore, persuaded himself that there was no use in wasting 
more time in search of rt, once nobody knew anything about it 
and accordingly went on board without it 

In due time the anchor was raised and the sails unfurled, but lo! 
the vessel again stood firm as a rocld The Sultan at once knew 
what this was owing to, and in great rage directed his servants 
once more to go on shore and inquire of every passer by in the 
streets whether he or she knew of any one who had the mysterious 
thing called sabar for sale and who would part with it for a large 
sum of money The servants wandered all over the city the whole 
day m search of that rare commodity, but every one whom they 
questioned about it laughed at them for their pains. They were 
tired of the business and were just going to give it up at least 
for the day when a poor old woman happened to pass by, and 
on their putting her the same question that they had put to 
thousands before that day she repbed — 

“ Sabar* Oh y es, I know of a thing that is called bjr that name. 
It 18 a stone, lying half buried in my y ard It has lam there ever 
since I was bom and has been known as the * Sabar Stone 
What price would y ou pay for 

The servants were very glad to hear this, and said, “Come, 
good woman, let us have it and we shall give you a handful of 
gold for It. 

The woman was in high glee at being offered so much as a 
handful of gold for a worthless stone, for it was much bejond 
her wildest expectations. So she took them to her cottage in all 
haste and readily parted with the big rough stone, in exchange 
for the gold they gave for it The men humed to the shore 
nith the stone and as soon as they placed it on board the ship 
she began to sail away at a rapid rale and in a few days the 
Sultan reached home m safety 

A day or two after his amval he sent the stone to where his 
daughter lived v-ith the same messenger whom he had despatch 
cd to her before W hen she saw her fathers sen'ant approach 
her vith a hea\'\ burden on h» head, she was rejoiced to think 
that his heart had softened towards her and that as a proof of it 
he had sent her a nch present Hut what was her gnef v-hen, 
upon the man coming near she saw nothing hut aTiuge black 
stone upon his head. He laid his burden down at her and 
said rather gruffly ‘ Here 5 the thing the Sabar you asked for' 
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Surely your star seems to be a very bright one, my lady, for while 
the Sultan brought your sisters the choicest diamonds and rubies 
he could find, to your share has fallen only a rough black stone 
Keep It safe, however, my lady, for it \yill serve you at least for 
washing your clothes on ” So saying he walked away. 

At these taunting words the poor girl was wounded to the 
heart and burst out crying and was very unhappy for the rest of 
the day. The next morning she put all her strength together 
and rolled the stone into a corner, with the intention of putting 
it to the very use her father’s servant had advised her 

Day after day the poor girl went on scrubbing and rubbing 
her rags on the stone, and thinking of her once great position as 
a pnncess, and the respect and admiration she commanded at her 
father’s court, till the tears would start to her eyes at the thought 
of her altered state 

After using it for a few days she noticed that the stone was 
gradually weanng away and getting thinner and thinner every 
day She attributed this to its softness, and thought no more of 
It, till one day its surface suddenly broke under the pressure of 
her hand, and to her great surpnse she saw a beautiful fan lying 
neatly folded in a recess inside the stone She pulled it out at 
once, and having been a stranger to such luxury for a long time 
she began fanning herself with it, when lo ' and behold ’ as if in 
response to the waving of the fan a very handsome, tall, and 
spnghtly young pnnce appeared before her and stood as if 
awaiting her commands ' She was so much confused at this sight 
that she dropped the fan and was running away to hide herself, 
when the pnnce caught her in his arms, and tned to calm her 
fears by telling her that the fan possessed the power of summon- 
ing himself, who was called Pnnce Sabar, from wherever he 
might be, if it were only waved in the usual way that fans are used 
If, however, he said, it were waved the other way it could make 
him return to his father’s terntory at once The pnncess was 
very much surpnsed at this, and picking up the fan, playfully 
gave it a shake or two, when all at once the pnnce vanished from 
her sight ' She was much distressed at this, but soon waved the 
fan the nght way and succeeded in getting him back to her 

In a short time she grew so fond of him that she thenceforth 
scrupulously avoided waving the fan anymore and kept him 
constantly near her In time the pnnce had a large palace built 
for her near her cottage and she went and lived there with him in 
great pomp, and was very happy Whenever Pnnce Sabar wished 
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to see hw parents he would persuade her to wave the fan in the 
retired way, and he was immediately transported to their palace 
With the exception of these visits Pnnee Sabar never left the 
princess alone* 

Now It happened that the Sultan and his six daughters got 
wind of this happy change in the fortunes of their despised 
relative, whereupon the aisten were mightily jealous of her, 
while the Sultan was so much chained and mortified that he 
would not even have her menaoned in his hearing One day the 
SIX girls, without asking the Sultan a permission, paid a visit to 
their youngest sister She welcomed them m all the joy of a 
loving heart, and pre sse d them to remain, but they soon went 
away, promising to return some other day 

After they were gone Pnnee Sabar who had learnt from the 
pnnccss herself all the particulars of the lU-trcatraent she had 
received at the hands of ner father expressed his doubts as to the 
advisability of admitting them into her new home, for he feared 
that m their jealousy at her good fortune they would not scruple 
to adopt some means of putting an end to her happiness But 
the artless and unsuspecting pnnens thought differently, and 
looked forward with rapture to those days on which she expected 
visits from them 

One day the pnnee expressed a desire to pay an evening s 
visit to his parents and the Pnnccss waved her (za and allowed 
him to go Some amc after he was gone she felt so lonely and 
sad that she was wishing to summon him back again, when to her 
joy her sister* came on a visit to her and remained with her till 
late in the night 

She was very happ) in their compan>, and laughed and 
conv ersed with them with a light heart Her aistcra, hov. ever 
were a httle reserved and embarrassed and did not freely respond 
to her gaiety not onl) because thej felt vet) jealous of her, but 
because the) had that evening planned the destruction of the 
^ood Pnnee Sabar So while some of them held their unsuspect- 
ing siller m conversation the others quictJ) glided into the room 
where Pnnee Sabar* bed was and pulling out the bed-sheet 
spread upon the mattress with their own hands a quantit) of 

C nded glass mixed with a poison of the worst kind which the) 
brought with them for the purpose Then hasol) spreading 
the sheet a^m the) cot out of the room and joined tficir sisters 
\\ hen night had Tar adv'anccd the six wicked pnneesses left 
their sisters palace on their return home 
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Hardl\ \\crc they gone when the princess waved her fan and 
got her beloved Prince Sabar once more near her. As it was late 
at night when he came he felt tired and sleepy, and went at once 
ro bed, w hilc the princess jiroceeded to say her jirayers before 
doing the same. All at once, how'ever. Prince Sabar cried out, 
“Help' O help me! I am pierced on all sides with something 
and don’t know what to do! I am sure it is the w'ork of those 
wicked sisters of yours. I told you not to countenance their 
visits; but you would have your will Now you will soon be 
able to enjoy their company to your heart’s content, for 1 am 
well-nigh dead ' Do' for Heaven’s sake W'ave your fan, and let 
me go back to ni) parents.’’ 

1 he bewildered pnneess ran up to him and found him covered 
all over with powdered glass which had entered his flesh and had 
caused it to bleed on all sides. She had him at once removed to 
another bed and was proceeding to extract the pieces of glass 
from his flesh when the prince cned out that he was not going 
to remain with her any longer, and forced her much against her 
will to wave the fan, and thus had himself transported to his 
native country. 

After his departure the pnneess was in the greatest distress. 
She wept and tore her hair and waved her fan again and again to 
make him come back to her, but to her great sorrow he did not 
come She cursed herself for having confided in her sisters, and 
w ept very much at the thought that it was perhaps because her 
lord was dead that he did not return to her 

After passing a sleepless night she rose betimes and dressed 
herself in the guise of an itinerant vendor of drugs, such as go 
through the jungles collecting roots and herbs, and administer to 
the cure of human ailments Thus disguised she soon left the 
palace to go in search of her lost lover’s abode. 

For days she wandered from jungle to jungle without finding the 
least trace of her dear Pnnee Sabar, till at last she felt so fatigued 
and ill that she almost despaired of her own life. One day, as 
she was resting herself on the banks of a large river undei the 
shade of some trees, she observed a pair of song birds sitting 
upon Its branches, conversing with each other like human beings 
One of them said— 

“How poor Prince Sabar is suffering' How I pity the un- 
fortunate young man ' I wish somebody would come to know of 
the healing properties of my excrement' If one were only to 
apply it all over his body, m the twinkling of an eye 'alFthe 
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poisoned glass would come out of his flesh and a second apphea- 
tion would heal the wounds and make the skin as whole as 
before 

“Oh* this IS all very well but supposing some one were to 
collect a quantity of your excrement how is he to go with it to 
the other side of this large nver where the prmce s palace is 
situated? asked the other bird. 

“Easy enough said the first ‘he has only to remove some 
of the bark of this very tree that we are perching upon, and 
make it into a pair of enchanted sandals for his i«t, and by 
weanng them he would be able to walk safely over the nver I 
wish there were some human being about here to listen to what 
I am saying 

Having uttered these words the birds flew away The poor 
disheartened pnneess was so ovciyoyed to hear what the bird had 
said that she regained her lost strength, and starting rapidly up 
from the ground on which she had been lying she tore out a 
long imp of the bark of the tree with a knife and soon fashioned 
a pair of sandals out of iL She then made them fast to her feet 
with the aid of some fibres, and then collected as much of the 
excrement as she could carry in her vabse Then swinging it 
over her shoulders she hasdly prepared to cross the nver, though 
her heart mi^ve her and she could hardly believe that a pair of 
sandals such as she n*ore could ha\^ the power of enabling her to 
wide through such a large rushing stream os the one before her 
She therefore first put one foot and then the other into the 
water, and was hesitating whether to proceed further or withdraw 
when suddenly she found herself chdmg smoothly and at her 
case o\er the surface of the ivatcr In a \cry short time she was 
on the other side of the n\cr, and found that she had amved in 
quite a strange land. 

Bang drosed and equipped like an mnerant ph^siaan* she 
soon gathered a large crowd around her from whom she 
speedily obtained information about Prince Sabar s condition 
She was told that his life had been despaired of and that though 
there were a number of the most skilful phy staam attending him 
thar united efforts had up to that time failed to give him any relief 

Upon this the pnnccss quickly turned her steps towurds the 
royal palace and arrmng there boldly proclaimed that she 
possessed the means of cunng the prince and desired to be 
taken to him 
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A<: the pnncc’s l.uhcj had js«;ued a proclamation calling upon 
plnMcnn‘> from far and \Mdc to come and tr> their skill 
upon Ins helo\cd son, the disguised princess was at once led into 
the presence of her long-lost iovei. She was much grieved to 
ste Ins wan looks ami emaciated condition, and tears stole down 
her cheeks, hut she dished them od* and putting on a hravc 
trom, ordered a soft, white sheet to he brought to her, and 
laeing it on the floor, sjwead a quantitv of the bird’s excrement 
tlnckh o\eT it. She then carefully wrajiped it ail round the 
prince’s person and placing Ins head upon a pillow' stroked it 
gentle with her own soft hands till he fell into a sweet slumber 
His parents were surprised and delighted at this, for though the 
poor prince had long been unconscious of everything around him, 
he had known no s|eej> for da\s 

After a few hours’ deep slumhor during which the princess sat 
h\ his bedside watching him, the }oung man opened Ins eyes 
The look of acute su dering that had been for months seen on 
his visage was now gone and he appeared calm and refreshed. 

The princess rhen removed the sheet from Ins body, and what 
was the surpnse of every one present to see it covered with any 
amount of glass and foul matter' The skin still had a scratched 
and wounded look, so the princess applied the excrement once 
more to It and in a few hours the prince was so w'ell as to be 
able to rise and walk about 

The joy of his parents knew no hounds at this miraculous 
restoration of their son to health, to say nothing of the great 
gratification of the princess who had, how'ever, to dissemble and 
wear a most disinterested look 

Prince Sabar’s father, the old king, wdio took her only for a 
wandering offered to bestow on her any amount of gold she 
wished for, but she stoutly refused to take anything at all The 
prince and his parents were grieved at this refusal, and the latter 
in their anxiety to reward their son’s deliverer by any means m 
their power, tried to force the richest gifts they could think of 
on her, but the princess was firm, and told them that she was 
resolved to accept of nothing in consideration of her services, 
except the nng the pnnee had on his finger, the dagger he wore 
by his side, and the silk handkerchief he had in his hand The 
prince at once divested himself of the three things she had asked 
for, and made them over to her She put them in her valise and, 
saying that she was content with what she had got, at once left 

the palace 
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By the help of her miraculous sandals she once more forded 
the nvcr and after a long journey by land, amved at her own 
palace 

Casting off her disguise, she decked herself in a beautiful and 
becoming costume, and taking the magic fan in her hand 
summoned the pnnee before her 

This time he soon obeyed the potent mandate, and came to 
her He, however, stood before her with his head turned away, 
and said angnly — 

‘ Why should you want my company now? Surely your dear 
sisters company ought to be enough For you' 

But the pnneess pretended not to understand him, and said — 
“ Tell me, my dear lord, all that happened to you after you 
forced me that day to send )ou away? 1 have been so unhappy 
since then, and none of my wicked listers have vintcd me in 
your absence, for I have resolved to have nothing to do with them, 
after the most cruel way m which they served you that daj, and 
I promise you therefore never to see them again 

This paafied the pnnee and he related to her all the itory of 
hiJ illness, how he had suffered the mo« intense agony for months 
together, and how a poor wandcnnjg vaui had succeeded m 
curing him after the most skilful phynciani had failed. * I would 
give almost tn>'thing, he cn^ rather warml), “to sec that 
noble deliverer of mine once more, and thank him for what 
he has done for me, so complete)) has he won my heart by 
ha engaging manners. He seemed to have come on purpose 
to cure me, but still he would accept of nothing but my nng, m) 
dagger and my handkerchief 

The pnnecss immediately produced the nng, and the dagger, 
and the lundkcrchief and showing them to the pnnee, said, Arc 
these the three things you gave the vaU who cured you, m) 
love’ 

The pnnee at once recoOTizcd them and put her question 
upon question as to how she had come b) them, and whether it 
was she who had sent the vauJ to him The pnneess thereupon 
related to him all her adventures from the time she had first 
started in search of him and ended b) showing him the sandals 
bj the help of which she had crossed the nvcr 

The delight of the pnnee knew no bounds when he learnt 
that It was to his own sweet nnnccss that he was indebted for 
bn hfc He pressed her to his heart and thanked her for all that 
she had undergone for his sake 
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A few days after this he took her to his native country and 
introduced her to his parents as the wandering vatd that had 
restored to them their only son They were so happy to find 
that the so-called vaid was none other than a pnncess, who loved 
their son dearly, that they forthwith made preparations to have 
her marned to the pnnce with befitting pomp 

Many days before the day fixed for the wedding the old 
king sent letters to all the neighbounng sovereigns and 
chiefs inviting them to his court to take part in the rejoicings. 
Amongst those who accepted the invitations was the father of the 
young pnncess, whom the king had specially invited at Prince 
Sabar’s request 

On the day following the wedding, Pnnce Sabar’s father held 
a grand darbar, at which he introduced all his royal guests to the 
married couple When the turn of the pnncess’s father came to 
be introduced to them, he was very much surprised on recogniz- 
ing in the bride his own daughter, whom he had discarded long 
ago for what he considered her undutiful conduct towards him 
The princess fell at his feet and entreated him to forgive her, 
now that she had proved to him beyond doubt that it was her 
own qismat that had brought about this happy change in her 
condition m spite of all the ill-usage she had received at his hands 
The Sultan was so struck with the force of her reasoning 
that he raised her up, and embracing her before the assembled 
court loudly expressed to her, his regret at his inhuman conduct 
towards her, admitting at the same time that he was now convinced 
It IS to one’s own qismat that one is indebted for everything good 
or bad in this world 

THE ARTIST’S STRATAGEM, OR THE PRINCESS 
WHO WAS RESOLVED NEVER TO MARRY 

O nce upon a time there lived a great Raja, who had an only 
daughter She was very beautiful and highly accomplished, 
and numbered amongst her other favounte pursuits that of hunt- 
ing She frequently went long distances on hunting excursions 
with a number of attendants, and penetrated the deepest recesses 
"of the forest in search of sport 

One day, as she was galloping after a fine buck, she all of a 
sudden found herself in a dense forest, and saw that she had 
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ndden considerably ahead of her followers So she wuitcd for a 
time and then climbed up a tree to try if she could see some signs 
of them m the far distance or find some way out of the forest; 
but on gaimng the topmost branch she was appalled to sec 
a great fire in the distance, — evidently a part of the forest in 
flames 

The poor pnneess was, as it were, nailed to the spot at this awe- 
inspinng sight, and stood there watching for hours the fork- 
tongued monster wrapping tree s and shrubs, as well as the haunts 
and homes of numberless birds and beasts m his fiery embrace 
and destroying everything that came in its \ny She could sec 
whole herds of deer and cattle running about in a mad frenzy at 
their inability to find their way out of what seemed to them to be 
certain death, and birds of strange and varied plumage, suffo- 
cated by the thick smoke and unable to fly in the heavy 
atmosphere, charged with fl 3 nng embers from the great fires 
around, uttenng piercing screams of anguish before yielding to 
their inevitable doom 

In the midst of all this Kcnc of woe the good pnneess was 
deeply moved to see a pair of wild geese straining every nerve to 
save their young ones from the clutches of the fire Their diffi 
culty was enhanced by the facta that the poor little creatures had 
ss )et no wings, and were therefore total!) unable to take care of 
themselves and that it was beyond the old bud’s strength to carry 
them in their beaks, as they tned hard to do away from the 
closely pressing flames. So the) flew about distracted!) here and 
there not knowing what to do, till the fire came too near to leave 
them any hopes of saving cither themselves or their )oung ones. 
Just, however, as the flames were about to catch the nest, the old 
male bird, not wishing to sacnfice his own life, since he was un 
able to save those oT his family, made a last desperate attempt, 
and with one effort found himself safe out of the reach of danger; 
while at the self-same moment the poor m6ther goose, as if resent- 
ing his selfish conduct, threw herself like a canop) over her un 
fortunate brood, and, with a wild scream of anguish, suffered her 
self to be burnt in the flames that just then closed over her and 
her innocent offiipnng 

The pnneess, who had watched all this with growing interest 
was deeply touched at the nght “Ah, said she to herself, 

* how selfish and false these males are’ 1 am sure the) arc the 
same all the world over whether they be birds beasts or mcnl 
I shall therefore neither have anything to do with them, nor 
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trust them; nay I shall continue single all ray life rather than 
marry one of them ” 

Hardly had the princess formed this rather rash resol^^e 
when she perceived her attendants coming towards her They 
had come there to look for her, and when she got down* and 
joined them they weie highly delighted, for they had given her 
up for lost. 

But from this day forth our heroine wore a grave look, shunned 
the society of all her male friends, and declared to her parents 
her firm determination never to enter the bonds of matnmony. 
This caused the old people great gnef, and they implored her to 
tell them what had made her form so unwise a resolve. But 
the pnncess remained silent and would give them no explana- 
tion, so at last everybody came to believe that the king’s 
daughter was not for marriage, and the number of suitors for her 
hand consequently fell off. 

One day it happened that a great and renowned artist paid a 
visit to the great Raja’s court, and by His Majesty’s command 
executed some very rare paintings for the royal palace, and when 
the time came for his departure he begged of the beautiful 
Pnncess to give him a few sittings, to which she agreed ' after 
great hesitation, and allowed him to draw upon canvas a faithful 
likeness of her fairy face and figure In a few days the picture 
was finished, but the artist, instead of handing it over to the 
pnncess, quietly went out of the city with it 

Now, the artist knew of an old Raja, who was a great con- 
noisseur of paintings, so he went straight up to him with the 
Pnncess’s portrait, and sold it to him for a large sum of money. 
The picture was duly hung up in the great hall of audience, 
where it soon became the cynosure of all eyes and the topic of 
universal admiration, and all who looked upon it were struck with 
the enchanting beauty of the fair subject, and wondered very 
much who the onginal could be 

A few days after this it happened that the king’s only son and 
the heir to his throne, who was away hunting when the picture 
was purchased, returned to the capital, and as soon as he saw the 
picture fell head over heels in love with the lovely image on the 
canvas, without even- taking the trouble of inqumng who the 
onginal was He gave up all enjoyment, shunned all pleasure, 
and moped away in silence in a corner of the palace, to the great 
gnef of his aged father, who, when he learned the cause of his 
son’s sorrow, felt very anxious about his health, and sent 
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messengers in search of the artist, with a view to finding out 
who was the subject of his picture But all search proved fruit- 
less, for the artist had long left the country and gone away, no- 
body knew where 

This vexed the young pnnee still more, and told so very 
badljr upon his h^th and his temper that he grew highly 
capnaous and headstrong, and regarded everyone with the 
greatest disfavour One day the pnmc minister, an old and 
trusted servant of the State, happened to arouse him b^ nustake 
from a reverie into which he had fallen and he lost his temper 
to such an extent as to sentence the poor old man to death there 
and then Now m the old Raja s palace the young prince s word 
being law, the old man saw nothing for it but to submit to his 
doom As he was, however bcin^ led away to execution the old 
Raja heard of it, and summomng his son into his presence, 
prevailed upon him to grant the old man a remission of his 
sentence for a few days so that dunngthat period he might make 
over charge of his public and private dudes to other hands To 
this the pnnee after some difficulty, consented, and the old 
pnme minister was allowed to go home to his family for the time 
He was resolved not to distress his family by telling them of 
the doom that awaited him, but thc^ soon suspected from his 
rale and careworn look that something was wrong with him 
Thej dared not question him however, for some time dll his 
youngest daughter, who was a gcat favountc at last put together 
all her courage and, by her winning and persuasive ways, 
succeeded in Icarmng from him the cause of his sorrow 

Now this young lad) was very clever and full of resource, so 
she soon found a wi) of getting her father out of the difficult) 
She went in person to the young pnnee, and having succeeded 
m getting an audience begged ver) hard of him to spare her 
old fathers life till such time as she herself could go abroad and 
make an effort to find out who the onginal of trat wonderful 
painting was, and in what part of the world she lived 

This pleased the pnnee very much for in the scheme which 
the )oung lad) unfolded to him he saw some prospect of 
rcahting what wras to him at the best a dream He therefore 
readil) withdrew his tcmble mandate, and the good old pnmc 
minister was once more welcomed by the Raja, who gladl) 
restored him to his former high position 

Soon after this the pnmc minister « daughter began to prepare 
for her journey At first she set to work and drew o faithful 
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copy of the great artist’s picture, and then, dressing herself m male 
attire, set out on her travels as an artist bound to some distant 
country. She had an arduous task before her no doubt, for she 
hardly knew which way to go and where to inquire about the 
pnncess, but filial affection lent her courage, and she firmly 
resolved either to find out the princess or perish m the attempt 
So she travelled on and on for many months, and showed the 
picture wherever she halted, and to all she met, in the hope that 
It would be identified, but all to no purpose At last, after more 
than a year’s w^eary wandering, she arrived at a very distant and, 
to her, a very strange country, and there, to her great joy, 
everyone who saw the picture pronounced it to be a true and 
i speaking likeness of the daughter of the Raja of the country 
“she,” they said, “who is determined never to marry ” 

“Never to marry*” said the fair artist in surprise, “and what 
has made her form such a strange resolve^” 

“Nobody can tell,” was the reply, “even hei parents do not 
know it ” 

T his news somewhat damped the ardour of the pnme 
minister’s daughter, for it was quite an unforeseen exigency and 
she was at a loss to know how her mission could be successful 
with one who was thus determined never to enter the bonds of 
matnmony 

Nevertheless, she took heart, and, hiring a house in close 
proximity to the Raja’s palace, opened her studio there Each 
day she sat there near a window which commanded a view of the 
palace, and worked away with her paints and brushes, till at last 
‘ the Raja’s attention was drawn towards her So one day the Raja 
summoned her into his presence, and, after closely examining all 
her pictures and other works of art, extolled them highly and 
honoured her with a commission to execute some paintings for 
a palace which he was then building for the special use of his 
favounte and only daughter The fair artist willingly obeyed the 
king’s command, having in the meanwhile seen the pnncess 
several times with her own eyes, and made sure that she was no 
other than the onginal of the picture which had dnven her 
pnnce well-nigh out of his senses Accordingly, when the palace 
was ready, she went there and set to work painting the most 
artistic and lovely designs she could imagine on the walls, under 
the arches, and in every suitable place The Raja and all the 
V nobles and even the ladies of the court paid occasional visits to 
the palace, and they all, with one voice, admired both the 
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workmanship of the artist and hw choice of subjects. Each 
picture seemed to be a study m itself and each had a history of 
Its own which the artist related in a most interesting and winning 
manner This latter fact drew a number of other female 
visitors to the palace, amongst whom were the ladies in immediate 
attendance on the pnneess, and these the artist thought were the 
persons most likely to know and tell her the reason why the 
princess shunned the society of men and why she was determined 
never to enter into wedlock 

So she soon set to work and won them over to her with her 
persuasive arts and delightful wa>s, and succeeded m learning 
from onc(* of them to whom the princess had conHded her secret, 
the true story of her adventure in the forest and her 
consctpjcnt detcnnination 

This was all the artist desired and dircctlj afterwards she 
drew on one of the walls of the drawing-room a picture just the 
reverse of what the pnneess had seen in the forest — a picture 
representing the infidelity of the female and the devotion of the 
mole For the geese she substituted a pair of antelopes, while in 
place of the pnneess she made to stand a very hanctome young 
pnnee, so )oung, so brave, and so handsome, os to win the 
neart of any woman 

When this picture was ready our ardst persuaded all the lady 
friends of the pnneess to request her to come and have a look at 
It, and at last one da), to her great jo), the pnneess honoured 
her with a visit, and going from picture to picture highlj admired 
the artist I skill When, however, she at last came to the picture 
of the antelopes and the pnnee she seemed greatl) surpnsed and 
stood for a while lost m thought. Then, turning to the artist 
she said 

What IS the history of this picture, mj good fnend? 

‘ O' fair pnneess 1 replied the disguo^ daughter of the 
pnmc minister, this picture represents an adventure the pnnee 
of our country had some time ago in a forest— perhaps it might 
not interest jou much, madam, though it concerns us, loyal 
subjects of his father, \cry nearly, os this vet^ episode in our 
pnnee * life has brought a change over hw whole existence, for 
since that time he has shunnea all thoughts of mamage as he 
l>elic\es that the fair sex arc all false and faithless and that it is of 
no use to trust them Th» determination of his son and heir 
causes our good old Kaja great gnef, and has thrown a gloom 
O'er his whole court 
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“How Strange'” cried the princess, interrupting the artist, 
“can males then be faithful and females false ^ I, for one, always 
believed it was the males who were false and faithless every- 
V here on earth , but now I see that there are two sides even to 
this question I have as yet observed but one instance, and have 
since then been labouiing under a false impression, but I shall 
not judge men so harshly hereafter ” 

“O' I am so glad to hear you say so, good princess,” cried 
the artist in delight, “how I wish our good prince too would see 
his mistake as you do yours ” 

“Some one should point it out to him, I think,” said the 
princess, “and perhaps, like me, he too might change his mind. 
As I have benefited by an episode in his life so he might profit 
by one in mine, and therefore you are at full liberty to relate my 
case to him and see what effect it has on him ” 

“Surely I shall, with the greatest pleasure, when I get home,” 
replied the aitist, her little heart fluttenng with joy at this 
unexpected success in her undertaking 

Now, from this day it became known all throughout the 
Raja’s dominions that the fair princess had conquered her aversion 
to matrimony, and was once more open to offers of marriage, and 
there was again a crowd of eager aspirants to her hand But the 
princess studiously discarded all their attentions, and seemed to 
derive no pleasure from their company Her chief delight was 
in looking at the pictures the artist had painted in the new 
palace, and talking to her solely about the young pnnce, m 
whom she felt greatly interested 

The fair artist, thereupon, to secure the interests of her Raja’s 
son, fanned the flame by telling her strange and vividly- coloured 
stories of his manliness, valour and virtues, till at last she inspired 
her with such a love for him that one day, being unable to 
contain herself, the pnncess expressed an earnest desire to see 
him This was the very thing the clever young lady desired, 
and she readily promised to go back to her country and do all in 
her power to bnng her prince to the feet of the fair pnncess by 
telling him her story and thereby creating in him a desire to 
see her 

Great was the joy both of the old pnme minister, her father, 
and the gallant young prince when our fair artist returned home 
after a long absence, and related to them the successful termina- 
' tion of her mission The old man hailed her as the saviour of his 
life, and the young prince loaded her with honours and precious gifts. 

29 * 
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Immediately afterwards the pnnee set oat with a grand 
cavalcade and a magnificent train of followers for the court of 
our fair heroine s father, and, needless to sa) , he was toon 
accepted as a worthy suitor for the fair princess s hand, and in 
the course of a few days their union was celebrated with due 
splendour and repoiangs 

THE TWO BROTHERS 

T here was once a great Raja, who lived verj happily with his 
wife and two 8ons« The two bo)s were very dutiful and 
lovable little creatures, and their parents were extremel) fond of 
them But unfortunately it happened that when they were 
scarcely seven or eight )cara old, the queen, their mother, began 
to show gjTnptoms of a fatal malady The Raja did all m his 
power to restore her to health but in vain So at last he was 
ad\*iscd by his phy'Siciani to remove her to a summer palace 
belonging to him which was situated in a remote part of his 
domimons and enjoyed a congenial and salubnous climate 

Now the windows of the queen s apartment m that palace 
looked into the garden, and each day as she lay m her bra she 
observed a pair of sparrows chirping and twittering amongst the 
lca\es of a tree in which they had their nest, and carrying grains 
of com for their little ones in it It made the poor mvTiIia happj 
to see the wee little things being taken so much care of, for it 
took her thoughts to her own dear little boyi whom she made so 
much of but sorrow filled her heart the next instant when it struck 
her that one da\ she herself might be taken from them and they 
might be left without the loving care and comforting hand of 
their mother 

This went on for some time till one day the queen was deeply 
mo\ ed to see the hen sparrow grow sick and die in a naghbounng 
hush leaving the poor cock lo the wildest mef and the little one* 
wondenng w hy she did not come to them for so long TTic queen 
felt deeply for the little ones, and used to scatter seeds from her 
window to enable the poor sfneken cock -sparrow to pick them up 
for his motherless broixL 

And thus it was for some time till one day another hen-sparrow 
appeared upon the scene and began to build another nest hard 
b) » and then commenced a tr\ing time for the nestlings, for this 
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hen, who seemed to have taken the place of their mother, grew 
so jealous of the love the cock-sparrow lavished upon them, that 
she would not so much as allow him to procure them their food, 
and took every opportunity to peck at them witli her beak and 
to hustle them about. By degrees the cock -sparrow, too, learned to 
regard them wth disfavour, and joined his new mate m illtreating 
them in various w^ys On one occasion the hen-sparrow’s 
jealousy rose to such a pitch that both she and the cock pulled 
out the feathers of the poor motherless birds, and finally thiew 
them out of the nest down on to the ground The queen, who 
had been watching all this with the keenest interest and the 
greatest gnef, burst into tears at the thought that her own boys 
would one day share the same fate as the little birds, should 
death remove her from them, as from the nature of her malady 
she knew it soon must. The king, who happened to be near at 
the time, inquired into the cause of her gnef, whereupon she 
told him the whole history of the feathered family, and added 
that she feared her own dear boys would meet with a similar fate 
after her death The king soothed her to the best of his powei, 
and expressed a hope that she would long be spared to her 
children , but the Rani was inconsolable, and wanted the king to 
give her a solemn promise that if ever he married a second wife 
after her death he would not allow her to illtreat his sons In 
vain the king assured her that he was determined not to marry a 
second wife and give the boys a step-mother, but the queen 
would not believe him, saying that she knew better, and that his 
position m life required that he must have some one to share the 
throne with him She entreated him, therefore, to select a good- 
tempered and kind-hearted woman for his second wife, and to 
keep her sons as independent of her as possible The king 
promised to do all that she desired, and soothed her by kind words 
and soft entreaties to take heart, and hope for a speedy recovery. 

After this the queen’s illness took a turn for the worse, and m 
a short time she closed her eyes for ever with her dear little 
boys weeping on her breast 

The Raja was sorely grieved at this, and sought by every 
means m his power both to comfort his motherless sons and to 
promote their happiness He kept them constantly by his side, 
and spared no pains to make them contented with their lot and 
forget their mother’s loss 

This happy state of things, however, did not last long, for in 
a couple of years’ time the courtiers began to impress upon the 
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king 5 mind the advisibility of a second mamage, so that he was 
at last persuaded to listen to them and many the daughter of a 
noghb^nng Raja, 

As soon as the new queen was installed into the palace she 
began to look with displeasure at the hold the young princes had 
on the king s heart, and her displeasure soon npened into 
jealousy She objected so strongly to the boys being constantly 
in his company that the king nad to ask thdm to avoid ban^ 
seen with him so often The TOys, who were wise beyond theu- 
jears, soon saw the awkward position m which their father was 
placed, and did their best to Iccep themselves as much out of 
thar step-mother t wa) as possible. But still the wicked woman 
went on finding fault with them in one way or other, and kept 
bothering the king with a thousand complamts about them so 
that he became tired of them and it struck him that perhaps he 
himself had been spoiling the boys with over indolence, and 
with this idea he too began to tlltreat the poor little princes. 

One day it happened that the queen was out in the garden by 
herself enjoying the fresh oir and the charming scenery, when 
suddenly a ball studded all over with diamonds and pearls came 
rolling up to her feet. She guessed at once that the ball could 
belong to nobody save her own step-sons, for the) alone could 
afford such costly play things, and was going to pick it up, when 
the eldest of the two boys jumped over the wall into the garden 
and runmng up to where the queen was sitting took up the ball 
and ran awa) with it at full speed. But as soon as he turned his 
back on her the queen gave a loud scream, and began to ^cep 
bitterly, to tear her hair, and to rend her clothes, so that the 
attendants went running up to her to leam the cause of her gnef 
and in rcpij to their cnquincs, she told them that she had been 
grossly insulted by her eldest step-son They soon took her into 
the palace and there she told the king such a black story iMinst 
his eldest son that in his wTath he b^an to rave like a madman 
and swore that he would never look uj>on both the boys faces ai 
long os he lived, and nve orders that they should that ver) 
instant be driven out of :hc palace But the queen would not be 
l^aficd even with this, and threatened to poison herself if the 
king did not that scry moment pass sentence of death upon Ixith 
hi^ sons. The king thereupon mued orders to hii chief execu 
tioner to take the two bo)s away to some dense forest and, after 
imtiing out thnr ejes, to leave them there to he des cured bj 
wild l>tasts and further commanded at the queen s suggestion 
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that their eyes be brought before him as a proof that the cruel 
sentence had been put into execution. 

The executioner, who was an old man, took the poor boys 
into his custody and set out with them towards a dense forest. 
But all the way there the young princes entreated him to have 
pitv on them and not deprive them of their eyes; and they 
pleaded so sweetly for mercy that even the hard heart of the 
executioner melted, and he promised that he would not hurt a 
single hair of their heads. 

At this the boys fell at the old man’s feet and thanked him 
for his kindness with hearts full of gratitude The executioner, 
hovever, ^\as at a loss to think where he could procure two pairs 
of eyes to lay before the queen in place of theirs, for he dared 
not return without them, so the three hit upon a plan by which 
to deceive the ^\lcked queen. 

They took their bows and arrows and killed a couple of wild 
fawns, and plucking out their eyes tied them up, dripping with 
blood, m a handkerchief. The executioner then bade the princes 
be of good cheer and went back towards the palace with the 
bundle containing the eyes in his hand As soon as he was gone 
the two brothers, overcome with grief and fatigue, went to sleep 
under a large tree When they awoke the next morning they 
felt very thirsty and looked about them for water, but there was 
none to be had on the spot So the eldest boy said. — 

“Sit here awhile, my brother, under this tree, while I go to 
some other part of the forest and get you some water to dnnk, 
and, if possible, some wild fruits or roots for food, for as we 
have been fasting so long, you must be feeling very 
hungry.” 

The little boy agreed to this, and sat down under the tree 
He waited there for a very long time, but his brother did not 
turn up, and at last he began to fear that his dear brother had 
been devoured by some wild beast, when all at once he distinctly 
heard voices over his head. He looked up and saw that a chakva 
and a chakvi, who were perched upon one of the branches of the 
tree, were talking to each other like human beings 

“You may pnde yourself as much as you please, Chakvi,” the 
chakva was saying, “upon the medicinal properties of your 
feathers, but you could show nothing to equal certain properties 
I possess ” 

“Oh indeed'” replied the chakvi, “pray what is it that is so 
marvellous about you ^ Would you not tell me ? ” 
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“ Well, said the chakva, “ I would never have spoken of it, 
but I break silence for this once, Chakvi, since you are so eager 
to know of it, but pray don t tell any one about jt 

* No, I shan t, returned the chakvi, and the chakva resumed, 
‘ The man who cats my head will the next da) be crowned king, 
whereas he who eats my liver will have twelve years of weary 
tra\eiiing and wandering about for his pains but will attain 
immense happiness at the end of that penod 

The bird had hardly spoken these words when up went an 
arrow from the bow of the young pnnee lying underneath and 
down fell the poor chakva gasping for breath’ 

‘So much for your boosting* cned the chakvi in distress 
and flew away The young pnnee soon pulled out the poor 
birds feathers and gathenng a few sticks together, lighted a 
brisk fire and roasted the little bird over it, meaning to share it 
with his brother on his return Being hungiy, however, he did 
not wait for his brother to come up but dividing the bird into 
two parts, he put aside the forepart with the head for h« brother 
and ate the rest, liver and all himself for he thought that if 
ever the bird $ words came true he would much rather have his 
eldest brother to be king than himself 

Shortly after the eldest pnnee returned with some water, 
havinc failed to procure an) thing for food So his brother gave 
him the head and shoulders of the bird to cat and told him the 
whole stor) of the chakva and the chakvi, and the two brothers 
laughed and jested o\ er it for some time and then fell fast asleep 
ITie next morning when thej awoke thej felt ver) hungr), 
the joungest especiafl) feeling so weak for want of food as not 
to be able to nsc from the ground on which he was U mg Upon 
this the elder brother said — 

I shall go and make another attempt to find food I have 
plent) of gold in m) pocket, onl) 1 do not know where to bu) 
tood with it So *3)Tng he set out at full speed and went 
straight on till he came within sight of a large cit) He made 
towards It with all haste but found that ns it was \er) carlj m 
the morning the gates of the alj had not been opened So tired 
and hungry he sat upon a stone and waited At sunnsc the 
gates were opened, and he at once walked in through them, hut 
what was his surprise and consternation to find himself surrounded 
h\ armed men who took him rather gruffl) b) the arms and 
'aid ‘Conic alon^ \oung man since it has been jour lot to he 
the first to enter these gates this mominp we must take sou to 
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the queen and see what follows ” And so they gave him a horse 
to ride and escorted him with great haste towards the queen’s 
palace 

Now the reason of this mystenous behaviour on the part of 
the guards was that the king of the country had recently died 
without an heir, and the court astrologers had predicted that the 
heir to the throne would be the first to enter the gates of the city 
the day after the king’s death, and that the sacred court elephant 
would of its own accord throw a garland of flowers round his 
neck The queen had therefore posted the guards at the gates of 
the city that morning with orders to bring to her the first man 
that entered them 

When the guards dismounted at the palace with the handsome 
young pnnce in their charge^ the queen ordered all the nobles of 
the court to assemble in the courtyard She then gave orders for 
the sacred elephant to be brought round and put a garland of 
flowers on its trunk saying, — “Throw this round the neck of him 
who IS destined by Isvara to occupy my husband’s vacant throne'” 
The elephant looked around for some time and then made to- 
wards the place where the young prince was standing and dex- 
terously threw the garland round his neck At this there arose 
a loud shout of joy from the assembled multitude, and the newly 
elected king was taken into the palace and installed on the throne 
by chief guru of the court Next day there were great rejoicings 
throughout the kingdom, and the young pnnce was proclaimed 
king with great pomp The poor lad, however, was not happy 
at this sudden change in his fortunes, for he thought of his 
brother whom he had left half-dead from want of food in the 
forest, and who, he feared, had perhaps died of starvation He 
nevertheless despatched messengers in search of him and waited 
anxiously for their return 

Meanwhile the younger brother after waiting for a few hours for 
his brother, put all his strength together and went in search of 
food and water He wandered about for some time till chance 
led his footsteps towards a small stream, and there he refreshed 
himself with its delicious fresh water and the wild fruit that he 
found growing on its banks This partially restored his strength, 
and he walked on till he came upon an old potter digging for clay 
near a clay-pit 

“Shall I help you in digging clay, sir?” said the lad to the 
potter “I am in search of some employment and would do any- 
thing for you if you would only give me some bread to eat ” 

so 
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The potter had pity on him and said “Yes, if you are 
really willing to work you may dig city for rae while I work 
at the wheel, and in the evemng I shall give you a good dinner 
m return 

So the pnnee at once set about his task and worked away with 
such a will that before evening the potter took a liking to him, 
and taking him home treated him to a heart) dinner 

B) degr ees the young pnnee learned the art of making pots, 
and ne so improved upon the old potter s method that in a short 
ame he was able to turn out the finest and most artistically 
designed pots ever seen, oil at last the old potter became famous 
for the b«utiful workmanship of his wares and grew quite nch m 
a short time 

Now the potter hod no children so he and his wife adopted 
the good pnnee as their son and treated him with the greatest 
kindness and affection 

After remaining with them for some time, the young pnnee 
one day asked the potter s and his wife s permission to go on a 
joumc), sa\nng that though they lo\ed him as their own son and 
made him want for nothing, he felt very anxious about hts 
brother and was therefore oetcnnined to find out what had be- 
come of him since they parted. 

The old people felt gneved at the idea of parting with him, 
but seeing that he was determined gave him their permission 
with the greatest reluctance, and once more the young pnnee set 
off in search of his brother 

For scleral years he wandered about from one country to 
another without finding am trace of his lost brother till at last 
one ciening he sat down near) and dejected on the door step of 
a poor old woman s cottage and heme icry hungry looked vntt 
fully at some wheaten bread she was taking 1 he poor woman 
when she sail the weary traiellcr, tewk pity on him and innted 
him to enter the cottage and partake of some bread 

The youth went in, but was surprised to sec the woman w-eep- 
ing and sighing bitterly as she made her bread 

‘What ails \ou, good mother? entd he in a kind soice 
Tell me the cause of your gnef and 1 shall do nu best to 
help you 

Upon this the old woman said— A fierce ogre has long m 
fested this part of the country, and of late he had b«n spreading his 
ravages far and wide and our king being unable to co|>e with him 
ssas obliged to enter into an agreement to supply him with a cart 
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load of sweet wheaten cakes, a couple of goats, and a young man 
every day, in consideration of which the ogre leaves the rest of 
the inhabitants unmolested Now the king finds the cakes and 
the goats himself, but calls upon the inhabitants to supply the 
young men, and so each family has to give one every day ' To- 
night It IS my turn, and I must send my dear son to be de- 
voured by this monster ” So saying the old creature burst into a 
flood of tears 

“Don’t weep, my good woman,” said the prince kmdly, 
“but listen to what I say, let me go to the ogre to-night in 
place of your son, and by the help of Isvara I shall kill the 
monster ” 

But the old woman’s son, who was also a brave fellow, would 
not hear of a stranger sacnficing himself, as he thought, to save 
his life, so an altercation took place between them, which lasted 
till midnight, when the king’s guards came up to the door and 
demanded her son of the old woman 

The young pnnce, however, shut him up in a room, and open- 
ing the door rushed out and joined the guards They soon mount- 
ed him upon one of the carts they had brought with them full of 
provisions, and binding him hand and foot drove away 

When they arnved at the spot where they usually left the 
ogre’s meal they stopped, and unyoking the oxen went away with 
them, leaving the young man there with the goats and the cakes 
m the carts 

They had hardly gone a few yards when the clever youth 
managed to extncate one of his arms from the cords with which 
they were tied, and pulling out a sharp knife from his pocket cut 
all the cords and set himself free He then got out of the cart 
and hid himself under it Presently the ogre came foaming at the 
mouth and smacking his lips in anticipation of his favounte meal, 
when the brave prince dexterously hurled a number of cakes at his 
feet and as he stooped to eat them he crept unperceived under 
his body and plunged his sharp bnght knife right into his 
heart' The monster fell back with a groan, and the pnnce, stepp- 
ing aside, plunged his knife again and again into his body before 
he had time to recover from his consternation, and after a 
sharp encounter succeeded in putting him to death He then 
opened the ogre’s large mouth, and cutting off his tongue and 
severing his tail from his body he tied them up in a bundle, 
made full speed towards the old woman’s house, and feeling very 
tired, soon fell fast asleep in her verandah 


30 * 
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The next morning when the cartmen went back with their 
bullocks to fetch the carts as was thar wont, they were surprised 
to sec the goats unhurt, the man missing, and the ogre lying dead 
at some disQuice 

Now the king of the country had issued a proclamation some 
tune previously to the effect that he would give half his kingdom 
and his daughter in marriage to any one who would kill the ogre, 
so the cartmen thought that, as chance had thrown this oppor- 
tumty of ennching themselves in their way they should make 
the most of it, ana determined, therefore, to go and tell the king 
that they had killed the ogre and claim the promised reward 

So they put a hundred pairs of bullocks together and dragged 
he huge monster towards the king s palace, and loudly pro 
claimea before the assembled court that they had killed him by 
the sheer force of arms. 

The king, however, disbelieved their stor> and asked them to 
produce the weapons with which thc) had fought the ogre and 
depnved him of nis life 

Thc poor swains were nonplussed at this, and for a time the) 
could »a) nothing At last one of them mustered up courage 
to say “ I wound^ him with my kmfc Maharaj, while my fnend 
here thrashed him with his club and between us two we managed 
to despatch him 

‘And will you show me the wonderful knife with which you 
killed such a monster? said thc king 

Thc cartraan thereupon drew out of his girdle a rusty old 
blade and showed it to the king amidst thc great memment of 
the courtiers, while our young hero who had been in court all 
thc while watching the jrrocecdings, could not help bursting out 
into a loud laugh 

At this the king ordered him to be brought before him and 
asked him what it w'ai that had made him laugh so loud 

Then thc young man related to thc Kaja all about his adven 
turcs with thc ogre in such a plain straightforward way that thc 
kin^ was quite connneed of thc truth of his narration His 
Majesty, however, ordered him to produce thc weapon he had 
used in thc encounter and the nnnee at once drew out his sharp 
bneht knife and flashed it before the eyes of thc assembled 
multitude 

The cartmen, as might be supposed made a show of 
disbelieving thc y outh s storv , and loudly protested against bein^ 
robbed of their just reward b> a stripling like him Upon this 
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the prince begged of the king to ask the caitmen what had become 
oi the ogre’s tongue and tail 

“ Oh, perhaps he never had any' ” cried the men simultaneous]}', 
“for when ve killed him we found him without them ” 

“ Then wait till I show' them to you,” cried the prince, and 
opening a bundle and taking out the tongue and the tail, he 
placed them before the king as a convincing proof that it was he 
who had killed the ogre. 

The king at once ordered the cartmen to be ignominiously 
driven away, and embracing the young prince, hailed him as the 
deliverer of his country He then, as promised m the proclama- 
tion, transferred the sovereignty of half his kingdom to him and 
made preparations for his marriage. 

The astrologers having fixed upon the day on which to cele- 
brate the auspicious event there w'ere great rejoicings in the city 
and the old king sent out numerous invitations to all the neigh- 
bouring Rajas to join in the festivities Among those who 
accepted them was one young Raja who was said to have been 
elected to the throne by a court elephant and who was held in 
high esteem by his subjects So our hero was naturally very 
eager to see him, for he thought that if ever the chakva’s words 
had come true it must have been his brother who had been made 
king in this singular fashion So he looked forward with great 
interest to the day on w hich this Raja was expected to arrive 
The day came round at last, and the young prince’s heart 
leapt within him for joy when he recognized in the royal visitor 
his long-lost brother The tw'O brothers greeted each other very 
alfectionately and told each other of all that had happened since 
they had parted, and so much was the elder affected with the 
narration of his younger brother’s sufferings that he fell upon his 
neck and the two big men wept like little children 

This unexpected meeting of the brothers lent greater hilarity 
to the joyful proceedings, and the two spent several happy days 
in each other’s company 

When the weddjng festivities were over they resolved to go 
and pay a visit to their old father So they got ready a large 
army and marched with it towards their native country 

After several days’ weary marching they reached the place and 
pitched their camp on the outskirts of their father’s capital The old 
man, being duly informed of this, trembled to think that some 
foieign Rajas, more powerful than himself, had come to dejmve 
him of his throne It was then that he thought of his sons, and 
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X tted \ciy much thtt they were not living to help him in his 
having been condemned to an early death owing to the 
cmI influence cxcrascd upon him by his wife, who, be it 
mentioned, had long revealed herself to him in her true colours. 
So he thought it best to conabate the invaders and make peace 
with them on easy terms, and accordingly sent ha pnme 
minister to them vnth rich presents and offers of more, if they 
would let him remain m undisturbed possession of his kingdom 
The two Rajas in their turn sent l»ck word that they had not 
come to hi5 country with any hostile intent, but only meant to 
pay him a fnendly visit. So the old king went out himself to 
meet them and implored them with clasped hands to have mercy 
on him in hti old age and not to shed the blood of his innocent 
subjects since his two brave sons lived no longer to protect 
them 

At this both the brothers fell at their fathers feet and begged 
him to receive back to hts heart his long lost sons, telling him 
how the good executioner had spared their eye sight ana how 
they had come to be in the state id which be found them 

The old kmc could not bebeve h» eyes so strange it seemed 
to him, that the sons whom he had mourned as dead should be 
standing before him 

The brothers then caused their step-mother to be brought 
before them in order to question her m the king s presence as to 
the foul charge she had laid at their door 

The wicked woman however, felt so ashamed of herself that 
she fell at the young men s feet and confessed her guilt 

The king, who had long seen his mistake, at once ordered her 
to be dn\cn out of the kingdom, and the father and his two 
sons then entered the city with great pomp and h\cd \cry 
happily ever afterwards. 
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THE FOUR GOOD MAXIMS 

I n a certain village there lived a poor merchant of the Chetti 
caste He had an only son, to whom, on his death-bed, he 
handed a palm-leaf as his only property. The following four 
maxims were mscnbed on it 

8 “ Travel not without a living assistant. 

“Sleep not in an inn. 

(3) “Neglect not what four or five people say. 

(4) “Be not always open towards your wife ” 
Receiving the leaf containing the four maxims, the old Chetti’s 
son, who had the greatest regard for his father, promised him, in 
his last moments, that he would observe each and every one of 
those maxims to its last letter Then the old man died, and the 
funeral ntes were duly performed over him 

After the death of the old Chetti, the difficulties of his son in- 
creased, for he had nothing to Jive upon So he resolved to travel 
to some distant place, and there to earn his livelihood While he 
was thinking over this, Somusetti, — for that was the youth’s 
name, — bethought him of his father’s first maxim, — not to travel 
without a living assistant But where was he to go for an assis- 
tant in his poverty-stncken condition? As he was thinking and 
worrying over this, a crab happened to crawl slowly past him and 
placing literal interpretation on his father’s words, he took hold of 
the crab, and put it in an earthen pan full of water, and covenng 
the mouth with a cocoanut-shell started on his journey, with 
his mind at ease, for had he not now a living assistant for his 
journey? 

In this way Somusetti travelled for about a day, till only one 
watch remained before the lord of day should sink out of sight 
He was extremely tired and seeing a fine shady banyan tree, he 
laid himself down, overcome by exhaustion, under the cool shade 
to sleep and give rest to his wearied limbs The pan, with the 
crab in it, he kept by his side 
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Half an hcnir or so after Somuaetti had gone to sleep, a crow, 
which had its nest on the top of the banyan tree, began to caw 
Now this was a very daneeroua crow, for as soon as it cawed, a 
serpent—the incarnation of Death itself— used to come out of an 
ant hole near the tree and dnnk up the life of an) sleeper l^ng 
in Its shadow Not one sleeper Oil that day had ever survived 
his sleep and so the tree was much dreaded However, on this 
occasion the crab came out of its pan and pinched Somusetti s 
hand, end he suddenly awoke m consequence Getting up he saw 
the huge black serpent coming towards him, and away he ran with 
all the speed that he could command 

Meeting some neatherd boys not far off, he related to them 
his narrow escape, and the) with one voice, exclaimed that he 
was a most fortunate man ^id they — “Fnend, many t man has 
slept under that tree but not one except yourself, ever rose up 
alive It IS the most dreaded tree m tne neighbourhood and is 
known b) the rume of the Crow-cawing tree No one from 
our villages near ever approaches that tree but only weary 
travellers whom we cannot warn or persuade, for we all try to 
do so when we can and whenever they resort to it they al 
wa)8 die So saying the bo)s went about their duties, and 
Somusetti too tlunking hu stars and wondenng at the wisdom 
of his fathers first maxim, through which alone he had been 
Ba\cd pursued his course and bc^rc twilight reached a ^^llagc 
He went down the street crjing, “Who will feed this beggar 
with a handful of nec’ Half a-dozen of the villagers gave 
him each a hindful or two of cooked ncc, which served him 
for hts simple supper He then went begging for a lodging wherein 
to sleep But though a few would fe^ him not a single soul 
m the whole \nllagc would permit him to sleep in his house 
Not that the poor \aIUgcrs were wanting in hospitalit), for such 
kindness lias alims been provTrbial among the rural population 
of India spenall) among Hindus, But unfortunate!) for 
Somusetti this jxirticular village was subject to attacks by 
robbers, and ever) now and then some craft) robber had >Tsit 
td It as a beggar or a traveller, and requested the villagers for a 
phcc to sleep in Many a time had their hospjtaht) been requit 
cil b) plunder for the pretended tra\cller would open the door 
of his host to hts comrades, and thus help them to do their terri 
hlc Work. l*hc misers that the viUaners had on several occasions 
«pcTicnccd had obliged them without making an) distinction 
betv^c^m good and bad neser to allow an)onc to sleep in their 
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houses They all suggested that vSomusetti should go to the 
\*illage-inn to sleep. But our hero, remembering his father’s 
second maxim — not to sleep in an inn, — preferred the open plain 
adjoining the village Thither he went, and spreading a couple of 
rags on tlie ground, prepared himself for sleep, thinking over his 
father’s words which had saved his life the pre 
admiring his sagacity. 

That day’s adventures were so impressed upon his mind that, 
though he was very weary, he did not for a long time fall asleep. 
At last nature overcame him and he closed his eyelids, but only 
for a short repose For as soon as he had stretched his limbs m 
sleep, he dreamt that a serpent was pursuing him and was almost 
at the point of biting him This dream, which was nothing but a 
recollection of his previous adventure, was not yet finished, when 
he imagined that several persons were beating him. This was no 
dream, but a stern reality, for on opening his eyes, he discovered 
that he was surrounded by a gang of robbers, each one of whom 
was giving him a blow, saying — “Give me what you have m 
your hand ” Unable to bear the severe beating to which he was 
being subjected he collected the rags spread on the ground, and 
in a pitiable tone said — “These are all I have in this world, take 
them and spare my life ” Some of the robbers, a little better- 
hearted than the others, said that he was a pauper, and that it 
would be as well for them to leave him alone Others however 
gave him additional blows for not having anything of any use 
with him, and walked off with his rags ^ 

All soon left him and proceeded towards the village Somusetti 
sat up stupefied, not knowing what to do He had avoided the 
village-inn as he had been bidden, and had chosen the most harm- 
less spot he could find, and yet thieves had plundered him of his 
rags’ The danger of the day and horror of the night, not yet 
over, passed and lepassed before his mind, and the more he 
thought the more stupefied he became At last, after thinking 
and thinking for some two or three hours, he rose up from that 
place, resolving to go to the village-mn, notwithstanding his 
father’s warning words, and spend the remainder of the night 
there However, he had not proceeded far when he saw the 
lobbers again He kept out of their way, and after they had 
passed, proceeded to the village and to the inn, against entering 
which his father had so wisely warned him And what a spectacle 

1 A practice very common among the predator) cFasscs in India, who almoat ahVa)S treat their 
poorer victims in this way 
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met h« eyes’ He found the whole village assembJed outside 
the inn, for the robbers had chosen that spot for thar havoc 
that night, and had murdered ever) soul sleeping in itl Not 
a soul that had slept there hod escaped the cruel hands of the 
blood-thirsty ruffians, who had come there speaally that ni^ht 
because they had heard from one of their spies that a nch 
traveller was then sojourning there. Somusetti, who a moment 
before had been calling himself a fool for not having gone into the 
public inn for his night s repose now shed tears of joy to the 
merooT) of his father j 

B) this time it was dawn, and the villagers requested 
Somusetti to oblige them by burying the murder^ persons It is 
loathsome work to bury the unclaimed dead, and he would 
have avoided the task but the old Chetti s third maxim,— “neglect 
not what four or five people say, —rushed into his mind and, 
true to his promise, he wilbngly consented to perform the 
disagreeable task- In return, the villagers promised to pay him 
at the rate of five fanams for every dead body interred, and gave 
him the pnvilege of taking for his own use any property that he 
might find on the dead. Our hero thus gamed a double advantage, 
he was obeying his fathers third maxim, and he was profiting 
himself raatenally by it His reward was indeed a double one, 
for though the robbers had plundered all the people in the inn 
before putting them to death, sail a great deal remxuned on the 
bodies One of them, indeed, who had been a Cheta, had m his 
warn cloth nine rubies ded up in a rag, and these Somusetti 
secretly removed and secured without arousing any suspicions. 
ITic great wealth he thus acquired in the remuneration for his 
duty, made him it once very nch in addtdon to the possession 
of the nine rubies. He thought that he had now enough to live 
upon, and returned to his own vilbgc. Near it there was on old 
temple of Kali in ruins and to this he resorted in the dead of 
night, and underneath the idol itself buned his nine rubies and a 
great part of his other treasure What remained with him was 
enough for him to lead a respectable life. He took to wife a girl 
of respectable family and lived with her for a while in happiness 
and comfort 

Unlike the usual run of Chcttis who are proverbial for their 
siinmness, Somusetti was known in hts village for his lil>erality 
And whenever all his assailable cash was exhausted he would ask 
his wjfc for a little ncc for a meal or two as he W'as going to a 
' ilbge near totry and make some more money Now he had never 
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informed his wife where he had buned his treasure, for his 
father’s fourth and last maxim was, “be not always open with 
your wife ” And Somusetti had benefited so much by the 
strict observation of the first three maxims, that he had every 
reason to give more than usual weight to the last one So he always 
kept his treasure hiding place underneath the image of Kali a 
dead secret, but he now and then went to it, in the dead of mght, 
when his cash was exhausted, pretending to be absent from the 
village, and always returned with enough for his expenses This 
he did for a long time, and little by little he bought land, 
extended his house, and made jewels for his wife She was a very 
simple and good-natured woman, but even she began to suspect 
that her husband must be the master of some miraculous power, 
to be growing rich in this way. She often asked him how he 
^ managed, every time he left the village, to return with so much 
money. He kept the truth from her for a long time, but she 
went on worrying him repeatedly Even iron by constant 
hammering gives way, and the heart of a man, especially under 
feminine charms, has much less chance. So, notwithstanding his 
strict resolution to observe his father’s words to their last letter, 
our hero at last told the whole truth to his wife, warning her at 
the same time to keep it a dead secret, and never to open her 
lips to anyone about it He told her that he had brought with 
him a great quantity of money and nine rubies, that all the 
money had been spent, that he had sold one of the rubies for 
nine karors of mohars, on which money he was still living, and 
that when that was gone, he had still eight more rubies, each of 
which was worth the same enormous sum. How great was his 
wife’s joy when she heard this news from her husband' Her 
whole face beamed over with it, and she swore to keep the 
secret Thus did our hero, for once in his life, notwithstanding 
his stnct resolution to observe his father’s maxims, deviate from 
the last of them, and we shall now see the consequences. 

The very next day the mistress of the neighbouring house, 
paying her usual visit to Somusetti’s wife, observed unusual 
brightness in her face, and on repeatedly enquiring the cause of 
jt learnt all the secret of Somusetti’s wealth In fact Somusetti’s 
wife told all about the rubies, the place where they lay buried, 
and everything else, to her friend, repeatedly asking her to keep 
the secret, as of course she swore over and over again to do The 
conversation was very engrossing The more attentively the 
neighbour listened, the more excited Somusetti’s wife became. 
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and went over and over the aarac facts. Having thus learnt the 
whole affiur, the neighbour took her leave, and natural!) the first 
thing she id was to commuracatc it to her husband, who m his 
ambition and covetousness at the increasing prosperity of 
Somusetti, robbed him of the remaining eight rubies that very 
night. 

A day or two passed without his knowing of the heavy loss 
that had befallen him but, on the third day after the communi- 
caoon of his secret to his wife, Somusetd began to be a httJe 
uneasy m mind at having disclosed it in spite of his father s strict 
injunctions, and resolved to go that very mght to the temple of 
Kali to examine his treasure Accordingl) he went without 
informing hia wife about it, and from that moment his happiness 
left him When he missed his rubies, he stood petnfied for a 
while and then lost his reason 

Plucking wild flowers, making them into wreaths, and adorn 
ing hia body with them, he began to wander from Milage to 
Milage and from cit) to cit), crying Give me back m\ eight 
rubies, and saying nothing ebc, no matter what people might 
say to him His wife, who knew ^^cll enough wh) the chongc 
had come over her husband, cursed herself for her carelessness, 
and not knowing what else to do followed her husband, secretly 
watching Kim and feeding him For very shame, she never gave 
out the reason of her husbands madness, nor mentioned her 
relationship to him but as her inward consnence chided her for 
being the cause of all his giief, she, like a good wife, determined 
to share his misenes. In this waj more than two vears pawed 
And SomusetO, among other peculiarities would never taste a 
morsel of ncc, even when huncry If ncc was placed before him 
by some one through the kindness of his wife he would fling it 
awa), muttering Give me back m\ eight rubies 

Thus WTindering over several countnes, he at last reached 
a great aty, the king of which was famous throughout the 
country for his liberality to beggars. Never would he 
Uvte a handful of nee without feeding them first, and for thar 
special entertainment he had built a large dining shed and used to 
supenmend their mcaU m person The day on which Somusetii 
joined the beggars of the city at their dinner the king as usual, 
came to waicn the feeding bvery beggar was soon engaged at 
h» meal, cxcep our hero, who was almost famished vsith hunger 
A man in his state would naturallv go straight for his dtsh Hut 
Vimuietti cared for nothing that was placed before him and onlj 
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kept muttering “ Give me back my eight rubies,” sometimes to 
the wall, sometimes to the leaf-plate m front of him, and some- 
times to the servants. The king’s attention was drawn to this 
unfortunate beggar, who never even tasted the rice, famished 
though he was, but kept on talking about rubies instead He 
thought that there must be some connection between rubies and 
his madness, and as he had bought a ruby the previous day from 
a merchant, he sent for it, in the liope that the beggar might 
take a httie food on seeing it. The ruby was brought and placed 
before Somusetti who seized it and said: — “One has come, bnng 
back the other seven ” This he kept on saying incessantly The 
king now concluded that there was some special reason for his 
madness, and ordered his servants to watch him carefully, and do 
their utmost to feed him He also secretly issued orders to have 
the merchant who had sold him the ruby the previous day 
brought to him Now this man, it must be explained, was no 
other than the neighbour of Somusetti who had stolen the rubies. 
To avoid all suspicion he had travelled to this distant country to 
sell his ill-gotten gams, but fearing that a sudden sale of all the 
rubies might awaken suspicion, he had begun, on the previous 
day, by selling one only to the king, promising to bnng another 
the next evening In the evening according to his promise, he 
brought the second ruby The king gladly bought it, and, pro- 
mising to double the pnce for a third, demanded it on the third 
evening Thus the rubies began to come to him one after another 
and every evening, after a purchase, the king returned with it 
secretly to Somusetti, whose madness began to decrease by 
degrees on the recovery of his lost rubies one by one The king 
went on playing the tnck of promising double and treble the 
price, till the last and eighth ruby was bought, and then he at 
once issued orders to have the merchant arrested and impnsoned 
till the history of the rubies was known On the production of 
the eighth ruby Somusetti was entirely cured of his madness, and 
falhng at the feet of the king related the whole story of the four 
maxims, how he had disobeyed the last of them, and what 
calamities had come upon him m consequence The king was 
highly pleased, and after punishing the pretended merchant with 
death, he restored the rubies to their nghtful owner, Somusetti. 
And our hero, not to be outdone for his liberality, presented 
half of them to the king who had taken so much pains in bring- 
ing him back to his senses, and returned with the other four to 
his own country 
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As soon as he was restored to his on^nal state, he Icamt 
about his wife, how she had guarded and followed him all along 
throughout his misenes, and forgetting that she was the cause of 
all of them, he pardoned her faults and lived happily with her 
And the good woman too, teeing that all these miseries had 
resulted from the wealth not being placed m the house, exercised 
a most scrupulous care ove^ her husband s property, espcaally 
remembenng the suffenngs that both had undergone 

THE MONKEY WITH THE TOM-TOM 

I n a remote wood there lived a monkey, and one day while he 
was eating wood-apples, a sharp thorn from the tree ran into 
the tip of hu tail He tn^ his to get it out but could not 
So he proceeded to the nearest village, and calhng the barber 
asked hum to oblige him by removing the thorn 

Fnend barber, said the monkey, “a thorn has run into my 
tail Kindlv remove it and I will reward you 

The baroer took up his razor and began to examine the tail 
but as he was cutting out the thorn he cut off the op of the tail 
The monkey was greatly enraged and said — 

‘ Fnend barber, mvc me back my tail If you cannot do that, 
give me your razor^ 

The barber was now m a difficulty, and as he could not 
replace the np of the tail he hod to give up his razor to the 
monkey 

The nionkcj went back to the wood xnth his razor thus 
tnckishly acquired On the way he met an old woman, who was 
cutting iucl from o dned up tree 

‘ Grandmother, grandmother, said the monkey “the tree j* 
very hsrcL You had better use this sharp razor, and you will cut 
\cmr fuel casil) 

The poor woman was scry pleased, and took the razor from 
the monkey In cutting the wood she, of course, blunted the 
razor, and the monkey seeing his razor thus spoiled, said — 

' Grandmother, you have spoiled my razor So you must 
cither give me your fuel or get me a better razor 

The woman was not ible to procure another razor So she 
gave the monkcv her fuel and returned to her house beanng no 
Fold that day 
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The roguish monkey now put the bundJe of dry fuel on his 
head and proceeded to a village to sell it There he met an old 
woman seated by the roadside and making puddings Said the 
monkey to her: — 

“ Grandmother, grandmother, you are making puddings and 
)our fuel is already exhausted. Use mine also and make moie 
cakes.” 

The old lady thanked him for his kindness and used his fuel 
for her puddings The cunning monkey waited till the last stick 
of his fuel was burnt up, and then he said to the old woman — 

“Grandmother, grandmother, return me my fuel or give me 
all your puddings ” 

She was unable to return him the fuel, and so had to give him 
all her puddings. 

The monkey with the basket of puddings on his head walked 
and walked till he met a Pariah’ coming with a tom-tom 
towards him 

“Brother Pariah,” said the monkey; “I have a basketful of 
puddings to give you. Will you in return present me with your 
tom-tom 

The Pariah gladly agreed, as he was then very hungry, and 
had nothing with him to eat 

The monkey now ascended with the tom-tom to the topmost 
branch of a big tree and there beat his drum most tnumphantly, 
saying in honour of his several tricks 

“ I lost my tail and got a razor, dum,® dum ” , 

“I lost my razor and got a bundle of fuel, dum, dum ” 

“I lost my fuel and got a basket of puddings, dum, dum ” 

“ I lost my puddings and got a tom-tom, dum, dum ” 

Thus there are rogues in this innocent world, who live to 
glory over their wicked tneks. 

THE BEGGAR AND THE FIVE MUFFINS 

I n a certain village there hved a poor beggar and his wife The 
man used to go out every morning with a clean vessel in his - 
hand, return home with nee enough for the day’s meal, and thus 
the pair lived on m extreme poverty 


1 A lo^v caste man— Pariah 

2 In response to the sound of the tom-tom 
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One day a poor Madhava Brahraan invited them to a feast, 
and, among Madhavas, muffins* arc always a part of the good 
things on festive occasions. So dunng the feast the beggar and 
his wife had their fill of muffins They were so pleased with them 
that the woman was extremely anxious to prepare some more 
muffins m her own house, and began to save every day a httle 
nee from what her husband brought her for the purpose. When 
enough had been thus collected she begged a poor neighbour s 
wife to give her a little black pulse, v^ch the latter — praised 
be her Aanty — readily did The faces of the beggar and his 
wife literally glowed with joy that day, for w er e they not to taste 
the long-desired muffins a second amc? 

The woman soon turned the nee she had been saving and the 
black pulse she had obtained from her neighbour into a paste, 
and mixing it well with a httle salt, green chillies, conander seed 
and curds, set It in a pan on the fire and with her mouth water- 
ing all the while prepared five muffins! By the ome her husband 
had returned from collecting his alma, ihe was just turning the 
fifth muffin out of the pan! And when she placed the whole five 
muffins before him, his mouth, too, began to water He kept two 
for himself and two he placed before bis wife but what was to be 
done with the fifth? He did not grup the way out of this diffi 
culty That half and half make one and that each could take 
two and a half muffins was a quesaon too hard for him to solve 
The beloved muffins must not be tom m pieces, so he said to 
his wife that either he or she must take the remaining one But 
how were they to deade which should be the lucky one? 

The hushed proposed — “Let us both shut our eyes and 
stretch ourselves as if m sleep each on ■ verandah on either side 
the kitchen ^^hocver opens an c)c and speaks first gets onl) 
two muffins and the other gets three 

So great was the desire of each to get the three muffins that 
the) l^h abided b) the agreement, and the woman, though her 
mouth watered for the muffins, resoKcd to go through the ordeal 
She placed the five cakes in a pan and covrred it over with 
another pan She then carefull) bolted the door inside, and 
asking her husband to go into the east serandah laj down in the 
west one. Sleep did not come to her and with closed eyes she 
kept guard o\ er her husband for if he spoke first he would has c 
only two muffins and the other three would come to her share 
Her husband was cquiJl) watchful over her 
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Thus passed one ^\hole day, and two and three! The house 
never opened » No beggar came to receive the morning 
pittance. The vhole village began to enquire after the missing 
beggar. What had become of him? What had become of his 
^vhether his house is locked on the outside and 
whether he has left us to go to some other village,” advised the 
greybeards So the village watch came and tned to push the 
door open, but it would not open' “Surely,” said they “it is 
locked on the inside' Some great calamity must have happened 
Perhaps thieves have entered the house and after plundering 
their property' murdered the inmates ” ° 

“But V hat property is a beggar likely to have?” thought the 
village assembly, and not liking to waste time in idle speculation, 
they sent tvo watchmen to climb the roof and open the latch 
from the inside Meanwhile the whole village men, women and 
children, stood before the beggar’s house to see what had taken 
place inside The watchmen jumped into the house and to their 
horror found the beggar and his wife stretched on opposite 
verandahs like two corpses. They opened the door, and the 
whole village rushed m. They, too, saw the beggar and his wife 
lying so still that they thought them to be dead. And though 
the beggar pair had heard everything that passed around them, 
neither would open an eye or speak For whoever did it first 
would get only two mufiins ' 

At the public expense, two green litters of bamboo and 
cocoanut leaves were prepared on which to remove the unfortunate 
pair to the cremation ground “How loving they must have been 
to have died together like this ' ” said some of the greybeards of 
the village 

In time the cremation-ground was reached, and the village 
watchmen had collected a score of dned cowdung-cakes and a 
bundle of fire-wood from each house for the funeral pyre’ 
From these charitable contributions two pyres had been prepared, 
one for the man and one for the woman The pyres were then 
lighted and when the fire approached his leg, the man thought 
It time to give up the ordeal and to be satisfied with only two 
muffins ' So while the villagers were still continuing the funeral ntes 
they suddenly heard a voice ’ 

“ I shall be satisfied with two muffins ' ” 

Immediately another voice replied from the v^oman’s pyre — 

‘T hav e gained the day, let me have the three'” ^ 

1 The village custom in South India when a death occurs in the village 
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The villagers were amazed and ran away One bold man alone 
stood face to face with the supposed dead husband and wife He was 
a bold man indeed, for when a dead man or a man supposed to 
have died comes to bfe village people consider him to be a ghost. 
However, this bold villager questioned the beggars until he came 
to know their stor) Then he went after the runaways and to 
their great amazement related the whole stor) of the five 
muffins 

But what was to be done to the people who hod thus voluntarily 
faced death out of a !o\e for muffins? Persons who had ascended 
the green litter and slept on the funeral pyre could never come 
back to the villa«* If they did the whole village would perish 
So the elders built a small hut in a deserted meadow outside the 
village and made the begaar and his wife live there. 

E\ cr after that memorable day our hero and his wife vxrt called 
the muffin beggar and the muffin bcgpars wife, and many old 
ladies and voung children from the villas used to bnng them 
muffins in the morrung and evening, out of pity for them for had 
they not loved muffins so much that they underwent death 
in life^ 


THE WISE MEN OF PUNGANUR THE 
MADRAS] GOTHAM ‘ 

A generation or two before Mahamudha, there lived m the king- 
dom of Punganur a king rumed Nirbuddhi (‘the witless ) Be 
yond eating, sleeping and hunting wild beasts, he knrv^ of no 
pleasures. He was extremely weak m intellect and as usual was 
surrounded by equally stupid ministers Stupidity was the sole 
pewssfon of HiS Majesty and the officers of hts court, stubborn 
ness and ready execution of orden their rule of life, and as to 
knowledge of anything but what came before their eyes they had 
none One virtue of bnrbuddhi s court was— if it may be termed 
a Mftuc— that, whatever the sovereign commanded, the court w‘as 
ready to obey, and that too at the cost of life’ 

It IS the custom at courts, in vilbgcs, and at bathing in 
India for a Brahman to read out of a palm leaf book, ccncrallv 
called the the astensm lunar date etc ofcacnday,so 
that people ma\ know them and he careful to perform the pre 
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scribed rites so essential for a Brahman and others of the twice- 
born caste In accordance with this rule, a poor Brahman of 
Punganur used to proceed to the palace and read out the parti- 
culars of each day from the panchung 'I his he did of hereditary 
ritrht, as his father and grandfather had done before him, and so 
there was nothing unusual about it 

On a certain day, just as the king had got out of his bed and 
* sat outside his palace on a cot with a big vessel full of water 
to wash his face and teeth, the p^/z/r/ww^-reading Brahman appeared 
at his regular morning duty, and read out from a palm-leaf book 
which he earned under his left arm, thus , 

“ Om * This day is Sunday, the fifteenth day of the month 
of Magha in the year Khara. The lunar, day (Htht) to-day 
is Ekadasi.^ Ekadasi lasts up to the eleventh ghattka Then 
Ekadasi goes out, and Dvadasi conies in The rahnkala (evil time) 
to-day is at twenty-six and a quarter ghattkas May there be 
prosperity to all'” 

Having thus read out, the Brahman was slowly closing his, 
oblong book with a stealthy look at His Majesty’s face to see how 
Nirbuddhi appreciated his remarks. But the storm had already 
begun. The royal face changed colour 

“Stop, you mischievous Brahman'” he said 
The unfolded book dropped down, and the timid creature stood, 
shivenng with fear and confusion 

“ What IS the meaning of this stuflF that you are daily mutter- 
ing? You cannot deceive me as you deceive the public, by the 
holy ashes so profusely smeared over you and your riidraksha 
beads You come to my court daily in the morning and mutter 
that Dvitiya^ goes out, Tntiya* comes in; Ekadasi® goes out, 
Dvadasi® comes in, and so on, and so forth I understand' Some 
one goes out daily and some one comes in without my knowledge, 

I do not hke such a state of affairs in .my kingdom. So I now 
order that neither shall Ekadasi go out, nor shall Dvadasi come in 
Will you see to it or not^” roared out the king 

The harsh tone of His Majesty made his numerous ministers 
assemble round him and wait with impatience for the Brahman’s 
reply' 

After bowing, he said respectfully —“Most gracious sovereign' 
permit this mean dog from your wide kingdom to. say that Eka- 
dasi and Dvadasi are tithis, not to be perceived by, mortal eyes, 

1 The eleventh day of a lunar fortnight 

2 The and, 3rd, iith and lath days of a lunar fortnight 
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and that it a altogether impossible to prevent the one from going 
out or the other trom coming in- 

*Stop your mouth’ you vile Brahman, roared out many 
voices, and for very fear he had to do so 

“Neither shall Ekadasi go out, nor shall Dvadasi come in 
roared out Hu Majesty, and when the Brahman again said that 
It waa impossible, he was at once ordered to jail A hundred hands 
were at once at hu throat, and he was pushed out of the palace 
and throw n into prison. 

Then His Majesty thus addressed hu chief minister — “Did 
)ou hear what that vile wretch said! That Ekadasi and Dva « 
dasi are not to be perceived by mortal eyes Do you 

think that there u anything in thu world which would escape 
our sight? 

* No my most graaous sovercignl said the chief minister 

Then to business, continued the king* “vou must set a 
strict watch over the town and guard every nook and comer, 
and sec that no person goes out of the town at the eleventh 
^hadka to-day, and that no person enters the town at thot 
twnt« 

“Agreed, and the minister, “1 shall keep so strict a 
guard that even the breexe will find it difficult to move in 
or out 

“Again, said the king “Ekadtsi and Dvadasi may be 
ju^eta, and thev mi) assume some cunous shapes, and thus, 
dcdating our vigilance ma) go out or come in Take care that 
no object, either animate or inanimate, brute or mortal, comes 
m or goes out at the eleventh ghatika.iLet the time-announccrs 
be itnctly warned to give out ever) second of each ^haltka to-day 
that you and your soldiers may have your eyes wide open at that 
exact time. 

“All thu shall be duly attended to, nodded the chief 
mimstcr And msny voices were heard extolling the king to the 
skies at his sagacity in giving such very strict injunctions. 
Hts M^esty, not to take up am more of the precious time of 
hu chief minuter, ordered him off to hu duty, and went into hu 
palace. 

TTic chief minuter who was enurtiy lost in admiration for some 
minutes at the forethought with which the king had given him so 
many valuable instructions, congratulated himself on hu good 
fortune in having been placed under the benign rule of such an 
intelligent monarch, and, m order not to lose any more time in 
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mere jtraises, got up from his seat. Every soldier m Punganur 
vas proud of his service that day, and of shewing his real and 
energv in guarding the kingdom, and swore an oath that he 
might he called a bastard if he allowed the Ekadasi to escape 
1 he minister too vas very proud to see so many faithful fol- 
lowers, and, assembling all the soldiers, arranged them in a circle 
round the city. Every inch was thus most carefully guarded, 
and the minister, as he rode round and round, saw many a 
soldier stretching out his hands and swearing that he would 
break the head of Ekadasi just as he would a npe cocoanut, 
* if he w'ould only pass his way. Thus was the town most ‘care- 
full} guarded I'he minister w^ent his rounds, and the time- 
announcers bawled out every second with all their might all day 
long, and there was only one second more for the eleventh ghnitka 
to be finished' 

“Attention' Care'” roared out the minister. There was no stir 
anyw'here Even the elements dreaded on that occasion the power 
of the minister and his zealous soldiers' 

“ Eleventh ghatika,” roared the time-announcer Just at that 
moment a rat ran out close by the minister 

“ Ekadasi is going out in the disguise of a rat,” he shouted 
‘‘Catch him, pull him to pieces,” responded many voices 
But alas' the rat had already disappeared into his hole m the 
ground' 

“ Out upon you, fools' What will our sovereign say when he 
comes to know that so many of us were on guard to-day, and still 
allowed Ekadasi to escape?” mourned the minister 

“ No, my lord, let us bore holes and trace out the disguised 
Ekadasi,” said many voices, and at once the operation com- 
menced 

The news, that, at the exact time declared by the Brahman, 
Ekadasi m the disguise of a rat had escaped and thus gone out, 
spread like wild-fire throughout the town Cursing himself for 
not being on the spot, the king appeared on the scene, and it was 
a great consolation to him that Ekadasi had entered into a hole, 
for, wherever he might have gone, he would trace that hole to its 
very source and take Ekadasi prisoner Thus consoled, after a 
volley of abuse, he told his minister to go and govern his king- 
dom in his stead, exercising paternal care over every one, until he 
came back bringing Ekadasi pnsoner It might be the work of a 
few hours or weeks or months or years, but until the return of 
the sovereign the minister was to reign over Punganur Thus was 
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the matter settled The minister cursed himself for his careless 
ness at the eleventh ^haltka and his failure to catch the runaway 
ttlht However, he consoled himself that he had yet ample oppor- 
tunities of rcgaimng his lord s favour bv good government dunng 
his absence in pursuit of Ekadasi 

The king set to work with two hundred of his most faith 
ful soldiers, and went on tracing the holes, for one led into 
another, and before the close of the da) he was over five kos away 
from hit kingdom First a rat then a mouse, and then a bandicoot, 
would run out and hide itself in another and yet another hole 

‘T'hcre goes Ekadasi disguised as a mouse, and now as a bandi-'' 
coot, bawl^ out the soldiers. 

'liius the search continued for several days Every one 
worked hard from mom to eve, and rested hw weary limbs all 
night to begin work with renewed energy the next day Still 
Ekadasi remained uncaught, and the soldiers undimmishcd in their 
2cal and energy as long as the runaway was yet at liberty and the 
king in the camp 

Meanwhile the minister true to his master s orders, governed 
Pungonur as a father would h» family The oppressors were 
punished the weak were protected, and justice m the peculiar 
fashion of Punganur was administered to every one who asked 
for It The ladies in the seraglio of the king were carefully 
attended to Orders were issued that the minister was keeping 
watch o>cr the kingdom day and night and that every soul 
might go to him freely at an\ time day or night, and claim 
hu attention and icrvnce Thus was the government of Punganur 
earned on in excellent fashion and no one felt for a moment the 
absence of their gracious king who had gone out in pursuit of 
I kadasi In this way a full month passed, till there came the 
first night of the second month and about the clc\cnth 
the minister was sitting on the outer \erandah of his house 
chewing betel leaves after hrs supper all alone, and revoUnng in 
hts mind certain new plans and methods of government to be 
adopted next dav 

Suddenly there came running a maid-scrvant of the queen, 
gasping for breath 

What IS the matter’ Is the Ram Amma wclP ^}utck’ Speak' 
said the minister, changing colour at the sudden appearance of the 
woman and his bodv perspiring profuselv, partly at the fear cx 
Cl c\l hr such an unexpe«ed VTsit, and partiv from the chewing of 
warm b^el leaves 
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“ Oh, great minister,” gasped the maid, “ God alone must 
protect us. Our Rani always sleeps soundly every night, and as 
usual went to bed at the fifth ghattka to-night and soon fell into 
a good sleep We stood round her, fanning her, as is our duty, 
when at the seventh ghattka her snoring stopped and she said 
and turning on her left side, began to snore again as usual. 
We have never heard her say before in her sleep, so I have 
come running to consult you as to the cause of it,” gasped the 
maid 

The minister pondered awhile and said- — “ The utterance 
of ^ha' usually succeeds a poisonous bite I fear that some 
serpent has stung Her Majesty But let us not be rash. 
You had better fly back to her again and continue your 
strict watch If again you observe her say ^ha' in her sleep and 
turn on her side, report it at once to me Be off at once to vour 
duty ” 

The maid ran away, and the minister, thinking it unwise to sleep 
that night, kept wide awake If a leaf was stirred by the breeze, 
he imagined it to be the maid coming m again And at last even 
so It was, for she appeared again at the fifteenth ghattka, and 
reported that a second ^ ha' was uttered in her sleep by the 
Ram 

“ Be not confused' Patience is the motto of great men' Let us 
hear it a third time, and then we shall be certain that the poison 
is working And it won’t be too late to commence the cure. Go 
and watch over Her Majesty ” 

Thus the minister again dismissed the maid, but two ghattkas 
were scarcely over before the maid appeared for the third time 
with tears in her eyes and said —“Alas' minister, God is cruel' 
We are all undone' The Ram uttered ’■ha ha', twice, this 
time' What shall we do^” 

The minister did not know what to do, and despatched a 
speedy messenger to fetch the serpent-doctor 

“ Say that the minister requires his services to attend on the 
Ram, who has been bitten by a serpent,” said the minister, and 
off the messenger flew with the swiftness of a kite 

The doctor’s house was reached, but he was not at home, for 
he had gone out the previous evening to a neighbounng village 
five kos off, and a messenger went in pursuit of him Meanwhile 
the doctor’s son, who was also a serpent-doctor on a smaller 
scale than his father came to the minister 

“Your father is not here then?” said the minister. 
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“No my lord but he will be here early in the morning but 
whit docs your lordship require? My services are at your 
disposal 1 hive been for the last ten yean a regular student at 
the feet of my venerable father, replied the boy-doctor 

“Then said the minister; “the Ram is stung by a serpent 
You must cure Her Majesty at once of the poison 

‘Alas, continued the boy ‘ I have not yet come to that 
chapter of the book, and I have heard my father say often that 
the curing of poisonous bites is an extremely easy thinff, provided 
that the poison has not ascended up to the head. So, as a 
precaution, I would advice that the head be separated from the 
body so as to make sure that the venom has not ascended there 
If this advice is followed, the cure maj be commenced at any 
time 

‘You are a clever doctor though still a boy It is most 
unfortunate that your studies have not )et reached the chapter on 
poisons But let us not be wasting ome. Well, maid go back at 
once to the seraglio, and without the least dismrbance sever the 
head of the queen from her bod) and keep it detached We 
shall know if the poison has killed her, when the doctor arrives 
in the morning Here is my signet nng which will stop 
an) one who might want to prevent )ou from canning out m) 
orders. 

Thus, giving his si^ct nng to the maid-scrvant and sending 
the boy-doctor home the minister retired for a short sleep 

The head of the Ram was, alas’ in strict accordance with the 
orders of the minister, severed from her bod), and in a second 
life went out of her, for no other cause but that of the extreme 
stupidit) of the Punganur State! Morning dawned and the old 
doctor with the messenger returned home bnngmg with him 
his bag containing the rare mcdianrs He was no doubt a clever 
man in his profession Init his son who had reached the Punganur 
standard of wisdom, reported to him the advice he had given 
ITic father cursed himself for having begotten such a son, and 
htt on\) thought now was how to rescue himself and his son 
from the conseipicnccs of the murder of the Ram I uckilr 
nothing was impossible in the kingdom of Punganur So, hiding 
hit confusion, he stood before the minister who took him 
without the loss of a moment to the seraglio ITierc the IkkI) of 
the mieen U) in its Mood, minus its head 

“\Shat do )ou sav now? Put the head straight at once and 
1‘egm )our cure cned the minister 
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“Alas' most mighty ministei ' The maids have been a httle 
careless in placing the severed head It should not have been 
placed exactly opposite the trunk The poison has taken the 
opportunit) to travel into the head by the direct road left open ' 
I'here is no hope of life now' If they had kept the head in any 
other direction but that exactly opposite, I could have opened 
mv bag and ground my medicine Now even Dhanvantard himself 
would find It impossible ” 

I'hus said the old doctor, and put on a mournful face. The 
minister believed every word he had said, and so did the maids, 
and fell to quoting the fatalistic argument that the queen had 
lived out her destined life So what w^as the use of mourning 
over the past? ITe dead body must be cremated 

“The dead close their eyes in peace the living have to undergo 
all the trouble and expense of cremating the body,” as the 
proverb has it, the minister argued to himself “The queen is 
dead The king is now absent in the pursuit of Ekadasi He 
won’t return till that wretched tithi is caught. The coipse cannot 
wait till then I cannot cremate it in the ground reserved for 
that purpose, for this is not an ordinary corpse. The king might 
think himself insulted She was his queen, wdiile living I shall 
not dimmish her honour in death, but will cremate her body in the 
palace, at the very spot where she died If a portion of the 
palace is burnt down, I can easily have it repaired, but it is 
impossible to repair the displeasure of an enraged king ” 

Thus pondering deeply over the subject, the Punganur 
minister gave orders for the funeral pile to be heaped upon the 
very spot vyhere the queen had died Sandal-wood, blackwood 
and every costly wood were used gin was poured on the pyre in 
profusion, and none had the courage to gainsay the orders of the 
minister, or the sense to foresee the evils they would produce. 
The body was set on the pile, and the fire lighted, and not only 
the pyre but the whole palace was in flames' 

Now, It IS considered the greatest of insults m Hindu society, 
to put out the fire of the funeral pyre until the body is 
consumed So, notwithstanding that the whole palace was in flames, 
the minister never thought of putting out the fire 

He thought to himself — “What would the king think of 
me if I5 his minister, — his servant, — put out the fire before the 
body of the queen was consumed? Let the palace, or even the 
whole town, be burnt down, but let no one dare to quench the 


1 The god of medicinee 
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funeral fire. Thus did he order, and almost half of the town was 
in flames b) the time the body of the queen was entirely burnt 
B) that time, the fire raged so severely that no one dared to 
approach it No amount of ordinary water could quench it. 
What was to be done? 

Just then a thought came into the mind of the minister, that 
it would be the wisest course to break open the embankment of 
a big lake five kos long and five kos broad situated at the 
western end of the tovt^i and on a higher level I The order was 
executed in a moment, and a huge volume of water rushed 
down in full force, and in the twinkling of an eje had earned 
away almost the whole town, and of course quenched the fire 
The minister and other high officials of the State, guided b) the 
instinct of self preservation, had located themselves, with man) 
others who were destined to live, on the embankment, and were 
thus saved 

When the bod) of the queen had been thus cremated, and 
the fire quenched the minister thought it his duty to send a 
full report of his administration to the absent king He filled 
several pages with a flond account of his good government, 
in terms which maj be left to the imagination He dwelt at 
length on his administration of the Punganur kingdom since his 
master hod left it, on the queen s death from the poisonous bite, 
on the remedies he adopted on the supremac) of fate, on his 
own ideas of cremaung her bod), on its successful accomplishment, 
on the iron hand of fate that had set the towu m flames on the 
course he followed to quench the conflagration and on the 
procedure he adopted to relieve the sufferers 

He had two ver) trustworth) peons under him ones Na)ak, 
named Kondal Na)tkan, and onolher a Muhammadan named 
Miran Sa These two were jealous of each other and each 
wanted to hav'c the honour of cany mg the report in person to 
His Majest) The minister chose Miran Sa, and givnng the 
document to him ordered him to proceed to the king 

Great was the io) of Miran Sa not that he himself was chosen 
hut that Kondaf Na)ak was not chosen He took the huge 
document tied it in a kerchief round his loins and marched off 
in haste In his joy at the special honour conferred upon him 
he walked fast the whole da) and almost the whole night, till at 
las nature he^an to exert her influence and ov erpower his 7cal 
Jus a the third ghatika before the dawn of the second da) of 
hts journey he la) down under fl tree to rest a while, and fell into 
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1 profound sleep. 'I'he spot \^hcre he slept was near the king- 
dom of Karvetnagai, and in a neighbounng village there lived a 
l)arher, who used every morning to go to the palace of Karvet- 
nagar to shave the king; but, however fine and sharp 
his razor might be, the king always found fault with him for 
being .1 bad hand at his vork Now the barber happened to 
pass by the spot where Miran Sa was asleep, and thought he to 
himself: — 

“I'he king always accuses me of being a bad hand at shaving. 
1 shall just test the truth of his remarks. Here is a person 
.islecji and if I successfully shave him without rousing him, w'^hat 
doubt will there be then that I am a first-rate barber^ 

'I'hus resolving, he placed his cup with watei in it before the 
sleeping peon and set to w'ork. First he shaved Miran Sa’s beard 
clean off, and twisted up the Muhammadan’s moustache into the 
form and cut of a Nayak’s He then applied the Nayak caste 
mark to Miran Sa’s forehead, and setting a glass in front of the 
sleeper, replaced his razor and cup in his bag, and, glad at heart 
that he had shaved a sleeping person without disturbing him and 
that he w^as a very clever hand at his work, he proceeded to 
Karvetnagar. 

A ghatika or two after the barber had left, Miran Sa awoke 
from his sleep He saw his face reflected in the glass m front of 
him The Nayak cut of his moustaches, and the mark on his 
forehead were promptly noticed by him 

Said he in amazement to himself —“What, after all, the 
minister has deceived me' I prided myself yesterday that the 
minister had sent Miran Sa to the king ' Now I see that the 
person who goes to the king is not Miran Sa, but Kondal 
Nayakan ' Ah ' vile minister You have deceived me You have 
not sent Miran Sa, but Kondal Nayakan, to the king However, 

I shall soon have an opportunity of carrying tales to the king. 

I shall report to His Majesty how^ou deceived me, by sending 
Miran Sa first and Kondal Nayakan afterwards ” 

Thus argued the transformed Miran Sa, and rose up and pro- 
ceeded to the king and handed him the administration report 
The king read over the whole document with the greatest 
imaginable pleasure, and was apparently satisfied with every act 
of his minister ' What else could the readers expect from a fool 

1 This 18 an e'ctremely fine specimen of Punganur wisdom, where a person forgetting his own 
identity, imagines to himself that he is a different person and argues to himself as if he were 
sometimes himself and sometimes another 
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vrho was in pursuit of Ekadasi? At the last page His Majesty 
stopped and said — 

what a fool the minister is' He has filled so many pages 
vnth cv^ possible information but is silent on a most important 
point. Tncrc were 8e\enil kinds of fish in the Punganur lake 
He has not said a word about them Where did they go when 
the embankment was cut open? What became of them? Wh) 
has the fool not put in a word about it? 

Just as the monarch finished his last sentence, the transformed 
Miran Sa said — Most graaous sovereign I can give "iour 
Majest) the information needed, for I was that day on the very 
spot As soon as the embankment was cut open and the waters 
rushed out, all the fish m the lake climbed up the babul trees 
which arc so numerous on the bank, and building their nests 
there, are living safe in them at this ver) moment' 

Thus said Miran Sa, or Kondai Na)akan as you may choose 
to term him The king was highl) pleased, os he was sure to 
sec his fish in their nests on the babul trees on his return to his 
kingdom ' For the great consobtion thus given him in good time, 
he appointed Miran Sa to the ministers post and ordered him to 
ffovcm Punganur in his absence and degraded the minister who 
had omitted to remark on the fish m his report Thus Miran Sa 
without effort of his own got the ministers place, and 
receiving the order started back for Punganur But all the \'rvj 
he was in great dwibt as to who had been made minister — Miran 
Sa or Kondai Najakan' "God must defend from his high place 
m heasen to clear up such a doubt! said he, as he returned 
to Punganur, and took his seat as \ncero) of Ihinganur 

While all these changes were taking place, Lkadasi remained 
uncaught The more thc^ searched the more distant seemed the 
hope of ever catching him Sometimes he took the form of a 
bird and flew awa), and sometimes he was transformed into a 
hare Thus there was no end to his jugclcr), transformations 
and transmicrations 1 he J mg had alrcadj been in pursuit of 
him for near!) a lear and there was still no hope of I kadasj 
being caupht and of the king returning to Punganur 

In the Xarvetnager State there li\ed an intelligent Brahman 
who had Ion" been witness of the mad acts of Nlrhuddhi and it 
seemed to him that there would be no end to them He pitied 
the stupidit) of the monarch, and wanted to conv mcc him of his 
fonirthness h\ a simple example He hired a paUnnuin and half 
a doren l>carrrs Seating htmscli m it he onlercd tnc bearers to 
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carry him with a loud sing-song howl through Nirbuddb’s 
camp 

“If the king asks you who goes in the palanquin, tell him 
Ekadasi, the Brahman, rides in it ” 

Thus instructing the bearers, the Brahman proceeded in his 
palanquin, and Nirbuddhi heard a great sing-song howl near 
his camp 

‘‘Stop that palanquin’ Who is he that dares to nde in it so 
boldly, when Our Majesty is encamped here?” Thus said the 
king, and the bearers replied as already instructed by the 
Brahman 

The king thought — “Blessed be my life to-day’ I have been 
searching almost a whole year for Ekadasi ’ This Brahman who 
IS named after him, must be able to give me some clue as to how 
to catch him ” 

Thus thinking, he saluted the Brahman, and requested him to 
help m catching Ekadasi 

The Brahman came down from the palanquin, and said. — 
“Most gracious monarch’ We are all men Ekadasi is a god 
We cannot catch him Since you have been in pursuit of him, 
he has been to Punganur twenty-four times,^ and returned back 
to his place ” 

“What’” said the astonished king “How can he go to 
Punganur while so many of us are pursuing him? I saw him last 
evening running away as a hare ” 

“No, my supreme lord’ you are wrong Can you prevent the 
sun from going to Punganur by all your vigilance ? It must go 
and return every day is it not so? Even so Ekadasi travels 
with the sun, and appears once on every fifteenth day at Punga- 
nur as the sun appears there every day ” 

This simple illustration at last convinced the king, that all his 
efforts to catch the Ekadasi were a mad-man’s project after all’ 
He returned to his kingdom, and, appointing Ekadasi, the 
Brahman, as his minister, reigned for a long time Owing to the 
intelligence of this minister, the kingdom improved a little, but 
they say that it took several generations for it to reach the level 
of the intelligence of its neighbours’ 


1 Quite true there had been *4 Ekadasu in the Interval. 



A KNOCk ON THE HEAD OF AKIRI 

I n the town of Tanjore there once lived a famous musiaan named 
Mahflscna. He was a great spcaalist in singing the great tune 
kjiown as Akon ’ But it vexed him ver) much that this tune 
which he so greatl) admired and which he had so carefully 
cultivated, should be thought so mauspiaous in the morning 
He had a great desire to prove to the world that the idea 
entertained bj it towards Akin was wrong But of course, 
he must first prove it to himself before his taking up to the 
task of doing so to the public at large. But how to do it^ 
Mahasena argued thus with himself — “They saj that if 
Akin IS sung in the morning we cannot get any fo^ dunng 
the whole da) All nght. If I start with food in ra) hand 
sing Akin first and then eat chat food, will it not amount to a 
proof that the belief held by the people about Alan is wrong? 

Thus thought he and resolved to put the idea into execution 
But he could not sing os he proposed in the town, for his brother 
musiaans and others who would rceogmse the tune would not 
permit it So he resolved to go outside the town to some respect- 
able distance and awa) from the public notice, and there put his 
resolution to the test He started with food tied up in his upper 
cloth, and left home verj carl) in the morning fi\e ghatikas be 
fore sunnsc Just at dawn he reached the banks of the n\er 
Vettar, whose-hed was dry, as the summer season had almost set 
in He wwll ed up the hed a little distance, and chose a fine, sand) 
and secluded spot to sit down and smg Akin The place itself, 
the fresh morning the luxunant bamboo gro\cs on nthcr side of 
the n\cr, the thousand and one birds which had alread) com 
menced their songs to greet the rising lord of the da) —all these 
fired the ambition of Nfahasena to l>egin the Akin at once, and do 
full justice m the clear morning to the tune he had so ipcciall) 
cultivated He sat down Near him a bamboo was hanging down 
and in order not to spoil the food b) plaang it on the bare sand he 
tied the bundle to the tip of a branch of the hanging liamboo and 
commenced his favountc Akin A J^erson who has spreiall) culti 
s ated a certain tune generall) takes ten or iwcU c ghatikas time to 
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do Alii justice to It,' and our musician, shaded bv the extensive 
shadow of the bamboos behind, did not perceive the heat of the 
a'^ccnding sun, and went on singing, he had only to bathe in the 
crystal water that was running m a small part of the river and 
cat the food he had with him So, without any anxiety about 
his Going without food in consequence of singing his favourite 
rune, hlahascna went on exhausting all the several minute stanzas 
of the Akin. I'he more he sang the more he enjoyed his music, 
and relished above all the means devised by him to overthrow 
a prejudice At last the song was finished and he looked for his 
bundle of food 

Al.is' Prejudice had won the da) His bundle was no more 
within his reach, but w'as hanging high above him just as he had 
tied It on the tip of the bamboo Now the bamboo reed has 
the pccuharitv of bending down low at night As the sun 
advances in the morning the bamboo advances from its 
pendent posture, and stands almost erect during midday This 
Mahasena did not know, nor had he brains enough to sus- 
pect It 

“So after all, what they say about Akin is too true,” thought 
he. And as the bamboo is not a plant which one can easily climb 
up, Mahasena had to give up his bundle of food His upper 
cloth too was lost So, with only a single cloth remaining with 
him he proceeded to the waterside, bathed, finished his ablu- 
tions, and proceeded to the nearest village to beg a meal from 
some charitable person 

Fortunately for him he had not far to go At a ghatika’s 
distance there was a Brahman village, where a nch Mirasdar* was 
celebrating the birthday of his first-born child On such occa- 
sions every Brahman is freely fed, provided he is present at the 
time of eating Mahasena thought that 'an opportunity of prov- 
ing to the public that by singing Akin a person does not go with- 
out food for the rest of the day was not yet lost So he at once 
approached the host and requested to be fed The Mirasdar in 
reply explained to him that all the available space in the house 
was taken up by Brahmans who had already commenced to eat, 
but said that if he would wait for half a ghatika he could join m 
the second batch for meals “As you please, Sir” said Mahasena, 
inwardly delighted, as so short a time did not make much dif- 
ference and he would soon have bis food And was he not nght^ 


1 Ha\e we not here a key to the endlessncs of native musical performance ^ 

2 A landed proprietor 
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Who would refuse him food on the occasion of pubbe feeding? 
Soon the first batch of meals were over and the guests left the 
house after receiving betel leaves and oreca nuts Only a select 
few about a dozen, remained for the second batch and all these, 
Vrith the exception of Mahasena, were the inmates of the house 
Ten or twelve leaves were spread now in the hall of the Miras 
dar 5 house, and all the remaim^ diners sat down before them 
Mahasena occupied one corner The moment the food was served 
in his leaf hn heart leapt with jov, not at the sight of the food 
Itself, but at the idea that he had secured food to eat, notwith- 
stanebng that he had sung Akin that mornig Now after serving 
food to all, the lad) of ^e house pours apdchaaa water into each 
diner 8 hand as a siot to commence, and according to this custom 
the Mirasdars wife poured n spoonful of water in the up-raised 
palm of Mahasena, with whom she commenced the apochana- 
ceremony that day As soon os Mahasena recci\cd the apochana, 
he uttered aloud and in jo) even before dnnlang it, “A knock 
on the head of Akin But alas’ before he finishedthc words and 
before he had lifted up his nght palm to dnnk the apochana, he 
received several blows on hts back from one or two sm'ants of 
the house, who lifted him up from his seat, notwithstanding his 
cnes and lamentations, and pushed him out bolting the door be- 
hind Mahasena cned out from the street to be allowed toex- 
plam he wept he bceged- But no one would pit) him No one 
would open the gate for him 

What a world of misery? He had sat before hii leaf, he had 
witnessed the servinc of the food he had receded even the opo 
chana, and )ct he had not tasted one gram of food Is this all 
for having sung Akin’ Wh) should I have been thus thrashed 
and pushed out’ he argued 

By this time the second batch of diners had finished, the door 
was opened and the master of the house came out “Get awa), 
Sir Do not stand before me, were the first words he uttered on 
seeing Mahasena ^ou are a beggar leu came to me begging 
for meals What have I done to )Ou that )ou should insult m) 
wife thus’ Is this your return for her having given you the 
apochana first’ 

Our musiCTan stood bewildered W here and how had he 
abused the wife of the Mirasdar? He ransacked his brains 
He found no clue He pleaded innocence And again roared 
the master, “A knock on the head of Akin did )ou not 
taj’ And wh) should a beggar sa) such a thing of the wife of 
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a rcspcctaMc Mir.isd.ir? Ts it for her having given you the apo- 
chann first^” ^ 

NW iinfortunateh for Mahasena the name of the Mirasdar’s 
wife vas Akin Animal or Akin And .as soon as he had 
spoken, every one took his words to be aimed at the good 
wom.an However, when the whole thing waas explained and the 
real state of affairs understood, Mahasena w^as excused and was 
gn cn his food 

But It w.as then very late in the day. So he made up his mind 
nc\er more to sing Akin in the mornings, and returned home a 
wiser man 


THE BITER’S BIT (A NOODLE STORY) 

I n Tanjore there lived a rogue of the first waater, practising 
roguerj as his profession, and living solely by it, so much so 
that he was known throughout the country as the Tanjore Rogue 
No one dared to have anything to do with him, for people felt 
sure of falling into his clutches and becoming duped by him 
After Imng a long time in Tanjore as a true devotee to this 
profession, the Tanjore rogue found it impossible to keep his 
life and soul together any longer there Doors were shut against 
him, as soon as it was known that he was approaching a house 
Men and w'omen ran and hid themselves in unknown places, as 
soon as they perceived him at a very great distance His name 
was m every one’s mouth, and life any longer in Tanjore became 
an impossibility So the rogue resolved to try his fortune in some 
other place, and calling his wife, addressed her thus — 

“My dear, we have been living hitherto very happily here 
Till now I have had a very successful profession, and found a 
way to earn thousands I had an easy part to play With very 
little labour I managed to dupe others continually But now the 
times have changed People have become wqse Very few 
fools come my way now' to be duped My name is a byeword, 
and instead of finding a doubtful livelihood here, I have 
resolved to go elsewhere leaving you to live upon w'hat little we 
have saved I need not tell you that I am so clever that I will 
earn thousands in no time and soon return to your side ” 

“ My dear husband,” replied she “you have spoken like a true 
hero. I give you my full permission to go, for I am sure that 
you will succeed wherever you may go, though my confidence 
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of your success in this atv has been completely lost b) our sad 
experience of the lost few months 

Thus saying, she ran off and soon returned with a big clay- 
ball and a handful of cooked ncc a proceeding which puzzled 
the rogue himself She then rounded off the clay ball and applied 
to Its surface the cooked grams so nicely and so cleverly that 
the ramutest inspection could not distinguish the cla) underneath 
The rogue now saw what she meant 

‘ Done hkc a rogue s wife, said he ‘ Language fails me to 
express my praise, my dear 

Am I not your wife, my lord? said she smilingly “Wh) 
should the ncc at home be wasted? Why should you not, m 
starting out to earn a bvclihood by vour profession m a distant 
place, begin to practise it on the way ? You can meet with some 
fellow traveller on the road, and exchange with him this ball of 
nee, and thus commence to live by your noble art from the 
very starting point 

May the God of Roguery shower his boons upon you my 
dear May he keep you who have outwitted me in my own art, 
safe till my return 

Thus saying the Tanjore Rogue took leave of his wife and, 
with the ball suspended on hjs shoulder, started towards the 
nonh 

Now there was a second rogue called the Tnchinopoly 
Roflue who had made his position m Tnchinopoly as impossible 
as had the Tanjore rogue in Tanjore With the permission of 
his wife the Tnchmopoly Rootc, too had started to try his 
fortunes m another country He also must have something for 
the way, and so his wife brought him a small brass vessel ^cd 
with sand to within a guartcr of an inch of the top, and 
scattered over it a thin layer of raw ncc 

Both the rogues met The patron God of roguery had so 
arranged it For how long could he keep apart such master gems 
of hia own creation? They met as strangers for the first time 
in their lives on the bonks of the nver Coleroon 

May I know who the gentleman is that I have the 
happiness of meeting to-day? asked the Tanjore Rogue 
without knowing who the stranger was 

I am a traveller for the present, a native of Tnchinopoly, 
was the answer which the other rogue gave 

He then came to know that the stranger was a native of 
Tanjoreanda travcllcrhke himself Beyond this they knewnothing 
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of each other, for each was careful in his own By this 

rime thev had both bathed in the river and finished their 
alihitions I'lie Tanjore -Rogue vas waiting for an opportunity to 
get his ball of rice exchanged, just as the other rogue was with 
his vessel of raw rice, for each had seen W'hat the other had for 
his dinnei. I'he Tanjore rogue first began — 

“'riiat disreputable wife of mine gave me cold rice tied up m 
this bundle I am not in a good health, and if I eat cold rice I 
fear I may fall iH T do not know what to do. I'here appeals to 
be no village near us If I could only get hold of some raw rice 
1 could cook It in ^ our vessel. 

Rhe Tnchinopoly Rogue was very glad to heai this suggestion, 
and as soon as the Tanjore Rogue had finished his speech, he said — 
“ Mv friend, I am sorry for you Yes, when you are not in 
good health eating cold nee will be bad for you The first thing 
to be cared lor is health particularly when you are travelling 
I am very hungry If you give me your rice, I have no 
objection to giving you my rice and the vessel too What 
matters it if it takes some time? You can cook and eat, and 
if there is anything left over, you can give it me.” 

Each felt himself elated in having deceived the other, and 
the exchange was readily made, as if they had been fnends for 
a long time. The Tnchinopoly Rogue was the first to discover 
that he had accidentally met a person who had outwitted him in 


his owm art 

He turned round to see what the Tanjore Rogue was doing, 
but he had not yet discovered the tnek that had been played 
upon him, for he was collecting dried sticks to light a fire 
Said he to himself — 

“Oh' he has not yet discovered the tnck I shall leave him 
alone till he does it ” 

So thought he, and he had not long to wait, for as soon as the 
fire began to burn, the Tanjore Rogue took the vessel to the 
side of the water to clean the rice before setting it on ^he fire 
When the w^ater was mixed with the nee the tnck was 
discovered, and for a minute the Tanjore Rogue stood dumb 
with astonishment He directed his eyes towards the 
Tnchinopoly Rogue, who smiled and approached his friend 

“Was It proper on your part to have deceived me thus?” was 
the question which the Tanjore Rogue put him 

“Was It proper on your part to have deceived me thus?” was 
' the reply he received 
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They then feU into a long conversation and many were the 
talcs and adventures which each rogue related about himself 
to the other In this pleasant conversation they spent a long 
time, forgetting hunger, fatigue and exhaustion. After full 
five ghatiftw ot their beloved subject, said the one rogue to 
the other — 

It IS now plam that we arc able men in our own way, and 
that we have started to earn a hvelihood m foreign parts. We 
must continue friends from this moment. We must have a com 
mon object and work together for it So from this minute we 
must embrace each other as brothers in a common cause. 

Agreed, said the other, and from that minute they became 
fnends 

The sun had now set and the two men walked as fast as th^ 
could to some place where they might find something to eat. It 
was a mnglj^ tract of land but at last the sight of a dim light 
cheered their hopes. It was a lonely cottage m that wilderness, 
and Its sole inhabitant was a bent old woman of three score years 
or more. She was an old lady who had seen a good deal of mis- 
fortune in her vounecr days, and who had retired to that forest 
to lead a secluded life Bat even there her greed followed her 
and she was a seller of puddings m the forest. For though the 
place appeared gloomy during night it was not so dunng day 
Many neatherds frequented that piart m the daytime with 
their cattle, as the pl^ afforded a good pasture, and the old 
woman sold them puddings and made money, saving a good sum in 
tunc The rogues knocked at the door and demanded entrance. 

‘Who are you? asked the old woman from inside 

“We are travcllcn m search of a place for food and rest, was 
the answer Again the same question was put and agam the same 
answer given For the third tunc the question was repeated and 
when the same emswer was a third time given the door flew 
open * The rogues gave money to the old woman who fed them 
sumptuously After the meal was over the strangers related to the 
old lady hosv they had come out in search of adventure, and how 
they would be highly obbged if she would advise them on that 
subject The old woman was flattered 

‘My dear sons, said she “You seem to be young men I 
have no children You live under my roof as my own children 

1 It ■ Wn<f tmog that dfrOi ktMck at h otac t at miglit t pbf mlKhkf with tb« 

tratf t. Tb* (krlli m intim lhr« flam. Hc«c t tnt wferthw tb* knocktf U rati 
CT itra tb* bnutat tik tbrk befora Opcnliif tb* iow I tba alght 
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1 A?;; *< tv ucii, ami imiwe upon )ou a ^cr^ light task in 
‘ qiiitt Imst, :i co\\ uluch one of \ou wall 

r 'VC :tv t^sc out to grv* 'riicre is no pasture near this cottnoc 
‘o \,M -A, II ha\t to t^kc her out a ghatika’s distance near to a 
. ‘Akorc xlxtn k ahumiant gta<:s. 'I here arc fruit trees near 
:?.r u.'uter Ahich uki can protect \ourstIf from the sun 

'vn.m -H co'A .. i^nicing. '1 his is a |oh m which one of >ou may 
hr c’ c"! Cl.. ,\v ior the other, I have a ftv\ beds of cabbages in niy 
Ahich must bt d-iiv watered A few buckets of water 
wdi ./3 *t srtnee It out of you manages the cow and the other 
w tc'' the c*^bb’ges. \ou can remain undei my roof as long ns you 
woh, u U p-'N 1 oihing for \our food." 


1 he‘{ terms ‘lemed Ncrv lenient to the two rogues. The graz- 
•ni: of a qurct cow and the watering of a few cabbage plots must 
be e 's\ , t; en if one had to do both I'lie bargain was soon struck, 
v!\i the two fugues hid more than enough to eat that nirilit and 
feb sound asleep ^ ’ 


'fbe morning dawned, and both the rogues had something for 
brtakf’st. 'I he old woman promised to give them a very sump- 
tmnm hot meal at night, and started the Tncliinopoly Rogiic 
with something to eat in hand for mid-day, to graze the cow 
'I he I'anjore Kogi.c had to water the cabbage plots in the back- 
) ird, and so was sure of his mid-day meal at home. 

T he Tncliinopoly Rogue started wath the cow', and had a very 
quiet business of it nil he reached the tank He thanked liis stars 
for having conducted him to the old lady, for what trouble could 
arise from grazing a quiet cow?* Cows in India are proverbial foi 
their meekness, but there arc exceptions As soon as tlie tank 


was leached, the loguc untied the cow and it began to graze even 
more quietly than he expected 

“What a fine time I shall have,” thought the rogue 
But in a moment all his hopes were changed Suddenly the 
cow took to her heels and for fear of losing the animal, and, 
as a consequence his evening meal, the rogue followed it head- 
long But he w'as no match for the cow, for she had not thus 
been led out to graze for several days, it might have been even 
for months She was far m advance of the rogue, and knowing 
that he could not overtake her for some time, stopped to graze 
The rogue slackened his pace, and walked up slowly, gaming, in 
the meantime, fresh vigour to recommence the race, in case there 
was any occasion for it. TThe brute did not disappoint him. It vyas 
grazing again quietly 
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‘‘Poor thing' it was, perhaps, tcmfied at some object at first, 
and so ran off so wddly She is now grazing quietly according 
to her nature T shall reach her in a minute, thought he, ana 
he reached the cow but, unfortunately, not to cotch her Just 
as he was on the point of catching her the cow again took 
to her heels again the rogue began the race, again the cow 
stopped and be^n to graze, again, though not with so much 
hope as at first the rogue slackened his pace, regained strength 
and was almost at the point of catching her Again he failed 
And so the whole day, even without having time mr his raid-day 
meal, the Tnchinopoly Rogue was after the cow He was always 
unsuccessful in catching her He had traversed nearly twenty kos 
by the time that evening approached, and he had gone round the big 
tank and its neighbourno<xi nearly a hundred times But at last, 
fortune seemed to pity even the worst type of rogue, and, as if more 
out of pity than anything else, the cow allowed itself to be caught. 

‘ I shall never onng you up here again to graze I shall, in- 
stead, give such a glowing deaenpdon of you to my fnend the 
Tanjorc Rogue and change ray lob with him tomorr o w Water 
mg a few plots must be extremely easy 

Thus tmnlong within himself, and composing his face, for with 
a dismal face one cannot play a devil s part, he slowly led the 
cow to the cottage of the old woman His whole body was m 
pain Several thorns had become embedded in hia feet He had 
nitherto lead an easy life in rc^uery, but that day seemed to be a 
punis h ment for all ms sms. Still with a composed countenance he 
returned home 

Meanwhile, the Tanjore Rogue in the backyard had only to 
water four or five green pkrta. 

‘ I could do It in half a ghadka, thought he 

There was a hand pikotta' at which he had to work, and the 
condidon was that he should not cease work dll the plots 
were full of water to the bnra He was at work till mid-day, and 
then found that the water baled up was not even a quarter of 
the quantity required 

‘ What? My Wids arc already red with work. I have pain from 
top to toe, and jet the plots arc not a quarter full What can be 
the reason? thought the Tanjorc Rogue, and tned his best to 
find out the cause but without result 

Now this was all clever tnekerj in the old woman of the wood. 
The fact w as that in the midst of the plots, the old woman had 

1 A plVoru I* co*otry wurr Dft 
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placed subterranean tunnels by means of which the water was 
guided underground to a long distance, and there used foi irrigating 
several acres of land. This was so well managed that there was 
not the least room for any suspicion The Tanjore Rogue with 
all his cleverness was not able to find the trick out though he 
surmised that there was some roguery at the bottom of it The 
old woman came to him at mid-day, and took him very kindly 
inside the house for a light meal, and then requested him to 
proceed to his task Even before a ghatika was wanting to even- 
ing, and as if she took the greatest compassion on the man she 
visited him again, and spoke thus* — 

“My son Don’t mind the trouble You can do the rest to- 
morrow, cease work and take rest ’’ 

He thanked her for her kindness, left the pikotta and came to 
the /D'a/ outside the house Sitting there, he began to chew betel- 
leaves and areca-nut, and as he was engaged in this, the thought 
passed and repassed his mind — 

“ What a fool I have been ^ If I had taken out the cow, I 
would have had a better time of it to-day than the tiresome duty 
of watering these plots There comes my brother rogue with a 
joyful countenance Perhaps he has had a very happy time of it. 

I shall give him a good description of my work and change my 
job tomorrow with him ” 

Just as he was thus speaking, the Tnchmopoly Rogue ap- 
proached the house with the cow with him 

“ How did you fare to-day, my fnend^” asked the Tanjore 
Rogue. 

“Oh' I have had a most happy day of it. What fine fruit 
trees are on the banks of the tank there, and I had no difficulty 
at all of any kind I unloosened the cow to graze and passed the 
day sleeping under the shade of ti ees, and eating fruit What a fine 
beast this cow is, too It grazes quietly like a child ” 

Thus said the Tnchmopoly Rogue, and the composed way in 
wKirh he told his tale made the Taniore Rogue believe what he 
said Soon the other rogue began.— 

“ Oh ' You do not know what I had to do. It was all over in 
a quarter of a ghatika Half a dozen potsful of water to each 
olot was all that was wanted in the business. So I passed the day 
m sleep and chewing betel Come on, sit down , you had better 

have some ’ i j , 

The cow was tied up in its proper place, and the two rogues 

sat down on the fj’a/ of the cottage m the twilight. The pain 
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and hardness of the work of the day were so predominant in their 
minds, that each easily believed the work of the other to be 
easier than his own, and each suggested an exchange of work, 
which was readily accepted. 

The morning dawned According to the mutual agreement 
the Tanjorc Rogue took out the cow to graze and the Inchino- 
poly Rogue went to water the cabbage. Each soon discovered 
how he had been duped by the other In the evening the) 
agam met 

What brother, was it proper on your part to have deceived 
me thus? asked the Tanjorc Rc^e, and the Tnchinopoly 
Rogue rephed — What brother, was it proper on your part to 
have deceived me thus? 

Then the two rogues came a second time, to on a^eraent 
that they should not direct them ingenuity to deceiving each 
other but that they should always act in accord. They resolved 
to do so and held a lon^ talk as to how to deceive the old 
woman and walk away with all her money The old woman 
overheard all this conversation 

1 am too clever for such tncks, thought she, and was care 
ful m her own way Now the old woman was herself an extremely 
clever ro^e, and the very next morning, as if of her own accord, 
she called the ro^es to her side, opened her big box to them, 
shewed them all the gold, silver, and copper that she had there, 
and promised to bequeath the whole property to them m case 
they pleased her by their work The rogues, then though their 
task was very difficult, wanted somehow to continue it for a 
short time waiting for an opportumty to plunder the woman. 
But she was not a person so easily to be made the subject of their 
deception 

One noon, when both the rogues were absent on their duty 
the buned all her treosurc m a very secret comer of her house, 
locking up m the box heavy things, like broken pieces of stones, 
old rotten iron, etc. The box and the seal WTre left in their 
original shape. After the rogues had their supper that night, she 
cxlW them both near her, and slowly whispered to them thus — 

My sons os you have made up your mind to hvc with me 
like my own children you must little by little, know all my 
I keep ray box full of money in the house during the 
white half of the month in the dark half of the month I throw 
the box in the well It is always better to be safe, as we live in a 
^"■^od Kindly help me my dears, by removing the box to the 



side of the well, and by dropping it down there gently without 
making noise ” 

The rogues did not suspect anything, for, more or less, 
the reason of what she did seemed very natural, and so 
the\ assisted her in lemoving the box to the well side and dropping 
it in. The old wojuan held up the light as they did the work 

At about midnight the rogues went to the well The Tanjore 
Rootle stood on the brink, w hile the Tnchmopoly Rogue entered 
by the aid of a strong rope, one end of which was in the hand of 
the Tanjore Rogue As everything had to be done very secretly 
the plot t a was not resorted to in order to get down into the well 
The Tnchmopoly Rogue went into the water and brought up 
the box in one dive, but he said that he had not yet secured the 
box and that he must have a second, a third, and a fourth dive 
Meanwhile, he opened the box m the well and found that both 
he and his friend at the mouth of the well had been deceived 
It now struck him that he might have been deceived again by 
the Tanjore Rogue What guarantee was there that he would be 
safely lifted up ^ So he addressed him as follows.— 

“ My friend, our misenes are at an end What immense treasure 
this box contains It is very heavy When I am ready I shall 
shake the rope which I have attached to the box But be care- 
ful in drawing up the box, for if the rope breaks m the middle 
the w'hole weight ot the box will fall on my head and I shall die 
After drawing up the box let down the rope again for me, and 

draw me up ” 

The Tanjore Rogue drew up the box, and as soon as it 
reached the surface, he lifted it up, placed it on his head, and 
went olf as fast as he could His object in this was to evade the 
Tnchmopoly Rogue, and take the whole property for his own 
use When he had gone far enough to feel safe from pursuit a 

voice fell on his ears 

“Walk a little slower, my friend ” 

“ What has the Tnchmopoly Rogue followed me ? ” He stopped 
for a rmnute, then quickened his pace a httle Again the same 

words fell on his ears ^ 

“Walk a little slower, my friend” 

Aeain be stopped, and putting down the box, discovered the 
Tnebnopoly Rogue, whom he had imagined all this while to be 
Dining away at the bottom of the well, in the box itself 
” “Was It proper on your part to have deceived me thus^*” 
asked the Tanjore Rogue. 
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‘Wis It proper on your part to have deceived me thus? 
repbed the Tnchinopoly Rogue, and added that if he had not 
adopted that pbin he would have been left in the well, as proved 
by the action of the Tanjore Rogue 

For a third time they came to an agreement that they should 
not deceive each other thus but it was of no avail They soon 
parted company and went away to different places to try their 
skill independently 

GOOD BEGETS GOOD 

I n a certain town there reigned a king named Patnipnya,' to 
whose court a poor old Brahman named Papabhun,* came 
every morning, with a yeUow brae m his hand, and, presenting it 
to the king, pronounced a benediction — 

If good IS sown, then good will groyr 
If bad 18 sown then bad will grow 
Thus good or bad the end will show 
The long respected as much the noble benediction of the 
Brahman as he dad hts grey hatra 

In this way the presentation of the fruit was daily 
continued, though the Brahman had nothing to request from 
the king, but simply wished to pay his respects On observing 
that he had no ultenor motives, but was merely actuated b) 
Tajasevana^ or duty to his king, the king s admiration for bis 
old mormng visitor increased the more. 

After presenting the fruit the Brahman waited upon his 
sovereign till Kis puja* was over, and then went home where 
his wde kept ready for hun all the requisites for his own puia 
Papabhiru then partook of what dinner ha wife had prepared tor 
hrm Sometinies, however a Brahman ne^hbour ecat him an 
mvitation to dinner, which he at once accepted His father, 
before he breathed his last, had called him to his bedside, and, 
pronouncino his last benediction had thus advised him — 
Mormng meal do thou never spurn. 

Nor say tnou what thine eyes discem. 

But serve thy king for fame to cam 
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'1 ’.tK drtt Paj'al'hiru began his visits to the king, nor 

0 i* t'r cvc. rcjtc; an inMtation to dinner, though it might come 
at a vrrv mconvcnicnt time 

Noa o't n certun motmng, Papabhiru went to the 

kirg to y\\ hss respects as usual, with the lime and the 
berc/i I>t{t found that he had gone to his puja and so 

tVd )v cd hm there. On seeing the Brahman the king’s face 
wth pie ’sure md he said: — 

'*M\‘ jm>s' rt\crcd god on earth,'' 1 thought that some ill 
‘;v. 't haw befalkn \ou, when I missed \ou in the council-hall 
th’s mo-ninfi, but praised be Paramcsvani foi having sentjou 
t(t rte, though n is a little late. I never do nn puja without 
piic’.nc m\ scimitar b\ the side of the god, but last night 1 
!c!: It in nu queen’s room. It is under the pillow of the couch 
on which 1 usinlK sleep. Until )ou came 1 could find no 
suit ’ble' person to fetch it for me, and so I have w’aitcd for you. 
Would )Ou kmdh take the trouble to fetch it for mc^” 

'I he poor Brahman was onlv too glad of the opportunity thus 
presented to mm of serving his king, and so he ran to the //^rrm 
and into the room where the king usuall) slept 

Now, Patmpnya was vcr\ fond of his queen, but she was not 
faithful to him, and allowed the king’s minister to pay visits to 
her The most convenient time for such meetings was during the 
kind’s puja Of course the poor Brahman, Papabhiru, knew 
norhinc of this, and when he entered the room, a shocking scene 
met Ills e^es He closed them m horror, and lifting up the 
pillow, felt for the scimitar, then turning his back on the couch, 
he retraced his steps, placed the sw’ord before the king, and took 
his leave True, however, to his father’s last words, “ Nor say 
thou w’hat thine eyes discern,” he never opened his lips, and 
vent his way wath a heavy heart 

The queen and her wicked visitor were greatly alarmed 
“That rogue of an old Brahman has seen us and may report 
us to the king at the first opportunity,” faltered the minister. 

But the queen, as bold in words as in sin, said “I will have 
him murdered before the sun rises Wait you here I shall inform 
kincr of what IS to be done and report the result to you, and 
then you may go home.” 

So saying, she assumed the guise of a most chaste lady who 
had resisted the temptations of a wicked man, and stood before 

lunar day of every fortnight, on which a fast is observed by orthodox Hindus 
2 Bhusura, Bhudeva, a generic name for a Brahman 
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her royal husband who was at his worship Patnipnya rose up 
and asked her the reason for her sudden appearance 

Said she — “Your Majesty seems to think the whole world 
as innocent as yourself That wretched old Brahman, though 
his hair is as white as milk, has not forgotten his younger days 
Fortunately for us there were several maids me when he 
approached me, and so he fled away without his vile intentions 
bang fulfilled. If you do not order his death before tomorrow 
morning I shall kill rajself 

The king was much vexed with what he heard, and all the 
regard he had for the Brahman disappeared at once. He called 
two of his executioners and spoke to them thus before his wife — 
‘Take a large iron caldron to the east ^tc of the town and 
keep It boiling to the bnm with gingely oil • A certain person 
shall come to you m the morning and ask you, ‘Is it all done? 
Without observing who he is, tie his hands and feet and throw him 
into the boiling od When he has been boiled to death, put out 
the fire and empty out the ml 

The executioners received the order and went away to 
perform their terrible duty The queen, too glad at heart at 
having thus successfully arranged for the murder of the Brahman, 
reported the fact to the Miruster but said nothing about the 
ipeaal question to be put by the victim The Minister, much 
pleased, went to his palace and waited for the news of the 
Brahman s death — 

When ha puja was over the king sent for Papttbhmi, and 
the poor Brahm^ never having before been sent for at such 
a time, made hia appearance with a beating heart. When he 
arrived the king, in order to arouse no suspicion m his mind, said 
gently to him My dear Brahman, tomorrow mormng when you 
go to make your ablutions, pass by the east gate. There you will 
tee two persons seated by the side of a large caldron Ask them 
Is It all done? And whatever reply they give you, come and 


commumcate to me. 

Thus spoke the long firmly bcbcving that Pipabhiru would 
never return to him while the Brahman glad to be able to 
serve the king a second time next morning went home and 
slept soundly Early in the morning, even a ghattka before his 
usual time, he got up and, placing on his head a bag contain 
ir^ dry clothes, proceeded to the nver for his mormng bath 
He took the road to the eastern gate as he had been ordered, 
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but had not walked far when a fnend invited him to a dvadasi^ 
breakfast. 

“My poor old mother did not taste even a drop of water the 
whole of the ekadasi, (yesterday) Rice and hot water for a bath 
are ready. Pour a little of the water over your head,* pronounce 
one gayatri® and taste a handful of rice. Whatever may be the 
urgency of your business, oblige me for my poor mother’s sake ” 
Thus spoke his fnend, and Papabhiru, out of regard to his father’s 
order never to spurn a morning meal, ran in haste into his friend’s 
house to oblige him, the king’s order all the while sitting heavily 
on his mind. 

Meanwhile the minister was most anxious to hear the news of 
the Brahman’s death, but was afraid to send any one to inquire 
about It, lest he should rouse suspicion So he went himself to the 
east gate, as soon as the sun had nsen, and asked the executioners, 
sitting by the side of the caldron, by way of a simple question. 
‘Is the business all done? ’ And as they were instructed not to 
observe who the person was that came to question them, but to 
tie him up and boil him in the oil, they, notwithstanding his howls, 
bound him and threw him m As soon as he was dead, they 
extinguished the fire, poured out the oil, and turned over the 
caldron, corpse and all 

The Brahman finished his dvadasi breakfast, in great haste, 
and, with the betel leaf still in his hand, ran to the gate to inquire 
of the persons seated by the caldron v^hether it was all done 
When he put them the question, they smilingly replied, “Yes, 
Sir It is all done The minister is boiled to death We gave 
full execution to the king’s orders You may go and report the 
affeir to him.” 

The Brahman, not knowing the reason for the course events 
had taken, ran back and reported the reply of the executioners 
to the king The minister’s interference in the afiair at once 
kindled suspicion in the king’s mind He unsheathed his 
scimitar, and holding it in his nght hand, twisted the lock of hair 
on the Brahman’s head into his left He then asked him whether 
he had not tned to dishonour his queen the previous morning, 
and told him that, if he concealed the truth, he would make an 
end of him The poor Brahman now confessed what he had seen. 


— 1~T) adasi IB the twelfth lunar day, on which early in the morning, before even the fifth 
h IS over, every orthodox Hindu is obliged by his religious codes to break the previous 

<chombu-ful’ the chombu is a small vessel 
3 A sacred hymn 
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on which the king threw down the samitsr and fell down on his 
knees before him 

“The words of thy benediction, O respect e d Brahman, have 
only now been explained to me Thou hast sown nothing but 
good, and good, hast thou reaped, in having thy life preserved 
The wicked Minister,— whose conscious guilt made him so very 
anxious to hear about thy death — because he sowed a bad inten 
tion m hifl heart, has reaped evil, even a death that he never expect 
exL Another victim of evil sowing remains in my queen, in whom 
I placed an undeserved love 

So spake he, and ordered her to the gallows The old 
Brahman he appointed hia Minister and reigned with him for a 
long time 

LIGHT MAKES PROSPERITY 

T here is a proverb ‘ hght makes prospenty and the following 
story 13 reared to explain it. 

In the town of Govindapathi there hved a merchant named 
Pasupati Seta who had a son and a daughter The son s name 
was \^ta and the daughter s Gann, and wfade soil playmates they 
made a mutual vow that in case they ever had children that could 
be mamed together they would certainly see that this was done. 
Gtrvi grew up to marry a very nch merchant, and gave birth in 
due course to three daughters, the last of whom was named 
Suguni Vimta, too had three sons Before, however this brother 
and sister could fulfil their vow an event happened which threw 
a gloom over all their expectations 

Pasupati Sctti died, and his creditors — for he had many — grew 
troublesome All his property had to be sold to clear his debts, 
and within a month or two after his father s death Vimta was 
reduced to the condiQon of a penniless pauper But being a 
sensible person he patiently bore up against his calamit) and 
tned his best to bvc an honest hfc on what little was left to him 
His sister Gam was, as has been already said, mamed into a 
nch fami ly and when she saw the penniless condition of her 
brother the engagements she had entered into with him began 
to trouble her To give or not to give her daughters in mamage 
to the sons of her brother! This was the question that occupied 
her thoughts for several months, till at last she determined within 
herself never to give poor husbands to her children Fortunatel) 
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loi licr two \ouno respectable family offered 

themselves to hei two eldest daughters, she gladly accepted them 
and had the weddings cele^*"*^^^^ The last daughter, Suguni, alone 
remained unmarned ' 

\*mita was sorcl\ trouH^^^ heart at this disappointment 

as he never thought that sister would thus look down upon 
his povertv, hut, being veiT sensible, he never interfered and said 
no word The vow of liis cf^ldhood w'as, however, known to every 
one, and some came to symP^thise wdth him, while others spoke in a 
reproachful tone to Garvi ^'^ving broken her promise, because 
lier brother had become through unforeseen circumstances 
Their i emarks fell on the e^ts of Suguni, who was as yet unmarried, 
and also was a very learneii and sensible girl She found her uncle 
Vinita extremely courteou^ and respectful, and his sons all persons 
of virtue and good nature The thought that her mother should 
have Ignored all these exce’hent and rare qualities m favour of mere 
worldly possessions vexed P^r heart sorely So, though it is consid- 
ered most disrespectful for ^ Hindu society to choose a boy as 

her husband, she approachfd her mother and thus addressed her 

» Mother I have hearc^ all the story about your vow to your 
brother to marry us -myself and my sisters-to his sons our cousins 
But I am ashamed to see that you have unwarrantably broken it 
,n the case of my sister^, I cannot bear vnth such shame I 
cannot marry any one in th^ world except one of my three cousins 
You must make up your ^md to give me your consent 

Garvi was astonished ‘to hear her youngest daughter talk 

Jewish to marry ^ beggar?” said she “We will never 
agree to it, and if you persist we will giv^ you away to your 

penniless pauper, but we w j .y . 

But Suguni persisted So her marriage with the youngpt son 

r -XT 4. ot-rann-prl Ho had uever • spokcn a word about it 

° \ hut he had make matches for his children 

to his sister, but ne naa w jti 

till all his sister’s daughtf^ had been given away, and when he 
heard that Suguni was det'='''n>“<i “ ’"’“■Ty his youngest son, he 

was very pleased He “PO" PO“r 

family for his other sons,i and celebrated the three weddings as 

’’^&rmm’wL°as“noble in “"duct as in her love for her poor 
cousin She was never [Iroud or insolent on account of having 
come from a rich family Nor did she ever disregard her 
husband, or his brothers, f «ther 
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Now Vimta and his sons used to go out in the morning to gather 
dried leaves which his danghters-m law stitched into plates 
(patravah), and the male members of the family sold them in 
the bazar for about four fanams^ each Sometunes these leaf- 
plates would go for more, sometimes for less* but whatever 
money the fathcr-in-law brought home his daughters in-law used 
for the day s expense The youngest of them was Suguni, who 
spent the mone) most judiaously and fed her fathcr-in law and 
lus sons sumptuously Whatever remained she partook of with 
her two poor sisters in-ltw and bvcd most contentedly And 
the family respected Sugum as a paragon of virtue, and had a 
very great regard for her Her parents, as they had threatened, 
never returned to sec how their last and of course once beloved, 
child was fanng in her husband s home Thus a couple of 
years went by 

One day the king of the town was taking an oil bath, and 
pulling a ring off his fin«r left it in a niche in the open 
courtyard. A garuda (Brabmani kite) was at that moment 
descnbmg arcles m the air and mistaking the glittenngnibies 
in the nng for flesh pounced upon it and flew away landing 
It to be not flesh but stone he dropped it in the house of 
Sugum 8 husband She happened to be alone working in the 
courtyard while her cstersnn law and the others were in difiercnt 
parts of the house So she took up the sparkling nng and hid 
It in her lap 

Soon afterwards she heard a proclamation made in the street 
that the king had lost a valuable nn& and that any person who 
could trace it and give it back to mm should obtain a great 
reward. Sugum called her husband and his brothers and thus 
addressed them — 

My lord and brothers, kindly forgive me for having kept 
the king s nng Exactly at midday a garuda dropped it in our 
courtyard and nerc it is. We must all go to the king and there 
before you three, I shall debver up the nng, explaimng 
how I got It. WTicn His Majesty desirct me to name my 
reward I shall do so, and beg of you never to contradict 
or gainsay my desires, if they appear very humble in your 
opimon 

The brothers agreed, and they all started to the palace. They 
had a very great respect for Sugum, and expected a good result 
from this visit to the king 

1 A f m tm b franaHy «mli t« mMm. 
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The palace was reached, and the nng was given back to the 
king with the explanation. His Majesty was charmed at the 
modesty and truthfulness of Suguni, and asked her to name her 
reward 

“ My most gracious Sovereign ' King of kings ' Supreme lord ’ 
Only a slight favour thy dog of a servant requests of your 
Majesty. It is this, that on a Friday night all the lights in the 
town be extinguished, and not a lamp be lit even in the palace 
Only the house of thy dog of a servant must be lighted up 
with such lights as it can afford ” 

“Agreed, most modest lady We grant your request, and we 
permit you to have the pnvilege you desire this very next 
Friday ” 

Joyfully she bowed before his majesty and returned with her 
husband and the others to her house She then pledged the last 
jewel she had by her and procured some money 

Fnday came She fasted the whole day, and as soon as 
twilight approached she called both the brothers of her husband, 
and thus addressed them — 

“ My brothers, I have made arrangements for hghting up 
our house with one thousand lamps to-night One of you 
without ever closing your eyes for a moment must watch the 
front of our house and the other the back If a woman of 
a graceful appearance and of queenly majesty wishes you to 
permit her to enter it, tell her boldly to swear first never to leave 
It again If she solemnly agrees to this, then permit her to come 
in If in the same way any woman wishes to go out, make a 
similar condition that she must swear never to return at any 
time in her life ” 

What Sugum said seemed ndiculous to the brothers, but they 
allowed her to have her way, and waited to see patiently what 
would take place 

The whole town was gloomy that night, except Suguni’s 
house for, by order of His Majesty, no hght was lit in any 
other house T!he Astalakshms — the Eight Prosperities— entered 
the town that night and went from house to house in every street. 
All of them were dark, and the only house lit up was Suguni’s 
They tned to enter it, but the brother at the door stopped 
them and ordered them to take the oath This they id, 
and when he came to understand that these ladies 
were the Eight Prosperities he admired the sagacity of his 

brother’s wife 

3G 



A mrouha after the e^ht ladies had gone in there came out 
of the house a hideous female and requested permission to go, 
but the brother at the hack would not permit this unless she 
swore never to come back again She solemnly swore, and the 
next moment he came to know that she was the Mudevty or 
Adversity the elder sister of Prospenty 

For she said “ My sisters have come. I cannot stay here 
for a minute longer God bless you and your people I swear 
by everything sacred never to come back 

And so unable to breathe there any longer, Adversity ran 
away 

When the mormng dawned, the prospcnQes had already taken 
up a permanent abode with the family The ncc bag became 
filled The cash chest overflowed with money The pot contained 
milk And thus plenty began to reign in Sugum s house 
from that day The tUrw brothers and her father in law were 
overjoyed at the way Sugum had driven away their poverty 
for ever and even Sugum s parents did not feci it a disgrace to 
come and bcff their daughter s pardon She nobly granted it and 
hved with aJj the members of her family in prospenty for a 
long life 

ft 11 a notion, therefore, among orthodox Hindus that hght 
in the house bmgs prospenty and darkness adveraity 

THE SHOWER OF GOLD AND SCORPIONS 

I n a certain town there hved a great landholder whose house 
was only a small one One day it occurred to him that it was 
not m keeping with his position, and having plenty of money to 
spare he resolved to build himself a mansion befitting his 
position So he called the best workmen round about him, and 
fixing on an auspiaous day according to the recommendation of 
the local soothayers, he built the mansion strictly according to 
the advice of the wise men, and it was soon completed and then 
our hero accompanied by Brahmins reciting the four Vedas by 
musiaana playing on vinous instruments, and by dancing-girls 
in gay pr o ce ss ion, entered and settled in it,* finding every part of 
It to bs heart s content With the feasting of several tfiousands 
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of Brahmans m its halls, a busy day closed, and all the guests 
took their leave, leaving the owner to the sole enjoyment of the 
house. And he, too, much exhausted by attending upon his 
many guests, took his supper early, and with his wife and 
children retired to rest 

The place being new to him he was unable to sleep that night, 
and at about midnight he heaid a voice saying, “Shall I fall 
dovn^ shall I fall down^” It proceeded from no person, as far 
as he could see, but went on and on without any break The 
landlord vas greatly frightened, thinking it must have proceeded 
from some devil or other, who had got into the house before he 
had V armed it He was also afraid that if he continued to occupy 
it, the devil would pull the roof down over his head Hornfied 
at the terrors which his imagination aggravated every moment, 
he spent the night in the greatest anxiety And the voice never 
stopped ' 

At last the day dawned, and at the first appearance of the 
light our hero thought to himself — “The great god, Maheswara, 
"has been extremely merciful to me, and has preserved me and my 
family from the devil throughout this ternble night just past 
Surely, if I continue to live here, some day or other I shall be 
buried alive by the falling debris of my own house' Let the 
devil enjoy my palace, my old cottage will do for me' In it 
I have lived comfortably till now, and in it I shall continue to 
live happily for many a day more ” 

Thus thinking, the very next morning after he had occupied 
his new mansion, he quitted it for his old cottage ' The sudden- 
ness with which he moved back to his old house was in itself 
more than enough to create a talk throughout the town that the 
mansion was haunted, and it became a most dreaded spot, and 
story after story was freely invented to spread its notoriety 
throughout the country round about 

In that same town there lived a poor beggar Brahman Beggars 
are always notonous for having more children than they can 
support and in accordance with the general rule this Brahman 
had half a dozen,— three sons and three daughters. They all 
lived in a miserable hut, where the children were always ill from 
the damp Poverty and misery pinched him in every direction, 
and his troubles increased day by day and hour by hour. At 
last he became so disgusted with his life which was a.very misery 
to him that he often resolved upon suicide. But such^n idea is 
most repulsive to a Hindu, because the darkest world and dirtiest 
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hell arc the abode set apart for those who ^vc up their lives in 
that way So at last he resolved thus within himself — ‘ What 
if I go to the house which is said to be haunted? If I sleep there 
one night, the devil m it will kiU me, and there will be an end of 
my miscnes' 

So thought he, and going to the owner, spoke thus — ‘ My 
master' I am very poor The winter is fast approaching and I 
have no house to hve in If you would Tandly piermit me to hvc 
m a room or two of your great unoccupied mansion I shall be 
highly obbged. 

The owner was at first afraid to give him leave, lest some 
injury should befall himself But then it occurred to him that if 
all went nght with the poor Brahman, the evil name it bore 
would be removed. And wishing to use the Brahman as an 
expenment, he promised to let him use the house from that next 
day and was so kind as to demand no rent! The Brahman 
received the keys, and resolved to give up his hfe by sleeping in 
the haunted house the next night. Thought he — ‘If I die to- 
morrow, who will protect my six children ? None of them art 
grown up, and I have no relatives or fnends in this world to give 
me or my children a morsel of nee So if 1 leave them behind 
me. It must he more to their misery than anything else So I 
shall take them also with me to the haunted house, and there let 
what happens to me happen to them also 

Thus this wretched Brahman who had at first resolved to give 
up his life in the haunted house, changed it into an intention of 
the wholesale murder of his family His wife was the incarnation 
of virtue, and though she lived m a state of abject poverty, 
never gainsaid what her husband resolved upon And so with 
his cares laid aside, the b^ging Brahman entered the maimon 
apparently to live in it, but at heart in order to sacrifice himself 
and his whole family to the devil who dwelt there 

The day passed and mght approached, and the little children, 
after partaking of the meagre repast their poor mother could 
*parr for them retired to rest They had not even a covering to 
protect them from the cold of the mght But being accustomed 
to a hard life, they nevertheless went composedly to sleep Thar 
poor mother too, who alwayt consoled herself with the thought 
that the God who had given her so many children would some- 
how or other protect ^cra according to the doctnne — ‘He 
never sends mouths without also icnciing meat —she too slept 
soundly The poor father alone la) awake, and as he tnmmcd 
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the !?m 5 \ he jook a t.irc\^c]l look at the innocent faces sound 
asleep around him Almost immcdiatelv he heard the voice — 
“Shall 1 fall dovn^ sjiall I fall dovn^” His heart, which he had 
steeled into preparation for death, fairly gave way. But after 
<accp thounht he came hack again to his original resolution, and 
fully determined to die with his whole family, and said aloud — 
“Win do \ou thus threaten me who am boldly resolved already^ 


Fall down at once, and take me and my children away ” 

Tl'hus saying he lifted his head to see the house fall, but instead 
there rained from the roof a torrent of gold mohurs, which soon filled 
the unoccupied parts of the room After about a the torrent of 

fTold stopped, and the Brahman rose up and heaped all coins in a 
corner. He then awakened his wife, and related to her all that he 
had intended and all that had happened. Finding that fortune 
had begun to favour him, he gathered money every night, and with 
It bou^t houses and jewels and lands and other things he wanted 
The owner of the house, finding him daily grov/ing richer and 


richer as a result of dwelling m the haunted house, asked him one 
day the reason of it, and the Brahm.an related to him the whole 
affhir without concealing anything The owner of the property 
was then very sorry for his cowardice, and at having missed the 
opportunities previously offered him, and so he said to the 
Brahman:— “You have now been a long while occupying my 
house, will you kindly vacate it for me^ 

The Brahman replied —“I have been from my birth a beggar, 
and what I have already gained is more than enough for me All 
my present advantages are due to your kindness, and I will vacate 
It this very moment. Go you and live in it and amass wealth It 

IS your property. , , , > 

The owner occupied it without delay, so as to lose no time 

over his money-making He did not wait to remove his family, 
postponing that till the next day His anxiety was all for the 
nio-Hr and many a time did he curse his timidity for abandoning 
the mansion at the first sound of “shall I fall down?” and kept 
on calculating how much money he had already lost by his cow- 
ardice The night approached, and he went into the house to 
sleep —or rather to watch At midnight, just as he was expecting 
hear it, a voice fell upon his ear, saying, “Shall I fall down? 

V, 11 I fail down?” He at once fell into a humble posture and 
^aid —“My good god, excuse my stupidity in having so long 
^^fused your good graces I have come to my proper senses 
at last Shower down the mohurs 
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Thus said the owner, and at once the voice stopped, and im- 
mediately a torrent, alas’ not of mohurs, but of scorpions, began 
to descend on the landlord who looking for the money never 
noticed then Going up close, one scratch was enough to ^ve 
him an idea of the shower! Starting back he observed by the bght 
that, instead of mohurs, scorpions were falling down from the roof 
‘ Stop said he, unable to bear the homd sight, and at once the 
torrent dned up and our hero fled from the house almost mad 
with pain 

However he kept what had occurred secret, and resolved 
to try his luck a second mght. Secretly he sent servants to 
examine the whole house, and kill all the scorpions. Several 
thousands were killed that day and the following mght our 
hero tned his hick again seeing torrents of scorpions, but never 
a mohur ' 

Then he sent for the Brahman and asked him whether he 
could shew him the niohurs fallm^ ‘Agreed, said he and on 
the third ni^ht they both slept in the mansion At midnight 
when the voice was heard, and the permission was given a torrent 
commenced The very sight of it frightened away our hero 
but the Brahman never stirred a step and employ^ himself m 
heaping up the fall 

Are you a magician or sorcerer that these scorpions do not 
injure you? cned our hero from a respectful distance ‘ No, 
my master’ replied our Brahman these arc all coins and not 
scorpions. 

Then the owner found out that what appeared to him as 
scorpions were mohurs to the Brahman, and calling him to his 
side, said with much respect: — Holy Brahman, you arc indeed 
fortunate. Take this house and reap the benefit of your good 
hick. If you give me anything after getting it, 1 shalT be 
happy to receive it. As for myself all these coma appear to 
me as scorpions. Thus said the nch landlord, and made the 
Brahman master of the mansion and the latter being a good 
man freely shared whatever he got from the house with the 
owner of it 

The moral as drawn by the Tamil people is, that he who 
11 fortunate will get a thing, while the unfortunate will never 
get it 



THE ARCH-IMPOSTOR 

I n a certain country there lived a Brahman who had seven sons 
One moonlight night he called them all to his side and 
questioned them as to what they would most like to do at that 
moment. The first said that he would like to water his fields, 
the second, that he would go out on a journey, the third, that 
he would plough his lands, and so on But the seventh and the 
last said that he would spend that fine moonlight mght in a 
beautiful house with lovely girls by his side. The father was 
pleased with the simple replies of the first six boys , but when 
the last — who was the youngest— expressed so evil a desire, in 
such a presence, and in such a way, his rage knew no bounds 
“Quit my house at once,” said the father, and away ran the 
seventh son 

He left his country and his house that very night, as he was 
ashamed to live under his father’s roof any longer, and went to 
the wood hard by In the midst of this wood there dwelt an 
old woman who used to sell muffins and puddings to shepherds 
and boy neatherds who frequented the wood in the course of 
their employment This had been her source of livelihood for 
several years, and she had in this way amassed considerable 
wealth in the shape of gold coins which she kept locked up in a 
small box Now the seventh son, on his banishment from home, 
went to her and said — 

“Madam, I am a poor helpless orphan, will you kindly take 
me into your service^ I shall be a great help to you in your 
old age ” 

So the old woman, pitying the poverty of the boy, and think- 
ing he could help her, took him into her service, and promised to 
feed him and bring him up as her own son. 

“What IS your name^” asked the grandam 
“My name,” replied the boy, “is Last Year’” 

No doubt It was a queer name, but the old woman did not 
suspect anything, and thought within herself that such a designa- 
tion was possible 

Full SIX years the boy lived with her, and behaved in such a 
way that she came to regard him almost as her son. She was 
delighted that God had sent her in her old age such a helper 
One night, just before going to supper, this boy, who had nov 
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grown to be a man, threw away all the water in the house, and 
then sat down to his food. Consequently when his meal was 
over there was no water m the house to wash his hands with 
so the old woman went out to fetch water from a weU that was 
at a httle distance. The boy who will be henceforth called the 
Arch Impostor, resolved to take the opportumty thus given him 
to walk away with all the old woman s savings. He did not wait 
to wash his hands, but ran off at once with her box of money 
Going to a little distance in the wood, he broke it open, emptied 
the contents into hia cloth, and went onwards wandenng at ran- 
dom He walked on for two days and nights, and on the third 
morning was on the point of emerging from the forest 

Just after he had run away tne old woman returned with 
water from the well, and found no boy The thought rushed 
into her mind at once that she might have been deceived, and on 
quickly searching, she missed her box. Running to the village 
near her house she raised a loud cry saying, Year robbed 

my box, Last Year robbed my box, meamng of course that the 
person named “ Last Year had taken away her box. But a* the 
words she used also mean, “last year (some one) robbed my box, 
the people only thought she had ^ne mad, and sent her away 
However often she might explain that “Laat Year was the 
name of a man, they would not listen to her Thus was the 
poor woman deceived- 

Meanwhile the Arch-Impostor whom we left on the point of 
emerging from the forest with his bundle of gold coins on his 
back, was attacked by a bear He had covered his body and the 
bundle as well with his upper cloth so as not to arouse suspiaon. 
The bear placed one of its front paws on his ihoulder where his 
bundle was, and the man, to prevent the ammal from doing any 
harm to him took a firm hold of the other front paw which the 
beast had also raised, and ran round and round with it Mean- 
while the paw on his shoulder had made a hole in the bundle of 
coins, »o that every now and then a gold coin dropped out. 
While this was going on a nch Muhammadan merchant, having 
a load of money with him, happened to nde by &cing a 
traveller attacked by a bear he at once went to the rescue 
Whereupon the Arch Impostor, ever ready to turn everything 
to his own advantage add resse d him thus — 

Fnend, calmly pursue your course Do not disturb your- 
self This IS a bear on which I pronounced an incantation, 
whercb) it drops a gold com every time that I go round with it. 
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I ?pi tc'itinc it now, and have chosen this place to avoid the 
cunociij of other people. So, do not disturb me ” 

T'be Muhammadan, deceived by the composure with which 
the impostor spoke, and never suspecting that the coins were 
cropping from hts bundle, replied.— “Friend, you appear to be 
Urahmnn from vour face, and it is not very proper for a 
lirahman to keep a bear in his house Give it to me, and 
instruct me in the incantation Take in return all the money I 
h.n e on nn horse, and the horse too if you like ” 

I'his was exaeth what the impostor thought the Muhammadan 
would sa} “M\ idea is working web,” thought he within him- 
self, and proceeded to feign reluctance to part wnth his bear. He 
also so managed that more coins began to drop, and the more 
the coins dropped the more the Muhammadan’s mind w^as 
possessed of an ambition to become the master of the miraculous 
bear. He begged hard of the Brahman, and the latter, as if 
unwilling to part with a brute which a few moments before he 
feared would take his life('), at last told the Muhammadan to tie 
its hind legs together with a cord, and then its front legs In 
this way the brute was safely caught The Brahman then 
pronounced a meaningless incantation over it, told the Muhamma- 
dan to repeat it unceasingly for a month before trying its 
efficacy. He then picked up every gold com he had dropped, 
and took leave of his Muslim fnend Telling him that his house 
was in the New Street of Madura, he went away with the horse 
and all the money on it The Muhammadan merchant, fully 
believing that after a month’s repetition the incantation would 
have the effect he saw, spent nearly all his days engaged in 
repeating it, and in taking care of the bear 

The Arch-Impostor after thus duping the poor Muslim, 
pursued his journey, and reached a village about evening It was 
a very inhospitable village, and after searching here and there 
for a place to sleep in, he at last came to the street occupied by 
the courtezans He chose the best house, took his bedding into 
the outer verandah, and lay down with his bundles beneath his 
head and his horse tied to a tree in front of the house. As he 
had a large amount of money to guard, sleep did not come to 
his eyes, he could merely pretend to be sleeping. At about 
dawn his horse evacuated, and the impostor pushed two gold 
coins into each piece of the horse-dung He then returned to his 
bed and pretended to sleep as before. The sweeper of the house 
soon after came out to do her daily duty, and after sweeping the 
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outer verandah went up to the horse to remove the horse-dung 
But the Arch Impostor at once arose and said — “Do not toui^ 
the dung of that horse It is all so much gold After saying 
this he carefully collected it, and took out the toM coins- The 
sweeper was amazed- She ran in and informed the mistress of 
the house of what she saw The courtezan came out, and to her 
astomshment she saw the impostor taking two gold coins out of 
each piece of the horse dung Quite amazed she asked what it 
all meant, and our hero replied — 

“Madam' This is a horse given to me by a yogt ^ who instruct- 
ed me in a mantra * I pronounced it over the horse for a month, 
and ever since that penod it has had the power of dropping 
gold corns with its ordure The amazed and ambitious 
courtezan wanted to get jKissession of the horse, and learn the 
mantra And our hero with a good deal of pretended reluctance 
parted with his horse in return for all her property He then 
taught her some gibbensh, which he told her was an incantation 
He also told her that she must repeat it for a month before it 
would work 

Thus deceiving the woman of the wood the Muhammadan 
merchant, and the courtezan our hero went to Madura, bought 
a good house m the New Street, true to his word to the Musalman 
(and this was the only truth which he ever uttered in his life) 
and there momed the daughter of a nch Brahman and lived hap- 
pily and m comfort 

The old woman of the wood was almost mad after the loss of 
her hard-earned money She traced the footprints of treacherous 
Last Year and follow^ them up hoping to find him out some day 
or other After a month s journey in the tracks she retched the 
place where the Muhammadan merchant was engaged in rearing 
the bear He had long before the old woman s arrival finished 
the rctpiircd number of incantatioDs, and had gone round with the 
bear more than a thousand times wrthout success. The old woman 
engaged him in conversation, and he related everything to her 
This led to a mutual explanation of the manner in which they had 
been duped The fiery Musalman flew into arage andsaid-— ‘We 
must trace out the rogue and punish him 

The old woman agreed, and thev both started for Madura. In 
their first day a journey they chanced to go to the village 
where the courtezan had been befooled, and where her story 
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was well known Every child there could tell them how over a 
month ago a rogue had come there and had deceived her about a 
horse and an incantation, and had walked away with all her pro- 
perty The Musalman soon identified the horse, and so the 
courtezan joined the old lady and the Muslim, and they all three 
went to Madura 

They found their enemy in the New Street, and he, getting 
up with a cheerful smile, welcomed them all, and after enquinng 
of their welfare asked them whether they had found the incanta- 
tions useful The old woman he consoled with an explanation of 
his sudden departure He then requested them all to bathe and 
take their food, and himself showed the way to the river Return- 
ing before the others, he asked his wife to prepare the ground 
for his worship of the household god, and also asked her to keep 
a pestle ready for him He then asked her to bring the meal, 
pudding, etc., to be offered to the god, and to dress herself up as 
an old woman He also told her that he would hghtly beat 
her with the pestle, and throw her into the house, after which 
she was to suddenly appear again in the garb of a young 
woman, which, of course, was her natural attire All these 
instructions were issued before his tliree friends returned from 
the river, and though Musalmans and courtezans are never 
allowed to enter the inner parts of a Brahman’s house, he 
pretended to show special consideration to them, and asked them 
to take their seats at a respectful distance, so as to observe 
what passed inside The impostor then proceeded with the 
worship of the god on a grand scale He pronounced several 
incantations, and when the worship was drawing to a close, an old 
woman, i e his wife in that attire, brought the offenngs He 
caught hold of her by her hair, and with his other hand felt for 
the pestle The Musalman and the others at once flew to the 
rescue of the old woman, but with a smile of perfect composure 
the impostor said — 

“My friends, do not think I want to kill her If I beat her 
with this pestle and throw her into the house, she will return as 
a young girl I have made many such old women young by the 
administration of this pestle ” Thus saying he proceeded to beat 
the old woman and threw her into the house And the impostor’s 
wife as well up in tricks as her husband, though she had lived 
with him for less than a month, came out as a young girl. The 
three old fnends who came to be even with the old rogue won- 
dered at what they saw 
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They consulted aunong themselves — “ The fellow is really herc^ 
so, we can wreak our vengeance upon him whenever we choose 
For the present let pa ootain his pestle and depart as fnends. 

The worship was soon over, and our hero proceeded to 
look to the convenience of his visitors He asked them to 
have some food, and superintended their meals himself They 
all concealed their anger for the nonce m the hope of getting 
hold of the pestle, which he gladly allowed them to take away 
for a week- The three thus duped again went away to their 
respective houses with the pestle, and made arrangements as to 
the use of it. 

The courtezan knew many old women in her s tr eet whom she 
wished to convert into young ones So she wanted it first, and 
the old lady of the wood made up her mind to stay with her to 
witness the cipenment, while the Muhammadan merchant agreed 
to take the pestle after a week from the courtezaru Thus it was 
her fortune to try it first. Alas’ many a woman she killed with 
It in the fond hope that one at least would be transformed to a 
young woman No transformation came after all, only death was 
the result So before even the week was up the courtezan aent 
the pestle to the Muslim, duly informing bra how unsuccessful 
she found it to be. But he blamed her not bang a good hand at 
thrashing, and had soon himself pounded to dcatn several old 
women among his relatives. Being then again deceived he went 
to the courtezan, and said to her* « My fnend, sec how wc have 
been duped a second time How man^ of our dear relatives wc 
have lolled. Let us go to that man again and loll him before he 
agim contrives to decave us ^ 

‘Agreed, said she, and they started off again with the old 
lady the wood. After a long journey they reached the im 
postor 8 house, and found him absent. On enquiry they came 
to know that he had gone to the nver to bathe. The old lady 
remained in bs house, and the other two went after him They 
earned a bag with them, and strong rope* also and finding 
bm batbng all alone, they surprised bm, and tying up bs 
hands and legs put bm in the bag and took him to a moun- 
tain near by to burn him alive as a full revenge for all b* decep- 
tion, Climbing to the very top of it they placed the bundle down 
and went to the jungle near to collect fuel for the fire The im- 
postor wo now m an awkward phght, but he kept saying to bm 
•elf — * I don t want to marry that girl I don t want to marry / 
that girl 
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Xnw, wh'lc the nnd the courtezan were aw'ay in the 

jurj;:‘c cidlccting fuel, a neatherd who was grazing a herd of cows 
a httic hclov% wn< attracted by the voice that kept on saying — 

don't want to n.nrr\ that girl ” Coming up to him he said: — 
■“VVi.nt IS the meaning of what \ou sav^ Win are vou tied up 
th\K :n bundle' *’ 

Hope a; once dawned in the impostor’s breast, and he 
rcpijcci Friend, whoeacr \ou may be, )ou are my 
protector Kclcrsc me at once from this bag. My uncle and aunt 
w-’nt to imrry me to a girl whom I do not like Against mv will 
thc\ c.irned me up here to marry me to her Fortunately they 
ha%c }usr gone to some spring near-bv to quench their 
thirst 

1‘ht* stupid neatherd, little suspecting that it was odd that a 
man should iic married on the top of a mountain, promised to 
open the bag and let him out on condition he would allow him 
to GO into the hag himself, and thus be placed in his happy 
position. 

“Agreed," said the impostor, and so the bag was quickly 
opened, the ropes round his legs and hands untied, and the 
neatherd packed up in his place Our hero then went to the 
place where the herd of cows was grazing, and returned home 
with them. Here he found the old lady of the wood waiting and 
welcomed her heartily, telling her that all his wealth was hers, 
and promising to regard her as his own mother, as she had been 
one to him for six years 

Meanwhile the Musalman and the courtezan had lighted a 
large fire in the jungle and w'ent for the bag The neatherd 
inside kept quite silent for fear, if he spoke, that the change 
that had taken place would become known. But, instead of 
being marned to a young girl, he was soon thrown into the fire 

“Thus have we killed our impostor,” said the friends — 

“ Now let us go to his house and plunder it ” So they returned 
exulting to the New Street of Madura where the impostor was 
sitting outside his house chewing betel, and expecting them 
every moment The thousand and one cows he had obtained 
were still standing outside. When the pair saw him safely seated 
outside his own house and smiling welcome to them, their wonder 
knew no bounds “We threw you an hour ago in the fire,” said 
they, “ and how are you sitting here safe?” 

“ Yes, my fnends,” replied he, “ as soon as you threw me 
into the fire, I went to Kailasa^ the world of felicity, and met 
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my father and grandfather They told me that my time to live 
m the world was not over and sent me back with these kine 
“ Then the same presents will be given to us, too, if we go 
to that world of heavenly bhss? said they 

“ Undoubtedly rephed the impostor and then with their 
consent he took them to the mountain and threw them into the 
fire never more to revive and return with presents 

Returning home and reheved for ever from his troublesome 
fnends the Arch-Impostor hved happily protecting the old 
woman of the wood, who had protected him in his younger 
days 

Though the hero has the worst of characters, still the relatcrs 
of this story excuse him for his presence of mind in all his 
hardships, and draw a moral from it that ambition is bad The 
Musalman and the courtezan, even though they repeatedly 
found out their fnend, were always fired with ambition, and 
at last lost their hves through it. 

THE REIGN OF LAKSHMI 

F ar from any aty, in an unfrequented wood, there hved a 
hermit who had long taken to a retired hfe. Little occupation 
had he, except medioition and contcmplaQon 

One day the Goddess of Prosperity Lakshmi stood before 
him and said Holy Sire, I have come to reign in you 
“ Who are you ? said the sage 
‘ Lakshmi said the Goddess 

‘ Of what use are you to me, who have renounced the world^ 
asked the sage 

‘ I must abide with you for some tune It is so written in your 
destiny Therefore accept me, spoke the goddess 

“If so said the sage, as you came to me after giving me 
mtiraation of your visi^ you ought to inform me before you 
leave me, when the term of your reign over my destiny is 
closed. 

Agreed, said the Goddess of Prospenty and remained 
Within the sage 

The holj hermit being thus assured that the reign of 
prospent) had commenced in him, proceeded to test the truth 
of the statement of the goddess He at once went to the town 
near which he lived and, advancing to the assembly m which 
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the king was sitting with his ministers and other officers of state, 
lifted up his right leg and kicked the monarch on the head 

“An end to that impertinent wretch'” said many voices, but 
at the same moment from under the fallen crown a venomous 
serpent with its hood spread was discovered It was Lakshmi 
herself, for she had appeared there in that form to save the sage. 
And as soon as this great wonder was discovered, every one 
in the hall exclaimed, “ This is a great sage who knows the 
secret of the Three Ages (Tnkalapiam) ^ and perceiving that a 
serpent was lying concealed in the king’s crown he kicked it 
down ” 

The king, too, was extremely delighted at this saving of his 
life, and at once gave the sage the post of the prime mimster 
with full powers, while the hermit for his part, owing to Lakshmi 
continuing her reign in him, discharged his duties most satis- 
factonly After two years the sage again wished to know 
whether Lakshmi still continued in him, and to test her work, 
notwithstanding her promise that she would inform him before 
she left him Soon one occasion at midnight he entered the 
king’s harem As he was prime minister, the guards, though in 
their proper places, did not dare to prevent him, and without 
any hindrance he went into the chamber where the monarch was 
sleeping with his queen He laid hold of both of them and 
proceeded to drag them, while yet asleep, out of their room Of 
course they awoke and were highly annoyed at this impertinence, 
but were unable to extncate themselves from his grasp However, 
what was their wonder when the roof of the chamber in which they 
had been sleeping suddenly fell in Every one praised once more 
the sage minister, as one who knew the secret of the Three 
Ages After this occurrence the king reposed the greatest 
confidence in his minister, and so did every one in the State 

A year after this second test of the presence of Lakshmi in 
him the minister started with the king on a hunting expedition. 
The party was very large and the chase occupied a long time 
Towards the end of the chase a stag suddenly appeared to the 
king and his favourite minister and drew them away from the 
party Long did the king and minister pursue it, but found 
themselves unable to overtake it Looking back they found 
themselves separated from their party and alone in the thick 
iungle The lord of day was just over their heads, and darting 
his rays fiercely The king was utterly worn out, and proposed to 
the minister that it would be better for both of them to give up 
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their quarry to rest a while before they returned to their followers, 
and the minister agreed to his masters wishes So they both 
got down from their steeds and leaving the animals free to find 
grass and water sat down under the shade of a big banyan tree 
Qosc hj there was a clear nvulct at which they quenched 
their thirst, and the king then prepared to go to sleep, asking 
the minister to sit with ms legs folded, so that he might place 
his head on his n^ht thigh and sleep comfortably While the 
king was thus anonng away the day at ease, a great garuda the 
king of birds perchw upon a bough of the tree exactly over 
the king s head and fell to preying upon a venomous serpent 
which It had brought from a great ant hill A drop of poison 
from the serpent dropped on the king s throat and our hero the 
minister perceived it. Thinking that the poison might cause the 
king 8 death if it found its way inside the body through the pores 
of the skin, he took out a small knife which he had with him to 


gently remove the fatal drop Just at this moment the goddess 
Lakshtru true to her promise, stood before him and asked his 


permission to go He permitted her to do so and placed the 
knife on the king s throat. The kin^ suddenly awoke and 
finding the minister with a knife at his throat upbraided him 
with treachery 

‘If I had thoughts of killing you, my lord, I could have done 
It long ago Look at the king of bud^ up above you and also 
look ac the serpent he is feasting upon A drop of poison fell 
trom the mouth of that deadly reptile on your Majesty s throat 
and for trying to remove it, I am abused But there is no use m 
my remaining any longer with you Thus spoke the minister 
and explained to the king how up to that moment Lakshmi had 
reigned in him He continueo, ^As the goddess Lakshmi 
remained in me up Oil now even my impertinent acts have met 
with your Majesty % approval When 1 Jacked at your lordship s 
crown and when I dragged your Majesty and your queen out of 
your bed-chamber Laiahnii it was that saved me by taking the 
shape of a serpent from under your crown, and by pulling down 
the roof of the room Now that she has abandoned me but a 


moment ago even a good act has been misunderstood. 

He then requested the king to allow him to continue in the 
forest to perform penance But the Janfc not to be out-done in 
liberality gave him again the ministei^ place Our hermit, 
however fearing that aft^ Lakshmi had left him it would be unwise 
to accept any appointment, preferred to remain in the woods 
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’1 ?,r dniWfi In nntnes of South India from this story is 

tn-i' onK r<. lung as the Goddess of Prosperity reigns in us we 
expect to he ;n good circumstances 
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'Tn . certain \ii)agc there lived an extremelv poor Brahman, 
J named Hhiksiui, who had nothing to live upon Every morn- 
.‘'.C 'tr rum tn the Brahmannihurta’ from his bed, went to the 
rieer. hatne'd, and finished his pra\ers by the third or fourth 
ilhatiKa of the* d'’\ After this his wife gave him a copper vessel 
cleaned iini washed, which he used to take in his hand and went 
’-hectiine street b\ street, and house b) house, reciting the 
I'pantshads " At about the tenth ghatika Bhikshu used to return 
tiome with the \cssel filled with nee and a few-^ vegetables with 
which the chantnhh disposed had presented him. He then 
performed his noonda) ablutions and the devatarclimia — the wor- 
ship of his household gods His wife cooked the nee meanwhile, 
ana after each platter had been duly offered to the god, Bhikshu 
down to his dinner Whatever remained after serving her 
husband the Brahmani ate Such was their daily routine. If 
fortunately Bhikshu ever brought more rice than was sufficient 
for one meal for himself and his wnfe, the hearth glowed a second 
rime with fire, and a second meal was cooked If not, they had 
to be content with a single meal for the day, and passed their 
night in hunger and in sorrowing over their poverty. 

This kind of life went on for several years till one day 
Bhikshu’s w^ife was much vexed, and calling her husband to her 


side thus addressed him: — 

“My dearest Bhikshu, we have remained in this misery so 
long that death seems more welcome to us than life But the 
great god Mahesvara will not take us to his abode, until the full 
punishment for all our sms committed m a former life is duly 
undergone in this life in the shape of extreme poverty And as 
for yourself you never cared to learn anything by which to gam 
an honourable livelihood. The only thing you seem to have 
studied m your younger days was imchchhavrun—the collection 
of alms ' I beseech you to go somewhere and return with some 


learning m you 

“nidorc in Southern India B) Pandit S M Natesa Sastri T/ic Indian Antiquary, Vol XVI 
p rt rXCVlII July 1887 Page 214 

1 Brahmamuhuita, the second half of the last tvatch of a night, from 4’ to 6 A M so called 
as wc^d writings of the Brahmans, explaining the true sense of the Vedas. 
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The Brahmani s word* put shRme into her huaband a heart and 
he resolved within himself to start the next morning in search of 
some knowledge to eke out honourably the remainder of his 
life His wife, too did not cook all the ncc he got that day but 
reserved a portion to give to him for the way 

Early next day when Bhikahu went for his bath — for 
Brahmanism is lost if the morning bath and ablution arc 
renounced for a day even — his wife rose up and bathing hastily 
in the well m her garden, cooked the remaining ncc and made 
ready a small bundle of food for her husbands use When 
Bhiluhu came back he smiled upon his wife for her kindness, 
and passing his left hand under the bundle placed rt firmly on 
his left shoulder His wife then ran out Wore him to see 
whether the omen was good. An old lady with a gkata (pot) full 
of newlj drawn water was coming towards her 

M) dear husband, the great god favours your journey A 
suman^ii approaches Start at once cned she, and off went 
her husband. 

Bhikshu had to go through a pathless forest to find some 
strange country m his search after knowledge The scorching 
sun was too much for him and he was greatly tired, but though 
his hunger was great he did not mind. He walked and walked 
till he came to the banks of a dry nver bed in one part of which, 
however a small stream was flowing gently His fatigue was so 
great that he took the bundle off his shoulder, and after hanging 
It on the branch of an ingudi? tree fell into a deep slumber 
beneath it. 

Fortunately for him while he was thus sound asleep Parvati 
and Paramesvara happened to pass that way The g^dess was 
very hungry Said she to her lordl 

My great lord, here sleeps a poor Brahman The ncc 
he brought tor his meal is ha^ng in the ingudi tree I am 
very hungry Let us both eat of the bundle and then pursue 
our way 

I A murM vonuo vboae tffraub b food ooKn. Onuu Affcr la t cmstHn 

^noQf tJu Dia UUsi tb« ioc4 aatcni Arc ioattM womia Irtl f^aoua 

Bnbmui, mint lawcn fr«I( fai ombretb wi^-cuc csok«4 rice milk, Ac b fixt t«U) 
Ufhictt bone owi ekeb kl | Peirb ebriSeJ ric (Akibixa) od fried rice (U)i) if >n) 
•f tbe*« rrnacb the omen b c^pfo t d t be food od tk« fVfocc for whkb a*c pM oat wlU 
CAC eed. Th bad omeae ere vUov uSlaflc** BealuTao tbre ^ U)U, two Sodrw, Ufer 
•cTfctit feel, »c)tbe wood-nc crow-bar bO, aew pot m* la bottc -eollk (cbdc) 

cvrdc, coefb any sncTUCc of prrrcail aatarc aatlisclr nta tbeader wlod &tt{ fperm 
fCTtoo whh hb keed Mvlj be d Kirrowfel rtcbamlcm of H 1 Heda 1 etc 

•Tcrmhulb mupp* tree tb*t jt*w I nunb; pbcec t»d b) ikc ride W ri cn| thnri 
bf nukrit pocti hi wTU »ccaci| b accitn le JUnufxnj Sikootiii od otbe wodcA. 
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The great god could not but agree He himself took down 
the bundle and went up to the flowing stream Parvati followed 
and they both ate their fill and came back, while Bhikshu was 
still asleep. 

“Poor soul, he sleeps soundly enough, without knowing that 
we have emptied his bundle of rice What will he do for his 
meal when he gets up? ” said Parvati, and the great god, asking 
her not to be concerned about it, took five gold cups from under 
his feet, and tied them up in the empty cloth The goddess’s face 
glowed with joy and she hung the bundle with five cups in it 
where the bundle of nee had been, and went behind her lord to 
Mount Kailasa ^ 

In the evening Bhikshu awoke, and there were only five or six 
ghatikas remaining before the sun would set He snatched down 
his bundle hastily and flew to the stream It felt a httle heavier, 
and not knowing how to account for this he opened it, when lo' 
five cups made of gold and arranged one inside another met his 
eyes As he separated the cups, from out of each there came a 
being from the Divine World, and served him with a thousand 
vaneties of dishes He was delighted at what he saw, and at once 
interpreted it to be a divine gift When he put the cups back 
into their original position the goddesses disappeared, and he 
thought within himself that his poverty must have left him from 
that moment, and returned home hastily with a cheerful counte- 
nance to meet his wife 

Alas, poor woman' She had given away the little rice she had 
that morning to her husband, when she sent him on his expedi- 
tion in search of knowledge, and as there was no one to give her 
another handful she had fasted the whole mght, and was praying 
for death or the return of her lord to put an end to her miseries 
At about the seventh ghatika— for it took this much time for her 
husband to reach home —a couple of taps were heard at the door 
accompanied by ^'‘Adiye — O lady” — and she ran at once to open 
the latch, for she recognised the voice to be her lord’s A small 
light from a thin single wick was burning in her left hand, while 
with her nght hand she opened the latch and she discovered her 
husband standing with a cheerful face at the gate 
“Has my Lord returned so soon?” said she 
“Yes, wife The gift of Paramesvara has been so great,” 
replied Bhikshu, and after carefully bolting the door, he vent in, 
followed by his wife 
■ Si'a in the Himalaps 
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He then related to her how Paramesvara had conferred upon 
him five gold cap* of extraordinary ment, and to prove that what 
he told her was not untrue, he fed her by means of the newly 
aa^uired vessels She was extremely dchghted at the divine favour 
which had thus dawned upon her, and in honour of it wished to 
give a public feast to the villagers Bhikshu agreed to the idea and 
was much pleased at the charitable disposition of his wife And 
then they had nothing to lose by it, for the cups would feed any 
number of persons’ So Bhikshu undertook to invite m the morn- 
ing all the males of the village and ordered his wife to invite all 
the females 

Accordingly, after his morning dudes were over, Bhikshu went 
to all the houses and invited the male inhabitants of the village to 
a dinner at his house, and his wife invited all the members of the 
fair sex. But they were amaxed to hear that he was to give them 
all a dinner’ 

How could a beggar do such a thing? said they “but if we 
do not go he may think that we have insulted Kis poverty So we 
must go for form s sake, after diitncr at home 

In this way they all duly came to Bhikshn s house, and seeing 
no ngns of cooking or of a dinner in the place, they were all glad 
of having eaten first in their own homes 

Bhikshu received all the male ^csts and seated them in their 
proper places, while his wife received and arranged for all the 
female guests. When the arrangements were complete Bhikshu 
went iimde and opened his bundle of five cups and separated 
them Several divine damsels came out from each cup highly 
ornamented Wreaths of sweet-scented jasmines were entwined 
m their coiled locks, and each had a dish in her hand. The first 
lady spread the leaves The second sprinkled water and placed a 
lota* by the side of each guest, wlule the others served the 
contents of their platters into the leaves of the guests It was 
a most charming tight to see this bevy of fair maidens at their 
work, until the whole party was served. Foolish guests, they 
were not prepared to eat, for they had eaten their fill at home 
So, after enjoying the sight more than their meal they all re- 
turned home congratulating Bhikshu on this manifestation of the 
divine favour 

Now there was a nch land holdenn the village, notonous for his 
ambidon for anything and everything, whose name was Asavan. 
came to Bhiksfiu and requested him to give full pard- 

* A irl kl f cuy »ltl] B ck ttajUt this ht 
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cul.ir-^ to how he had obtained the cups Bhikshu related 
to hun the whole stor) to which Asavan listened quite uncon- 
cernedh, and went his way He then ordered his wife to aive 
him some food tied up in a bundle and started with it next 
morning to the ingudi tree There he suspended his rice, as 
Bhikshu had done, and pretended to sleep, but only kept’ his 
eves closed. That day, too, Parvati and Paramesvara passed that 
wav and ate of his bundle. On returning to the bank the great 
goa placed five cups also in Asavan’s bundle, as he had done m 
Bhikihu's Asavan observed all that had passed and was delighted 
at the divine favour He did not even open his bundle, but came 
running home 

His great idea now^ was to invite all the villagers and give 
them a grand feast before he himself tested the boon Accord- 
ingly the whole village was called in the next morning, and all 
came hungry, and sat in a row to taste of the divine dishes. 
Asavan treated them courteously and going inside opened the 
cups When Lo' several barbers came out of each cup and shaved 
the guests clean' And as they were divine the guests could not 
get out of their clutches, and one and all left the house cursing 
Asavan' 


THE CONQUEST OF FATE 

I n the Dakshinadesa there lived a Brahman boy who from his 
childhood was given a very liberal education in Sanscrit He 
had read so much in philosophy that before he reached the 
sixteenth year of his life he began to despise the pleasures of the 
world Everything which he saw was an illusion^;;«M^^^ to him 
So he resolved to renounce the world and to go to a forest, there 
to meet with some great sage, and pass his days with him in 
peace and happiness 

Having thus made up his mind, he left his home one day with- 
out the knowledge of his parents and travelled towards the Dandak- 
aranya After wandenng for a long time in that impenetrable 
forest, and undergoing all the misenes of a wood inhabited only 
by wild beasts, he reached the banks of the Tungabhadra His 
sufferings in his wanderings in a forest untrodden by human feet, 
his lonehness in the midst of wild beasts, his fears whether after 
all he had not failed in his search for consolation in a preceptor 
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to teach him the higher branches of philosophy, came up one 
after another before his mind Dejected and weary he cast his 
glance forward as far as it could reach Was it a r^ty or only 
imagination ? He saw before him a lonely cottage of leaves 
^pamasala) To a lonely traveller even the appearance of shelter 
18 welcome, so he followed up his vision till it became a reahty 
and an aged hoary Brahman full fourscore and more in years, 
welcomed our young philosopher 

‘ What has brought you here, ray child, to this lonely forest 
thus alone? spoke m a sweet voice the hoary lord of the 
cottage of leaves 

A thirst for knowledge, so that I may acquire the master) 
over the higher branches of philosophy was the reply of our 
)oung adventurer whose name was Subrahmanya. 

Sit down my child, said the old sage much pleased that in 
this Kaliyuga, which is one long epoch of sm there was at least 
one young &d who had forsaken his home for philosophy 

Having thus seen our hero safely rebeved from falling o prey 
to the tigers and lions of the Dandakaranya, Jet us enquire mto 
the story of the old sage In the good old days even of this 
Kabyuga, learned people, after fully enjoying the world, retired 
to the forests, with or without that wives, to pass the decline of 
bfe in solemn solitude and contemplation When they went with 
their wives th^ were said to undergo the vavaprastha stage of 
family life The hoary sage of our story was undergoing 
xanaprastha for he was in the woods with his wife His name 
while living was jnRnanidhi He had built a neat (pamasaloy or) 
cottage of leaves, on the banks of the commingled waters of the 
Tonga and Bhadra, and here his days and nights were spent in 
meditation Though old in years he retained the full vigour of 
manhood the result of a well-spent youth The bfe of lus later 
years was most simple and sinless. 

‘Remote from man with God he passed ha da)s. 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasures praise 
The wood yielded him herbs, fruits and roots, and the nver, 
puvcrbial* for its sweet waters, tuppbed him with dnnk He 
Ij>cd, in fact, as simply as the hard who sang 

‘ But from the mountain s grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bnng; 

A bag with herbs and fruits supplied, 

And water from the spnng 

• Gt»f U4I Tm/ Tt» fwr bitk Tup (T pfcha^n) f#T Jrioi 
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' brought him these, while Jnananidhi himself 

de\ oted his whole time to the contemplation of God 

Su^ch WM Jnananidhi -the abode of all knowledge-to whom 
the boy-philosopher, Subrahmanya, resorted AftCT questiomnir 
each other both weie mighPly pleased at the fortuneVhlcrhad 
brought them together Jnananidhi was glad to impart his harf 
earned knowledge during h.s leisure moments to the young 
student, and Subrahmanya, with that longing which made him 
renounce the city and take to the woods, eagerly swallowed and 
assimilated whatever was administeied to him He relieved his 
mother-for such he regarded his master’s wife-of all her 
troubles, and used himself to go out to bring the fruits herbs 
snd roots necessary for the repasts of the little family ’ Thus 
passed five years, by which time our young fnend had become 
learned in the many branches of Aryan philosophy 

Jnananidhi had a desire to visit the source of the Tungabhadra 
but his wife was eight months advanced in her pregnancy So he 
could not take her, and to take care of her he had to leave 
behind his disciple, Subrahmanya Thus, after commending the 
old lady to Subrahmanya’s care, and leaving for^ female 
assistance another sage’s wife, whom he had brought from a 
distant forest, Jnananidhi went his way ^ 

T^he t^me for conhneinent was fast approaching, and the old 
lady even felt the pangs of labour Her attendant remained 
with her inside the cottage, while Subrahmanya sat outside 
anxiously waiting to hear that his master’s wife had been safely 
brought to bed ^ 


Now, there is a strong belief among Hindus that Brahma 
the great creator, wntes on everyone’s head at the time of his 
birth his future fortunes in life He is supposed to do this lust 
at the moment of birth, when the child leaves the womb of its 
mother and enters the world Of course, the great God when he 
enters the room to discharge his onerous duty, is invisible to all 
human eyes But the eyes of Subrahmanya were not exactly 
human The supreme knowledge which Jnananidhi had imparted 
to him made it easy for him to discern at once a person entering most 
impolitely the room in which his master’s wife was being confined 
“Let your reverence stop here,” said the disciple angrily 
though respectfully. The great God shuddered, for he had been 
in the habit of entering hourly innumerable buildings on his 
eternal rounds of duty, but never till then had a human being 
perceived him and asked him to stop His wonder knew no 
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measure, and as he stood bewildered the following repnmand 
fell on his ears ‘ Hoary Brahman sage (for so Brahma appeared) 
It 18 unbecoming your age thus to enter the hut of my master, 
unallowed by roe, who am watching here. My teacher s wife is 
in labour Hold your steps* 

Brahma hastily — for the time of inscribing the future fortune 
on the forehead of the baby to be bom was fast approaching — 
explained to Subrahmanya who he was and what brought him 
there* As soon as our young hero came to know the person 
who stood before him he rose up, and, tying his upper cloth 
round his hips as a mark of respect, went round the Creator 
thnee, fell down before Brahma s roost holy feet and begged his 
pardon. Brahma had not much time He wanted to go in at once, 
but our young fnend would not leave the God until he explained 
what he meant to wnte on the head of the child. “ My sonl 
said Brahma, “I myself do not know what my iron nail will 
wnte on the head of the child When the child is coming into 
the world I place the nail on its head, and the instrument wntes 
the fate of the baby in proportion to its good or bad acts m its 
former life To delay me is merely wronc Let me go in 

Then, said Subrahraanya, ‘‘your Holmess must inform me 
when your Holiness goes out what has been wntten on the 
child 8 head. ‘Agreed, said Bra hma and went in After a 
moment he returned, and Subrmhmanya at the door asked the 
God what his nail had wntten 

”My child’ said Brahma, **1 will inform you what it wrote 
but if you disclose it to anyone your head will spht into a 
thousand pieces. The child is a male child* It has before it a 
very hard bfc, A bufialo and a sack of gram will be its hveh 
hood. What u to be done? Perhaps it had not done any good 
acts in its former life and as the result of its sin then it must 
undereo misenes now 

What' Your supreme Holiness, the father of this child is a 
great sage And is this the fate reserved to the son of a sage ? 
vept the true disciple of the sage* 

‘What have I to do with the matter? The fruits of acts in a 
former life must be undergone in the present life. But, rcraem 
her, if you should reveal this news to anyone your head will 
split into a thousand pieces. 

Having said this Brahma went away leaving Subrahmanya 
extremely pained to hear that the son of a great sage was to have 
a hard life He could not even open his bps on tnc subject, for 
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%• «*u; ht'- hcuJ uoulii hi‘ 'Jplit, In sorro\\ he p.is’;e(.l some days, 

J; 5 !junuihi r<. turned from his pilgrimage and was delighted 
t»‘ 'tc ‘US wjfv >nd flu child doing well, and m the learned 
of the old sigc our \oung disciple forgot all his 

■L -"(O' 

1 firet "1 »'■! \e‘rs pnssCtl nw.»\ in litcp stud\ , and again the 
t ' ’Lu mftd to go on a pilgi image to the sacred source of the 
It ’u hlpvVi Agim was his wik pregnant, and he had to leave 
jii" id ins discipk lumnd with the usual tenijiorary female 
lue Again, too, did Hrahmn appeal at the moment of 
hrihv hut found i is\ admittance as Suhnthmanya had now 
hecoMe icquamted with him owing to the ]>re'vious confinement 
\g(jn out Hr lima lake an oath from him not to communicate 
:<u A,'oiik^ of the second child, with the curse that if he broke 
h < uls hi lie. (1 woidd sjdit into a thousmd pieces I'he child 
u .s i ttinde, and the nul had written that her fate was lobe 
lint of eourte/an’ Siic would obtain her living after her attain- 
ing u. iiunfv b\ piosiitunon Our \ oung j)hilosoj>hei was deepk’ 
i>rH\id llie most shameful and sinful life of lives was to he 
i'Ik lot of a daughter of a most holy sage The thought vexed 
ium to "^uch a degree that language has no words to express il. 
\fttr worrvmgn great dea' he consoled himself wath the sooth- 
ing phiiosophus oT the fatalists that fate alone governs the woild 
*^1110 old sage in due course returned, and Subiahnianya spent 
nso more hapjiy }e*ars with him. After a little more than ten 
\eirs had been thus spent the bov reached to five years and the 
mil to two I'hc more they advanced in years the moie did the 
recollection of their future fate pain Subrahmanya So one 
morning he humblv requested the old sage to permit him to go 
long lourney to the Himalayas and other mountains, and 
hiananidhi, knowing that all the knowledge he could impart had 
been grasped by the young disciple, permitted him with a glad 
heart to satisfy his cunosiiy. 

Subrahmanya, therefore, set out and after several years, duiing 
h h he visited several towns and learned men, reached the 
H lavas There he saw many sages, and lived with them for 
time He did not remain in one place, for his object was 

some the world. So he went from place to place, and 

Te? a long and interesting journey of twenty years he again 

j the banks of the Tungabhadra, at the very place 

j^e lived for ten years and imbibed philosophical knowledge 
ananidhi. But he saw there neither Jnananidhi nor Ins 

S9 
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old Wife They had long since fallen a prey to the lord of death 
Much afflicted at heart to sec his master and mistress no more, 
he went to the nearest town, and there after a deal of search he 
found a coolie with a single buffalo The fate which Brahma s 
nail had wntten on his masters son rushed into the mind of 
Subrahmanya. He approached the coohe, and, inspecting him 
closely found distinct indications of his master s face in the 
labourer His pain knew no bounds to sec the son of a great 
sage thus earning his livefihood out of a bulfalo He followed 
him to his home, and found that he had a wife and two children 
One sack of corn he had in his house and no more, from which 
he took out a portion every day and gave to his wife to be 
husked. The ncc was cook^ and with the petty earnings of a 
coolie he and his famil) kept body and soul together Each 
time the corn in the sack became exhausted he used to be able to 
save enough to replenish it a^n with corn Thus did he, 
according to the wnting of Brahmas nail pass his days Kapah 
was the name of this coohe, the sage s son 

Do you know me Kapah? smd our hero as he remembered 
his name 

The coohe was astonished to hear his name so readily pro- 
nounced by one who was apparently a stranger to him, but he 
said, I am sorry that I do not know you nr 

Suhrahmanya then explained to him who he was and requested 
him to follow his advice * My dear son, said he “do as I bid 
you Early tomorrow morning leave your bed and take your 
tMiffalo and the corn sack to tnc market Dispose of them for 
whatever amount they will fetch you Do not think twice about 
the matter Buy all that is necessary for a sumptuous meal from 
the sale proceeds and cat it all up at once without reserving 
a morsel for the morrow You will get a great deal more than 
you can cat in a day But do not reserve any even the smallest 
portion of It Feed several other Brahmans with it Do not 
think that I advise you for your rum You will see in the end 
that what your fathers disaple tells you is for your own 
prospenty 

However whatever the sage might say Kaptli could not bnng 
himself to bclie\c him ‘ What shall f do to teed my wife ana 
children tomorrow if I sell everything belonging to me to-day ? 
Thus thought Kapah and consulted his wife 

Now she was a ver\ virtuous and intelligent woman Said she, 

' My dear lord, we have heard that your father was a great 
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mdhdivia, I'his disciple must equally be a mahatma His holiness 
would not advise us to our rum. Let us follow the sage’s advise ” 
When Kapah’s wife thus supported the sage he resolved to 
dispose of his beast and sack the next morning, and he did so 
accordingly The provisions he bought were enough to feed fifty 
Brahmans morning and evening as well as his own family. So 
that day he fed Brahmans for the first time in his life Night 
came on, and after an adventurous day Kapali retired to sleep, 
but sleep he could not Meanwhile Subrahmanya was sleeping on 
the bare verandah outside the house, and Kapah came to the sage 
and said, “ Holy sage, nearly half of the night is spent and there 
are only fifteen ghattkas more for the dawn What shall I do for 
the morrow for my hungry children All that I had, I have 
spent I have not even a morsel of cold rice for the morning ” 
Subrahmanya showed him some money that he had in his 
hand, enough to buy a buffalo and a sack of corn in case the 
great’ God did not help him, and asked him to spend that night, 
at least the remainder of it, in calm sleep So Kapah with his 


heart at ease retired to rest 

He had not slept more than ten ghatikas when he dreamt that 
all his family— his wife and children —were screaming for a 
mouthful of nee. Suddenly he awoke and cursed his poverty 
which had always made such thoughts prominent in his mind 
There were only five ghatikas for the lord of tne day to make his 
appearance in the eastern horizon, and before this could happen 
he wanted to finish his morning bath and ablutions and so he 
^ f fxarden to bathe at the well The shed for the 

buffalo was ejected in the garden and it had been his habit 
j 1 u Vinfhmff to give fresh straw to his beast JThat 

daily be , > spared that duty But, wonder of 

"rf- He sTw® another buLo standing there He cursed 
wonaers imamned things impossible How could 

his poverty again whi h ...P^ing there when he 

It be possible that ms d 

had .old It the Ff He could not believe his 

found a real buffalo '^m his house It was, how- 

eyes, and hasti 7 it was a sack of corn' His heart 

ever, a real buffe , Subrahmanya. 

leapt vwth joy, an ^ disgusted air, “My 

But when the latt much^ Why do you feel over- 

Ka|ah, why^d^you^nce with the corn-sack and sell them as 

you did yesterda) . 
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Ktptli at once obeyed the orders and changed the money into 
provisions Again Brahmans were fed the next day too, 

and nothing was reserved for the third day s use Thus it went 
on in Ka|^ 8 house. Every morning he found a buffiilo and 
a sack of corn which he sold and fed Brahmans with the pro- 
ceeds In this way a month passed. Said Subrahmanya one da\, 
“My dear Kapah, I am your holy fathers disciple, and I would 
never advise you to do a thing pr^udicial to your welfare When 
I came to luiow that you were the son of the great sage 
Jnanamdhi and were leading so wretched a life, I came to see 
you in order to alleviate your misenes I have now done so, 
and pointed out the way to you to live comfortably Daily 
must you continue thus Do as you have been doing for the 
past one month, and never reserve anything for if you reserve a 
portion all this happiness may fail and you will have to revert to 
yoiir former wretched life. I have done ray duty towards you 
If you become ambitious of hoarding up money this fortune may 
desert you? 

Kapali agreed to follow the advice of the sage to the 
uttermost detail and requested him to remam in his house 
Again said Subrahmanya, My son* I have better work before 
me than Imr^ in jour house. So please excuse me. But before 
leaving you I request you to inform me as to where your sister 
Ts She was a child of two years of age when I saw her twenty 
yters ago She must be about twenty-two or twenty three now 
Where is she? 

Tears trickled down the eyes of Kapah when his sister was men 
doned- Said he, “ Do not think of her my father She is lost to 
the world. 1 am ashamed to think of her Why should we think 
of such a wretch at this happy time? 

At once the inscription made by Brahmas nai) rushed into 
Subrahmanya s mind and he understood what was meant. Said he 

Never mind be open and tell me where she is. 

TTicn her brother, Kapali with his eyes still wet with tauT, 
said that his sister the daughter of the sage Jnanamdhi, was lead 
mg the worst of lives as a courtexan in an adjoining village, and 
that her name was Kalyani 

Subrahmanya took leave of Kapali and his wife after blessing 
ha little children and aOTin warning his fnend. He had conferred 
what happjincss he coiHd upon his masters son, and now the 
thought of reforming his masters daughter reigned supreme m 
his heart He went at once to the village indicated and reached it at 


Tin co\Q!.rsr of path 
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nhout nighH.ill Afroi an ea<;) search he found her house and 
knocked at. the iloor I he door was at once opened, for Kalyanfs 
]^rott.‘;sion was such tiiat ne\cr did she wait for a second knock 
Hut on that (ia\ she was astonished to sec a face such as she could 
ne\ er t'Xj'iecL to a]>proach her house 

'*Do\ou know me, Kalyani^” said Subrahmanya, and she in 
replv said that she did not He then explained vdio he w'as, and 
w hen she came to know that it was a disciple of her father that w^as 
standing before her she wept most bitterly. The thought that, 
after ha\ ing been born of such a holy sage, she had adopted so 
wretched a life, the most shameful in the w'orld, made her miser- 
able at the heart She fell down at his feet and asked to be for- 
given. She then explained to him her extreme misery, and 
the hard necessity which had compelled her to take to her present 
wa\ of living- He then consoled her and spoke thus dear 

daughter’ heart burns to sec that necessity drove you to 
this wretched life But I can redeem you if you will only fol- 
low m) adyice From this night you had better shut your door, 
and ne^ er open it to any other person except to him who brings 
to ^ou a large measure full of pearls of the first water You 
follow this advice for a day and I shall then advise you further ” 
Being the daughter of a great sage, and having been compelled 
by necessity to take to a w'retched life, she readily consented 
to follow the advice of her father’s disciple when he promised 
to redeem her She bolted the door, and as her customers 


used to visit her at night, several came that night and knocked 
To all she stated from within that her condition was a large 
measure full of pearls Her visitors, considenng she had gone 
mad, went away The night was almost drawing to a close and all 
her customers had gone away disappointed Who was there in 
the village to give to her one measure full of pearls for one night 
with her? But as the nail of Brahma had fixed for her such a 
life as stated, some one was bound to comply with her terms 
And as there was no human being who could do so, the God 
Brahma himself assumed the shape of a young man, and, with a 
measure full of pearls, visited her in the last watch of the night 


and remained with her j j u ir i 

When morning dawned he disappeared, and when Kalyani ex- 

1 ined to the disciple of her father the next morning that after 
all one person had visited her with a measure full of pearls on the 
previous night he was glad to hear of it He l^ew that his sug- 
gLtion was forking well. Said he, “My dear daughter, you are 
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pure hereattcr from this day There arc very few people in this 
world who could afford to give )ou a measure full of pearls every 
night So he that brought you the pearls last night must 
continue to do so every night, and he shall be hereafter jour only 
husband. No other person must ever hereafter sec your face, and 
jou must obey mj orders You must seil all the j>carls he brings 
you every day and convert them into money This money you 
should spend in feeding the poor and other chanties None of it 
must you reserve for the next day, neither must you entertain a 
desire to hoard up money The day you fail to follow my advice 
you will lose your husband, and then you will have to fall back 
on your former wretched life 

Thus said Subrahmanya, and Kalyani agreed to follow his in- 
mnctions strictly He then went to Jive under a tree opposite^to 
her house for a month to see whether his plan was worlang well, 
and found that indeed it worked admirably 

Thus, after having conferred happiness, to the best of his abih 
tics, on the son and daughter of his former master, Subrahmanya 
took leave of Kaljtni, and with her permission, most reluctandy 
given, he pursued his pilgrimage. 

One moonbght night, after a long sleep, Subrahmanya rose 
up almost at midnight, and hearing the crows crowing he mis- 
took 1C for the dawn and commenced his journey He had not 
proceeded far when on his wav he met a beautiful person coming 
before him with a sack of com on his bead and a bundle of pearls' 
tied up in the end of his upper cloth on his shoulder, leading a 
buffalo before him 

‘Who are you sir walking thus in this forest? said Subrahmanya 

When thus addressed the person before him threw down the 
sack and wept most bitterly “Sec sir my head is almost become 
bald by having to bear to Kapoli s house a sack of com every 
night. This buffido I lead o Kapab s shed, and this bundle of 
pearls I take to Kalyani s house My nail wrote their fate on 
then- respective heads, and by your device I have to supply 
them with what my nail wrote When will you relieve me of 
these troubles? 

Thus wept Brahma, for it was no other He was the 
Creator and Protector of all beings, and when Subrahmanyn 
had pointed out the way for hii masters children and they 
had conquered fate Brahma too was conquered So the great 
God soon gave them eternal felicity and relieved himself of hii 
troubles 
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